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THE INFLUENCE OF ST JEROME ON THE 
CANON OF THE WESTERN CHURCH. I. 


IN some previous articles I have tried to analyse the position of 
the several reformed bodies in relation to the Canon of the Holy 
Scriptures. I propose now to continue the study of the subject 
by asimilar examination of the very important influence upon the 
theory of the Canon, and on the practice of the Latin Church in 
regard to it, exercised by St Jerome. 

But first it will be well to recapitulate the conclusions already 
reached in the previous articles. 

As we have seen, the continental reformers, when they set 
aside the authority of the Church, fell back upon that of the 
Bible, and in so doing they had recourse to a criterion for the 
authority of the contents of the Bible not hitherto applied, and 
in fact quite uncertain and unworkable. It was determined by 
subjective considerations, and ultimately rested on the personal 
inspiration of every godly man who chose to read the Bible. 
Controversial necessities and the inherent weakness of the position 
eventually led the reformers, other than the extreme Lutherans, 
more or less to modify their estimate of these personal grounds 
and to revert to historical and traditional evidence to support the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures. In this way Karlstadt, the first 
of the reformers to write a treatise on the Canon, fell back upon 
the arguments of Jerome and Augustine as the best material for 
the settlement of the question. These he confronted with each 
other, and so tried to reach a workable theory and a stable 
conclusion. The same course was adopted by several of the 
later apologists for the Reformation: and in regard to the New 


Testament the result was the general acceptance of the traditional 
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Canon ; the extreme Lutherans being the only section who con- 
tinued like their master to treat certain books with despite as 
of doubtful authority. 

In respect of the Old Testament the case was different. The 
two great doctors of the later fourth century, Jerome and 
Augustine, had adopted different views as to the Canon; and 
although the view of St Augustine eventually prevailed, that 
of St Jerome was widely adopted and continued to be held 
during the middle ages, and in some respects affected the Canon 
as received by the Latin Church. It was to Jerome’s theory, as 
contrasted with that of Augustine, that the reformed Churches 
adhered, and they quoted him freely in defence of their conclusions. 

The essential distinction between Jerome and Augustine was 
that the former in regard to the Old Testament claimed that 
the Jews, who had compiled and preserved it, were the best 
judges of what it should be, and he accordingly argued persistently 
that nothing but what was found in the current Jewish Canon of the 
Old Testament should be received as canonical ; while Augustine 
took the view that the Church from the beginning had had a 
separate tradition of its own, and that the Bible of Christ and His 
disciples was not the Bible as the Jews accepted it in the first 
century, but the Bible as it had been accepted by them when the 
Septuagint version was made, containing several books not in 
the current Jewish Bible. With Augustine the real mark of 
authenticity and canonicity in a book was the fact that it had 
been accepted by the Church, and decided by the Church to be 
authoritative. He knew of no other Canon than the Canon so 
determined. 

On this critical issue, as I have said, the reformers sided with 
Jerome. This was the case with the English Church, in one 
of whose articles the enumeration of the books of the Old 
Testament as received by the Jews is followed by the statement : 
‘The other books, as Jerome saith, the Church doth read for 
example of life and instruction of manners, but yet doth not 
apply them to establish any doctrine’; after which follows the 
list of the so-called Apocrypha. It will be seen that no attempt 
is here made to justify the displacement of the Christian Canon 
by the neo-Jewish, save a reference to an obiter dictum of Jerome’s, 
whose theory of the Canon is indirectly adopted. In the subsequent 
controversial works of English divines, and notably in Cosin’s 
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work on the Canon, the justification of the change is based very 
largely on Jerome’s arguments, and in fact things entirely un- 
justifiable are said of the Tridentine decision by which the 
Christian Canon was reaffirmed as authoritative, and the continuity 
of the Church’s teaching on the subject—save in some particulars 
due to mistake—was emphasized; while the English Church 
was led away into the wilderness by the specious arguments of 
those who ought to have known better, but had been committed 
to Jerome’s theory by the successive English Bibles from 
Coverdale’s onwards. 

The teaching of St Jerome is also responsible for some illogical 
features in the modern Canon of the Roman Church; and in- 
asmuch as the real purport and importance of this teaching have 
been more or less overlooked by those who have devoted so much 
pains to Jerome’s ¢ext, I desire here to analyse his theory of the 
Canon, a subject obviously of great importance. 

Eusebius Hieronymus was born of Christian parents (Praef. in 
Fob) at Stridon near Aquileia, on the frontier of Dalmatia and 
Pannonia, about the year 346. When about 18 he went to 
school in Rome where, under the teaching of Aelius Donatus 
(c. Ruf. i 16), he acquired that wide knowledge of Latin authors 
and that skill in the use of the Latin tongue in which he became 
so pre-eminent. He tells us, ‘dum essem Romae puer et liberalibus 
studiis erudirer solebam cum ceteris eiusdem aetatis et propositi 
diebus dominicis sepulchra Apostolorum et Martyrum circuire, 
crebro cryptas ingredi, quae in terrarum profunda defossae ex 
utraque parte ingredientium per parietes haberent corpora 
sepultorum’ (Com. in Ezech. 90). When about 20 years old he 
was baptized in Rome. Having finished his schooling, he went 
with his friend Bonosus to Gaul, then famous for its culture, and 
thence returned to his home and settled at Aquileia. His 
tempestuous temper made him many enemies, and consequently 
in about 372 he set out for the east and made his way through 
Asia Minor to Antioch. Here his life became increasingly austere, 
and eventually in about 374 he adopted the life of a hermit in 
Syria. He now devoted himself more especially to the study of 
the Holy Scriptures, and began his Hebrew lessons, his masters 
being two Jews. ‘Quo labore,’ he says, ‘quo pretio Baraninam 
nocturnum habui praeceptorem. Timebat enim Iudaeos et mihi 
alterum exhibebat Nicodemum’ (Z/. 1xxxiv 3). He also devoted 
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himself to Greek, of which language, according to Rufinus, he 
was till then almost wholly ignorant. At this time also he wrote 
the Life of Paul the Hermit and several extant letters, the most 
important of which is one to Damasus, written probably in 375, 
describing the feud of the three bishops at Antioch. Two years 
later he abandoned the eremitic life, for which his fiery tempera- 
ment was in fact ill-suited. Returning to Antioch he was ordained 
priest in 379, and in the following year he went to Constantinople, 
where he consorted with St Gregory of Nazianzus and St Gregory 
of Nyssa; where also he translated the Chronicle of Eusebius, 
continuing it down to the death of Valentinian I. From 
Constantinople he went to Rome, apparently at the invitation of 
Damasus, to give the benefit of his learning to the fathers of the 
Council of 382, and to assist Damasus himself with his advice 
(Zp. cxxiii 10 ‘cum in chartis ecclesiasticis iuvarem Damasum’). 

It was on his arrival in Rome that Damasus asked him to revise 
the Latin Gospels by collation with the Greek ; and this was the 
first work of biblical revision which he undertook. The letter of 
Damasus containing his instructions is not extant; but from 
Jerome’s address to the pope on presenting his new version of 
the Gospels, we learn that his purpose was not to produce a new 
translation, but only to correct the Old Latin. He says: ‘Novum 
opus facere me cogis ex veteri, ut post exemplaria Scripturarum 
toto orbe dispersa quasi quidam arbiter sedeam : et quia inter se 
variant, quae sint illa quae cum Graeca consentiant veritate 
decernam.’ He points out the difficulty and danger of the process, 
but consoles himself ‘quod et tu qui summus sacerdos es, fieri 
iubes’; and he continues :— 

‘Si enim Latinis exemplaribus fides est adhibenda, respondeant 
quibus: tot sunt paene quot codices. Sin autem veritas est quaer- 
enda de pluribus, cur non ad Graecam originem revertentes ea quae 
vel a vitiosis interpretibus male edita, vel a praesumptoribus imperitis 
emendata perversius, vel a librariis dormitantibus aut addita sunt aut 
mutata, corrigimus? ... De novo nunc loquor Testamento; quod 
Graecum esse non dubium est, excepto apostolo Matthaeo, qui primus 
in Iudaea Evangelium Christi Hebraeis literis edidit. Hoc certe cum 
in nostro sermone discordat, et diversos rivulorum tramites ducit, uno 
de fonte quaerendum est. Praetermitto eos codices, quos a Luciano 
et Hesychio nuncupatos, paucorum hominum adserit perversa contentio: 
quibus utique nec in veteri Instrumento post septuaginta interpretes 
emendare quid licuit, nec in Novo profuit emendasse. .. Igitur haec 
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praesens praefatiuncula pollicetur quattuor tantum Evangelia quorum 
ordo iste est, Matthaeus, Marcus, Lucas, Iohannes, codicum Graecorum 
emendata collatione sed veterum ; quae ne multum a lectionis Latinae 
consuetudine discreparent, ita calamo temperavimus, ut his tantum quae 
sensum videbantur mutare correctis, reliqua manere pateremur ut 
fuerant.’ 


From this address, which was prefixed to the four Gospels, and 
apparently has them alone in view, it has been reasonably con- 
cluded that the Gospels were the only books of the New 
Testament which Jerome revised at this time. This is not quite 
certain however ; for in de Vir. Jilust. 135 and elsewhere, for 
instance in Z~. xxvii 3, he seems to imply that he had at the 
same time corrected the whole of the New Testament. 

There can be no doubt that Jerome was by far the most learned 
person at the Council of 382, and that it was from him that 
Damasus derived the list of the books of the Bible which was 
issued by the Council, and is the first official list from a Western 
source of which we have any record. This list has been called in 
question by several writers; but its genuineness was affirmed by 
Thiel, F. Maassen, and Zahn, and was finally established by 
Mr C. H. Turner in the first volume of this JOURNAL.! 

The decree of the Council is headed ‘Incipit Concilium Urbis 
Romae sub Damaso papa de explanatione fidei’; while the 
paragraph especially interesting to us is as follows:—‘ITEM 
DICTUM EST. Nunc vero de scripturis divinis agendum est, quid 
uniuersalis catholica recipiat ecclesia et quid vitare debeat.’ 
Then follows a list of the books of the Old Testament, to which 
we shall revert presently. After this the decree continues :— 


‘Item ordo scripturarum novi et aeterni testamenti quem sancta et 
catholica suscipit ecclesia. Evangeliorum secundum Matheum liber I, 
secundum Marcum liber unus, secundum Lucam liber unus, secundum 
Iohannem liber unus. Epistulae Pauli [apostoli] numero XITII; ad 
Romanos una, ad Corinthios duas, ad Ephesios I, ad Thessalonicenses 
II, ad Galatas I, ad Philippenses I, ad Colosenses I, ad Timotheum II, 
ad Titum I, ad Filimonem I, ad Hebreos I. Item Apocalypsis Iohannis 
liber I, et Actus Apostolorum liber I. Item epistulae canonicae numero 
VII; Petri apostoli epistulae duas, Iacobi apostoli epistula una, 
Iohannis apostoli epistula una, alterius Iohannis presbyteri epistulae 
duae, Iudae zelotis apostoli epistula I. Explicit canon Novi Testa- 
menti,’ 


1 Journal of Theological Studies i. 1902, pp. 554899. 
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It will be seen that this Canon is in point of contents precisely 
that afterwards sanctioned by the Councils of Carthage, Florence, 
Trent, and the Vatican, and accepted by the various reformed 
bodies, except the strict Lutherans. What is more to the point, 
since it fixes the real authorship of the list, is that in two phrases 
its language, as Mr Turner pointed out, is that used by Jerome 
himself. In the de Viris Iilustribus the ninth biography is 
devoted to the Apostle John, and we find in it :— 


‘Scripsit autem et unam epistulam, cuius exordium est Quod fuit ab 
initio, quod audivimus et vidimus oculis nostris, quod perspeximus et manus 
nostrae temptaverunt de verbo vitae, quae ab universis ecclesiasticis et 
eruditis viris probatur. Reliquae autem duae, quarum principium est 
Senior electae dominae et natis eius et sequentis Senior Gaio carissimo 
quem ego diligoin veritate, lohannis presbyteri adseruntur, cuius et hodie 
alterum sepulcrum apud Ephesum ostenditur, et nonnulli putant duas 
memorias eiusdem evangelistae esse.’ 


The similarity of the language between Jerome and the 
Council in regard to the second and third Epistles of St John 
is remarkable. To the same source, as Mr Turner says, may per- 
haps be referred the phrase used in describing the book of Jere- 
miah which, in the list of Damasus, reads ‘Cum Cinoth id est 
Lamentationibus suis’, which recurs word for word in the 
Prologus Galeatus of Jerome. 

The four Gospels were not the only books translated by 
Jerome on the occasion of this visit to Rome. He also, as we 
shall presently see, revised the old translation of the Psalms by 
means of the Septuagint. 

Damasus died at the end of 384, and Jerome, whom some had 
regarded as his possible successor, but whose ungoverned temper 
made him quite unsuited to such a position, soon found himself 
involved in quarrels, the result of his violent language, and he 
determined to leave the city. He took his departure for the 
east in August 385. 

With some companions who were devoted to him, he first 
called at Cyprus to pay a visit to another famous student, Epi- 
phanius, and then went on to Antioch. After visiting the various 
places of interest in Palestine and Egypt, and spending some time 
among the anchorites of the Egyptian desert, he returned again to 
Palestine and settled down near Bethlehem, where he spent the 
remaining thirty-two years of his life. 
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It must be remembered that at this time he was a devoted 
disciple and follower of his great predecessor in biblical criticism, 
Origen; and no doubt one great attraction for him in his new 
home was that he could there easily consult at his leisure the 
library of Pamphilus at Caesarea, and especially the great hexa- 
plaric and tetraplaric MSS which Origen had compiled. He 
now, in fact, devoted himself to the work of translating into 
Latin the hexaplaric text of Origen, marking his MS, as his 
archetype was marked by Origen, with asterisks and obeli. To 
this I shall revert presently. He also more completely revised 
the Latin New Testament by the help of the Greek. 

With regard to this translation, we have some important state- 
ments made by Jerome, which do not seem to me to have been 
sufficiently appreciated. It seems quite plain that, as in the case 
of the Old Testament, so in the New, his great guides and lights 
at this time were Origen and Eusebius, and that his translation 
approximated as nearly as might be to a reproduction of the text 
of the New Testament favoured by those two fathers. 

Thus in his commentary on the Galatians he says :— 


‘ Legitur in quibusdam codicibus: Quis vos fascinavit, NON CREDERE 
VERITATI? Sed hoc, quia in exemplaribus Adamantii non habetur, omi- 
simus’ (in Gai, iii 1: Vallarsi, vii 418 c). 

Again, in his commentary on St Matthew xxiv 36, he says :— 


‘In quibusdam Latinis codicibus additum est NEQUE FILIUs, cum in 
Graecis et maxime Adamantii et Pierii exemplaribus hoc non habeatur 
adscriptum: sed quia in nonnullis legitur, disserendum videtur’ (vii 
199 A). 

Jerome’s translation of the New Testament therefore has a 
great many claims to represent one of the very oldest and most 
reputable recensions of the Greek. It was highly approved of by 
an excellent judge, St Augustine, and it will be well to repeat 
what St Augustine said in reference to it. After animadverting 
upon Jerome’s new translation of the Old Testament from the 
Hebrew, he continues :— 


‘Proinde non parvas Deo gratias agimus de opere tuo, quo Evangelium 
ex Graeco interpretatus es: quia paene in omnibus nulla offensio est, 
cum Scripturam Graecam contulerimus’ (ap. S. Jer. Zf. civ 6). 


While Jerome nowhere, so far as I know, breaks with the 
Church’s tradition in regard to the actual validity and canonicity 
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of the New Testament books, and admits them all into his 
Canon, he speaks, as did Erasmus and Calvin in later times, 
with great plainness of the antilegomena and of their authorship 
and origin. 

In Ep. \xxiii ad Evangelum presbyterum (§ 4) he mentions 
‘Epistula ad Hebraeos quam omnes Graeci recipiunt et nonnulli 
Latinorum’. In his letter to Paulinus (Z¢. liii 8) he says:— 
‘Paulus apostolus ad septem ecclesias scribit, octava enim ad 


Hebraeos a plerisque extra numerum ponitur. Again, a few 
lines lower down :— 


‘ Iacobus Petrus Iohannes Iudas apostoli septem epistulas ediderunt 
tam mysticas quam succinctas, et breves pariter et longas, breves in 
verbis, longas in sententiis: ut rarus sit qui non in earum lectione 
caecutiat. Apocalypsis Iohannis tot habet sacramenta quot verba: 
parum dixi pro merito voluminis: laus omnis inferior est.’ 


In the de Viris Illustribus (A. D. 392) he is more explicit about 


some of these books and less explicit about others. Of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews he says in chapter 5 :— 


‘Epistola autem quae fertur ad Hebraeos non eius [sc. Paul’s] 
creditur propter stili sermonisque dissonantiam, sed vel Barnabae 
iuxta Tertullianum, vel Lucae evangelistae iuxta quosdam, vel Clementis 
Romanae postea Ecclesiae episcopi: quem aiunt sententias Pauli 
proprio ordinasse et ornasse sermone, vel certe—quia Paulus scribebat 
ad Hebraeos et propter invidiam sui apud eos nominis titulum in prin- 
cipio salutationis amputaverat, scripserat autem ut Hebraeus Hebraice, 
id est, suo eloquio disertissime—ea quae eloquenter scripta fuerant in 
Hebraeo eloquentius vertisse in Graecum, et hanc esse causam, quod 
a caeteris Pauli epistolis discrepare videatur.’ 


Here he merely disputes the authorship, and has nothing to 
say against the canonicity of the Epistle, and the language is 
altogether different from what immediately follows about another 
Epistle, then still accepted by some: ‘ Legunt quidem et ad 
Laodicenses, sed ab omnibus exploditur.’ 


With regard to the authorship of the Epistle of St James, he 
says in the second chapter :— 


‘Iacobus, qui appellatur frater Domini, cognomento Iustus—ut non- 
nulli existimant, Ioseph ex alia uxore, ut autem mihi videtur, Mariae 
sororis Matris Domini, cuius Iohannes in libro suo meminit, filius—post 
passionem Domini, statim ab Apostolis Hierosolymorum episcopus 
ordinatus, unam tantum scripsit epistolam, quae de septem Catholicis 
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est ; quae et ipsa ab alio quodam sub nomine eius edita adseritur, licet 
paulatim tempore procedente obtinuerit auctoritatem.’ 


As to the Epistle of St Jude, in c. 4 of the same work :— 

‘ Iudas frater Iacobi parvam, quae de septem Catholicis est, epistolam 
reliquit. Et quia de libro Enoch, qui apocryphus est, in ea adsumit 
testimonium, a plerisque reicitur: tamen auctoritatem vetustate iam 
et usu meruit et inter sanctas Scripturas computatur.’ 

This last clause is assuredly ambiguous and doubtful in its 
phraseology. 


Of St Peter’s Epistles, inc. 1: ‘Scripsit duas epistolas, quae 
Catholicae nominantur ; quarum secunda a plerisque eius esse 
negatur, propter stili cum priore dissonantiam.’ He then refers to 
certain other works associated with the name of St Peter, and 
treats them as distinctly apocryphal and therefore by implication 
affirms the canonicity of both the epistles just named. His words 
are: ‘ Libri autem, e quibus unus Actorum eius inscribitur, alius 
Evangelii, tertius Praedicationis, quartus Apocalypsis, quintus 
ludicii, inter apocryphas scripturas repudiantur.’ 


We will now turn to Jerome’s translations of the Old Testa- 
ment. His first venture was made during his second visit to 
Rome, where, as we have seen, he went to assist at the Council 
of 382, and remained till 385. It was then that he issued a revi- 
sion of the Latin Psalter, based on the Septuagint ; and to this he 
refers in the first sentence of the preface to the Psalms addressed 
to Paula and Eustochium: ‘ Psalterium Romae dudum positus 
emendaram, et iuxta Septuaginta interpretes, licet cursim, magna 
illud ex parte correxeram’ (Vallarsi, x 105).’ He further tells us 
that it was adopted by the Roman Church: ‘ psalterium .. . certe 
emendatissimum iuxta LXX interpretes nostro labore dudum 
Roma suscepit ’ (¢c. Rufin. ii 30); and it is still in use in St Peter's 
and at St Mark’s in Venice and in the archdiocese of Milan 
(Marténe de Ant. Eccl. Rit. iv 3 § 3; Swete [ntroduction p. 99). 

It would be interesting to know what text of the Septuagint 
Psalter Jerome used in his revision. It is not improbable that it 
was the text then current in Constantinople, where he had 
recently spent two years as the disciple of St Gregory of Nazian- 
zus, ‘ praeceptor meus’ (de Vir. /ilust. 117). 

In addition to this translation Jerome, as we have seen, prob- 
ably advised Damasus and supplied him with materials for the 
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statement on the Canon issued among the acts of the Council 
of 382. I have abstracted above that part of the decree which 
deals with the New Testament Canon, and I will now do the 
same for the Old Testament. The list of Old Testament books is 


preceded by the title ‘ Incipit ordo veteris testamenti’, and then 
continues :— 


‘Genesis liber unus, Exodus liber unus, Leviticus liber unus, Numeri 
liber unus, Deuteronomium liber unus, Iesu Nave liber unus, Iudicum 
liber unus, Ruth liber unus, Regum libri quattuor, Paralypomenon libri II, 
Psalmi CL liber I, Salamonis libri III, Proverbia liber I, Ecclesiastes 
liber I, Cantica Canticorum liber I. Item Sapientia liber I, Ecclesia- 
sticus liber I. Item ordo prophetarum, Esaiae liber unus, Hieremiae 
cum Cinoth id est Lamentationibus suis liber unus, Ezechiel liber I, 
Danihel liber I, Oseae liber I, Amos liber I, Micheae liber I, Iohel 
liber I, Abdiae liber I, Ionae liber I, Naum liber I, Ambacum liber I, 
Sophoniae liber I, Aggei liber I, Zachariae liber I, Malacihel liber I. 
Item ordo historiarum, Iob liber I, Tobiae liber I, Esdrae libri II, 
Hester liber I, Iudit liber I, Machabeorum libri duo.’ 


Here, as will be noted, there is no departure from the Septua- 
gint Canon, and no attempt, such as there was in Jerome’s later 
days, to substitute the Hebrew Canon for the Greek. 

Jerome’s theory in regard to Old Testament translation at this 


time may be gathered from his preface to the Vulgate Gospels 
above referred to. He says:— 


* Neque vero ego de veteri disputo Testamento, quod a septuaginta 
senioribus in graecam linguam versum tertio gradu ad nos usque per- 
venit. Non quaero quid Aquila, quid Symmachus sapiant, quare 
Theodotion inter novos et veteres medius incedat: sit illa vera inter- 
pretatio quam apostoli probaverunt.’ 


On his migration to Palestine in 385 Jerome, as we have 
seen, applied himself to a revision of the Latin Old Testament by 
the help of the Septuagint: from which we may conclude that at 
this time he looked entirely to the Septuagint and not to the 
Hebrew as the authoritative fons of the Old Testament text. A 
few passages from his writings on this point will make the matter 
perfectly plain. 

In the Preface to the Book of Job he says: ‘ Utraque editio, 
et Septuaginta iuxta Graecos et mea iuxta Hebraeos, in Latinum 
meo labore translata est.’ And in the Preface to the books 
of Solomon he says: ‘ Si cui sane Septuaginta interpretum magis 
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editio placet, habet eam a nobis olim emendatam.’ Again, 
in c. Rujfin. ii 24: ‘ Egone contra Septuaginta interpretes aliquid 
sum locutus, quos ante annos plurimos diligentissime emendatos 
meae linguae studiosis dedi, quos quotidie in conventu fratrum 
edissero, quorum psalmos iugi meditatione decanto?’ and in 
c. Rufin. iii 25: ‘Septuaginta editionem diligentissime emendatam 
ante annos plurimos meae linguae hominibus dedi.’ Again, in 
Ep. \xxi ad Lucinium he says (§ 5): ‘ Septuaginta interpretum 
editionem et te habere non dubito, et ante annos plurimos dili- 
gentissime emendatam studiosis tradidi.’ 

But the influence of Jerome’s Hebrew knowledge and of the 
study of the Hexapla of Origen was already giving a hebraizing 
bias to his work on the Septuagint text. For it seems plain, 
although the fact has not been sufficiently emphasized, that his next 
translations were made not from the xowy or primitive text of the 
Septuagint, but from the Hexaplaric text. So in Zp. cvi 2 ad 
Sunniam et Fretelam, written in about 403, he speaks of ‘ aliam 
Septuaginta interpretum quae in ‘EfamAois codicibus reperitur, et 
a nobis in Latinum sermonem fideliter versa est, et Hierosolymae 
atque in Orientis ecclesiis decantatur’; and further down, ‘ea 
autem quae habetur in ‘EfamAois et quam nos vertimus, ipsa est 
quae in eruditorum libris incorrupta et immaculata Septuaginta 
interpretum translatio reservatur.’ Again, iv 77t. iii g he says: 
‘Nobis curae fuit omnes veteris legis libros, quos vir doctus 
Adamantius in Hexapla digesserat, de Caesariensi bibliotheca 
descriptos, ex ipsis authenticis emendare; in quibus et ipsa 
Hebraea propriis sunt characteribus verba descripta, et Graecis 
litteris tramite expressa vicino.’ 

It is also clear that in this translation Jerome applied the 
Hexaplaric marks to his own text. For in the preface to his 
Hebrew Job, speaking of his translation of this book from the 
Greek, he says :— 

‘ Apud Latinos, ante eam translationem quam sub asteriscis et obelis 
nuper edidimus, septingenti ferme aut octingenti versus desunt: ut 
decurtatus et laceratus corrosusque liber foeditatem sui publice legenti- 
bus praebeat.’ 

And in the preface to his translation of the same book from 
the Greek (Vallarsi, x 47) he says: 

‘ Ac beatum Iob, qui adhuc apud Latinos iacebat in stercore et vermi- 
bus scatebat errorum, integrum immaculatumque gaudete... Ego in 
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lingua nostra (audacter loquor) feci eum habere quae amiserat. Igitur 
et vos et unumquemque lectorem solita praefatione commoneo, et in 
principiis librorum eadem semper annectens, rogo ut ubicumque prae- 
cedentes virgulas + videritis, sciatis ea quae subiecta sunt in Hebraeis 
voluminibus non haberi. Porro, ubi stellae imago x fulserit, ex Hebraeo 
in nostro sermone addita sunt.’ 


And again, in the preface to his version of the Psalms made 
from the Septuagint, he says (x 107) :— 


‘ Notet sibi unusquisque vel iacentem lineam vel signa radiantia, id 
est vel obelos + vel asteriscos ®. Et ubicumque viderit virgulam praece- 
dentem+, ab ea usque ad duo puncta : quae impressimus, sciat in 
Septuaginta translatoribus plus haberi. Ubi autem stellae x similitu- 
dinem perspexerit, de Hebraeis voluminibus additum noverit aeque 
usque ad duo puncta, iuxta Theodotionis dumtaxat editionem, qui 
simplicitate sermonis a Septuaginta interpretibus non discordat.’ 


In Zp. cxii 19, written to St Augustine, we have :— 


‘Quod autem in aliis quaeris epistolis, cur prior mea in libris Canonicis 
interpretatio asteriscos habeat et virgulas praenotatas, et postea aliam 
translationem absque his signis ediderim ; pace tua dixerim, videris mihi 
non intellegere quod quaesisti. Illa enim interpretatio Septuaginta 
Interpretum est ; et ubicumque virgulae, id est, obeli sunt, significatur 
quod Septuaginta plus dixerint, quam habetur in Hebraeo, ubi autem 
asterisci, id est, stellulae praelucentes, ex Theodotionis editione ab 
Origene additum est. Et ibi Graeca transtulimus: hic de ipso Hebraico, 
quod intellegebamus, expressimus, sensuum potius veritatem quam 
verborum ordinem interdum conservantes. Et miror quomodo Septua- 
ginta interpretum libros legas, non puros ut ab eis editi sunt, sed ab 
Origene emendatos sive corruptos per obelos et asteriscos, et Christiani 
hominis interpretatiunculam non sequaris: praesertim cum ea quae 
addita sunt ex hominis Iudaei atque blasphemi post passionem Christi 
editione transtulerit. Vis amator esse verus Septuaginta interpretum ? 
Non legas ea quae sub asteriscis sunt, immo rade de voluminibus, ut 
veterum te fautorem probes. Quod si feceris, omnes Ecclesiarum 
Bibliothecas damnare cogeris. Vix enim unus aut alter invenietur 
liber, qui ista non habeat. . . . Ego enim non tam vetera abolere conatus 
sum, quae linguae meae hominibus emendata de Graeco in Latinum 
transtuli, quam ea testimonia quae a Iudaeis pretermissa sunt vel 
corrupta proferre in medium, ut scirent nostri quid Hebraica veritas 
contineret.’ 


In £f. cxxxiv, also written to Augustine, he says: ‘ Praeceptis 
tuis parere non possumus, maxime in editione Septuaginta quae 
asteriscis verubusque distincta est ; pleraque enim prioris laboris 
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fraude cuiusdam amisimus.’ This last most plainly implies that 
his translation extended to the whole Bible, and not merely to 
the books which are still extant, and it explains why the rest are 
lost. In a letter to Jerome (Z/. 117 among Jerome's letters 
§ 34), St Augustine, who had hitherto seen only the translation 
of Job from the LXX, says, ‘ Mittas obsecro interpretationem tuam 
de Septuaginta, quam te edidisse nesciebam’ ; which also implies 
that the translation was not a mere fragment. But, as Vallarsi 
shewed in the preface to his tenth volume, the matter is made 
perfectly clear by Cassiodorus, who tells us that he rediscovered 
the portions to which Jerome referred as having been lost, and 
incorporated them in his own edition :— 


‘Tertia divisio est inter alias codice grandiore, littera clariore con- 
scripto, qui habet quaterniones xcv, in quo Septuaginta interpretum 
translatio Veteris Testamenti in libris quadraginta quattuor continetur. 
Cui subiuncti sunt Novi Testamenti libri viginti sex, suntque simul 
libri septuaginta : in illo palmarum numero fortasse praesagiati, quas in 
mansione Elim invenit populus Hebraeorum. Hic textus multorum 
translatione variatus...patris Hieronymi diligenti cura emendatus 
compositusque relictus est’ (de Div. Inst. § 13). 


And below Cassiodorus adds, ‘ex his codicibus quos Hierony- 
mus in editione Septuaginta interpretum emendavit’ (zd. 15). 


Presently a great change came over Jerome’s theories in 
respect of the Canon of the Old Testament. Whether it was 
that his quarrel with the followers of Origen, of whom he had 
himself once been a devoted champion, affected his theory, or 
that his intercourse with Jews in Palestine, from whom he learnt 
his Hebrew, influenced him, it is plain that he abandoned as far 
as he could the traditional Canon of the Church in favour of that 
of the Jews, and began a new translation of the Old Testament 
directly from the Hebrew, which he called ‘ the primitive verity ’. 
We cannot date the change with precision, but it must have 
begun as far back as 390 or 391, since in 392 he published the de 
Viris Illustribus, in which (cc. 134, 135) he refers to the Psalter 
and the Prophets ‘quos nos de Hebraeo in Latinum vertimus’, 
and uses the phrase ‘Vetus [Testamentum] iuxta Hebraicum 
transtuli’. This latter reads as if the whole translation was then 
complete. It is certain, however, that this was not so, but that 
some of the books were not translated till later. He did not 
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work at the task methodically ; he seems rather to have trans- 
lated various books as he was asked for them by his friends. 
He began, as would appear from the Prologus Galeatus, with the 
Books of Kings, which among the Jews were contained in two 
volumes known as Samuel and Malachim. In Ep. ad Pamma- 
chium xix 4, written in 393, he mentions that he has also trans- 
lated the sixteen Prophets ‘in Latinum de Hebraeo sermone’, and 
of Job ‘transtuli nuper Iob in linguam nostram’; and he bids 
his correspondent compare the new version with the old ones: 
‘Lege eundem Graecum et Latinum; et veterem editionem nostrae 
translationi compara; et liquido pervidebis quantum distet inter 
veritatem et mendacium.’ 

During the following two years, apparently, he published the 
Books of Chronicles, Solomon, and Esdras with Nehemiah ; and 
in the preface to the last, addressed to Domnio and Rogatianus, 
he says :— 


‘Ut privata lectione contenti librum non efferatis in publicum, nec 
fastidiosis ingeratis cibos, vitetisque eorum supercilium qui iudicare 
tantum de aliis et ipsi facere nihil noverunt. Si qui autem fratrum sunt, 
quibus nostra non displicent, his tribuatis exemplar, admonentes ut 
Hebraea nomina, quorum grandis in hoc volumine copia est, distincte et 
per intervalla transcribant.’ 


In Ep. |xxi ad Lucinium, written in 398, he says (§ 5): ‘Canonem 
Hebraicae veritatis excepto Octateucho, quem nunc in manibus 
habeo, pueris tuis et notariis dedi describendum.’ It thus 
appears—and the fact is singular—that the last part of the 
Bible which he translated from the Hebrew was that which the 
Jews esteemed the most. He apparently did this last part of 
his work at the request of Desiderius of Aquitaine, whom he 
calls a presbyter. He does not say in the above-quoted passage 
that he had then finished the Octateuch, and it would appear 
that it was only the books of Genesis and Exodus which were 
then complete, while the rest were only gradually finished after- 
wards ; and it was not until the year 404 that they were finally 
completed. This appears from the preface to the books of 
Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, where he says:— 


‘Tandem finito Pentateucho Moysi, velut grandi foenore liberati, ad 
Iesum filium Nave manum mittimus, quem Hebraei Iosue ben Nun, 
id est Iosue filium Nun vocant ; et ad Iudicum librum, quem Sophtim 
appellant; ad Ruth quoque et Esther, quos iisdem nominibus efferunt . . . 
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Caeterum post sanctae Paulae dormitionem, cuius vita virtutis ex- 
emplum est, et hos libros, quos Eustochio virgini Christi negare non 


potui, decrevimus, dum spiritus hos regit artus, prophetarum explanationi 
incumbere.’ 


In her epitaph the death of Paula is dated ‘ Honorio Aug. vi 
et Aristaeneto Coss.’: that is, in 404. 

Jerome’s conversion to the conclusion that the ‘Hebrew 
verity’ was the ultimate and unadulterated source of the Bible 
was complete. No doubt he admits that the Septuagint is the 
official text of the Old Testament: ‘ Et tamen iure Septuaginta 
editio obtinuit in ecclesiis, vel quia prima est et ante Christi facta 
adventum, vel quia ab Apostolis (in quibus tamen ab Hebraico 
non discrepat) usurpata’ (Z/. lvii ad Pammach. § 11), But 
elsewhere he says plainly: ‘cum inter discordia Veteris Testa- 
menti Latina exemplaria fluctuarem, ad Hebraicam veritatem, 
de cuius fonte gustaveram, recursum habui.’ Again, in the Pro- 
logus Galeatus (to the Books of Kings), after enumerating the 
several books of the Hebrew Canon, he continues :— 


‘Hic prologus Scripturarum quasi galeatum principium omnibus 
libris quos de Hebraeo vertimus in Latinum convenire potest, ut scire 
valeamus, quidquid extra hos est inter apocrypha esse ponendum. 
Igitur Sapientia, quae vulgo Salomonis inscribitur, et Iesu filii Syrach 
liber, et Iudith, et Tobias, et Pastor, non sunt in Canone. Machabaeo- 
rum primum librum Hebraicum reperi. Secundus Graecus est ; quod 
ex ipsa quoque phrasi probari potest. Quae cum ita se habeant, 
obsecro te, lector, ne laborem meum reprehensionem aestimes anti- 
quorum ... Quamquam mihi omnino conscius non sim, mutasse me 
quippiam de Hebraica veritate. Certe si incredulus es, lege Graecos 
codices et Latinos, et confer cum his opusculis ; et ubicumque inter se 
videris discrepare, interroga quemlibet Hebraeorum cui magis accomo- 
dare debeas fidem ; et st nostra firmaverit, puto quod eum non aestimes 
coniectorem, ut in eodem loco mecum similiter divinarit.’ 


Again elsewhere Jerome says, in the preface to Job, ‘ Haec 
autem translatio nullum de veteribus sequitur interpretem: sed 
ex ipso Hebraico Arabicoque sermone, et interdum Syro, nunc 
verba, nunc sensus, nunc simul utrumque resonabit’; and once 
more, ‘De Hebraeo trans’ rens magis me Septuaginta inter- 
pretum consuetudini coaptavi, in his dumtaxat quae non multum 
ab Hebraicis discrepabant. Interdum Aquilae quoque et Sym- 
machi et Theodotionis recordatus sum, ut nec novitate nimia 
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lectoris studium deterrerem, nec rursum contra conscientiam 
meam fonte veritatis omisso opinionum riuulos consectarer’ 
(Praef. ad Comm. in Ecclesiasten: Vallarsi, iii 381). 

And he appealed not only to the Hebrew text, but also to the 
Hebrew Canon. In the preface to the books of Solomon he 
says :— 

‘Fertur et Panaretos Iesu filii Sirach liber, et alius pseudepigraphus, 
qui Sapientia Salomonis inscribitur. Quorum priorem Hebraicum 
reperi, non Ecclesiasticum, ut apud Latinos, sed Parabolas praenotatum, 
cui iuncti erant Ecclesiastes et Canticum canticorum : ut similitudinem 
Salomonis, non solum librorum numero, sed etiam materiarum genere 
coaequaret. Secundus apud Hebraeos nusquam est, quin et ipse stilus 
Graecam eloquentiam redolet: et nonnulli scriptorum veterum hunc 
esse Iudaei Philonis affirmant. Sicut ergo Iudith, et Tobi, et Maccha- 
baeorum libros legit quidem Ecclesia, sed inter canonicas Scripturas 
non recipit ; sic et haec duo volumina legat ad aedificationem plebis, 
non ad auctoritatem ecclesiasticorum dogmatum confirmandam.’ 

Jerome’s new attitude must have disturbed the minds of 
churchmen, and their view is partially expressed by St Augustine. 
It was a serious matter to discard the Bible of our Lord and the 
Apostles for the Bible of the later Rabbins. Jerome is styled 
a Doctor of the Church; but for all that, he had no more 
authority than any other individual to displace the voice of the 
Church and substitute for it his own opinion. He set a bad 
example, which was followed fatefully, eleven hundred years later, 
by reformers who freely appealed to his name in setting up 
their new rule of faith in place of the Bible recognized by the 
Church. 

In a future article I hope to shew how deep and widespread 
was Jerome's pernicious influence on the views held of the Canon 
in the middle ages, and on the practice of the Latin Church, as 
well as on the Reformers. 


H. H. HOWORTH. 
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‘COMMON PRAYER.’ 


COMMENTATORS on the Book of Common Prayer have not, 
so far as I have observed, been at the pains to attempt to trace 
the history of the most characteristic! phrase in its title-page 
or, except quite incidentally, to illustrate the use of it. It is 
true that writers from Jewel and Hooker downwards have 
supplied in passing some materials for the illustration of it; 
but thirteen years ago it was still possible for Dr Gasquet and 
Mr Bishop to feel justified in saying, in reference to ‘common 
prayer’ as it occurs in the Injunctions of 1547, ‘this word since 
so familiar was then a novelty.’* It may therefore be of use and 
not without interest to collect and classify, in what will be only 
too much like an article in a dictionary, such examples of the 
use of the phrase as I have been able to light upon; examples 
which, perhaps, will be sufficient to suggest that the phrase was 
no novelty, but a quite familiar one, and that these examples are 


1 Characteristic, but not specially prominent: for there is no justification for the 
current practice of printing the words ‘Common Prayer’ in larger type than the 
rest of the title-page, as if the rest were subordinate to it, or as if ‘ The Book of 
Common Prayer’ were the essential title of the book and not, as in fact it is, 
a merely convenient, if inevitable, abbreviation. The practice is comparatively 
modern and has no authorization except the ‘ typographorum audacia et temeritas’. 
So far as I have noted, the case stands thus. In the books of 1549, 1552, and 1559 
the title is printed throughout in uniform type, except that, from the first, seme 
editions have the words ‘ The Book of’ or merely ‘book of’, apparently for some 
aesthetic reasons, printed larger than the rest; and this continues in the 1604 
revision and down to 1661, except that Ogilby’s folio of 1660 prints ‘ prayer’ in 
larger type, but this is only the caprice of an artist. The Book Annexed and the 
Sealed Books vary their types as between the lines, but give no prominence to 
‘common prayer’, and if in the first issue of the last revision the words are a little 
prominent to the eye, this is because the initial capitals are rather large and the 
minuscules rather thick in their down-strokes, but this is balanced by the fact that 
‘sacraments’ and ‘rites and ceremonies’ are in capitals throughout. The first 
edition which I have noticed in which ‘common prayer’ is in distinctly larger 
type than the rest is an Oxford issue of 1790, and even here the type is very little 
larger than that of ‘sacraments’, which in turn is very little larger than ‘rites and 
ceremonies’. 

? Gasquet and Bishop Edward VI and the Book of Common Prayer, 1st ed., p. 54, 
note 2. 


VOL, X. Kk 
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themselves only a few out of an indefinitely larger number 
which it would be possible to collect without any very laborious 
search, 


I 


1. ‘Common Prayer’ is, in the first place, collective, as 
distinguished from individual, prayer: in its most absolute form, ‘ to 
pray commonly is for a multitude to aske one and the selfe thing 
with one voyce, and one consent of minde’ (Homily of Common 
Prayer and Sacraments, ed. 1623, p. 136). Thus in 2 Macc. viii 29 
tadra 8@ dvatpagduevor cal xowhy txerelay moinoduevor tov eAenpova 
Kvpiov n€lovy els réXos KatadAayfvat Tots abrod dovAois, the ‘ common 
supplication’ is that of the assembled army of Judas or of the 
assembled people generally. In the Zestament of the XL 
martyrs of Sebaste 1 (ap. Gebhardt Ausgewdhlte Martyreracten 
Pp. 166) éwedav TH rod Ocod xdpirt Kal tais xowais tGv mavTwy edxais 
tov mpoxelyevoy Huiv dyGva teAdowper, the ‘ prayers’ are rather the 
prayers of individuals, rendered ‘common’ by the identity of 
their purpose and object?; as in S. Basil’s ) éy tais mpocevyais 
xowwvla (Zp. cli 2) or 4 xowwvla rév eiy Gv (Ep. lxxiv, Hom. xiv 8) ; 
or in S. Innocent I’s letter to Aurelius and Augustine (S. Aug. 
£>p. clxxxiv), ‘Gaudere ergo in Domino vestram germanitatem 
amantissimi cupimus et pro nobis paria ad Deum vota rependere 
precamur: quia ut bene nostis communibus et alternis plus 
agimus orationibus quam singularibus aut privatis’; or again 
in the maxim, ‘ Wenn ein fiirst jedermans gunst und das gemaine 
gebet verleurt, so ists mit ihm geschehen’ (G. Henisch Thesaurus 
linguae et sapientiae germanicae, Augsburg 1616, p. 1388 1. 28),? 
where the ‘common prayer’ is apparently the scattered but 
unanimous prayers of the prince’s subjects. Or a particular 
form of prayer may be ‘common’ as enjoined upon all and fitted 
for ‘common’ use, as expressing what are or ought to be the 
aspirations, desires, and needs of all: as in the Declaration of 
the Lollard Walter Brute in 1392 (ap. Foxe Acts and Monuments, 
ed. 1570, p. 593) ‘Christ being desired by his disciples to teache 


1 Cp. Clem, Al. Strom. vii 6 § 31 7d d@pocpa ra rais ebyxais dvaxerpévow play Sonep 
Exov poviy riv Kow?hy Kat piay yop. 
? Quoted in Grimm Deutsches Worterbuch, s. v. Gebet, ii 2c. Cp. the imperial 


acclamation in Const. Porphyrog. de Caerim. i 92 abra: xowal ebxai abra: ai ebxal 
THs olxoupévns. 
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them to pray, gaue them the common prayer both to men and 
women, to the which prayer in my estimation, no other is to be 
compared, For in that first the whole honour due vnto the deity 
is comprehended. Secondly whatsoeuer is necessary for vs, both 
for the time present or past or for time to come is there desired 
and prayed for.’ 

2. Hence ‘common prayer’ or ‘common prayers’ is used of 
the public prayers of the Church as contrasted with individual 
private prayers, and this in a general sense and in specific senses. 

As a preface to the illustration of these uses, the interesting 
passage from S. John Chrysostom, Hom. 18 in 2 Cor. 3, may be 
quoted at length: ‘H yoy rév éxxAnoidv ebyh tov Tlérpov amd rév 
deopay édvoe [Acts xii 5], rod MavaAov rd ordua jvépfev [Eph. vi 19]. 
‘H rotrwy Wijdos ody as ervye cal rovs én rds mvevpatixds dpyas 
épxouévous Karaxoopet’ dud Tor TodTo Kai 6 wéAAwy xetporoveiy Kal Tas 
éxelvwv evyas Kade tore Kal abrol émupnpiCovrat cal émiBoGow amep 
toacw of pepunuévor’ ob yap dy Oduis emt ray auvjrwv exxadvrrew 
dnavra.1 “Eort 8& Sov ovde diéotynxev 6 iepeds Tod Gpxouévov' olov 
drav dmohatew dén Tév ppixtdv pvotnplwv dpolws yap mavtes 
G£vovpeba tv aitav* ov xabdrep emi rijs madatas Ta pev 6 lepeds 
erGler, ra dt 5 dpydpevos, kal O€uts od« Hu THE Aa@ peréxew Sv pereixer 
6 tepets’ GAX’ od viv, GAAG Tacw ev oGpa mpdxertar Kal morypiop Ev. 
Kal év rais edxais 8 woAd rdv Aadv toi Tis dv cvveopépovta’ Kal yap 
intp rév évepyoupévwr, tnétp tav év peravolg xowal cal mapa rod 
tepéws xal map’ adrév ylvovra ai edxal cal mdvres play A€yovow 
eix iy, edxiy thy eddov yépoveav.? Tladw éneidav elpfmper tar lepdv 
mepiBdArwy Tovs ov Suvayévous rijs lepas petacyeiv tpané(ns érépay dei 
yevérOar ebxnv cal mdvtes duolws én’ edddovs Kelueda cal mares 
suolws dviordyeba.® “Oray elpjvns médw peradapBdvew kal pera- 
diddvat dén wavres Spolws domaCsueda.* "En atraéy mddw tap dpixw- 
deordrov prvotnpiwy énedxerar 6 lepeds TH AaG, ewedxerar Kal 6 Aads 

1 Cp. the bidding ‘H @eia yapis 4 wavrore 7a doOevij Oepamevovoa kai Ta édAdclwovta 
dvamAnpotoa xrX. with the triple Kipre €Aénoov in response in the Byzantine ordina- 
tions (Goar Euchologion, ed. 1647, pp. 250, 292, 302, &c.), and in all the other 
oriental rites (Denzinger Rit. or. ii 5, 80, 117, 228, 288, &c.). Chrys. is alluding 
to some such form, and this form itself may be as old as the fourth century: see 


S. Didymus de Trinitate ii 1 4 Ocia xapis 4 7a Aclnovra dvamAnpodca Kal 7a dover 
iwpévn. 

2 The prayers for the expelled orders: see Litt. E. & W. pp. 3-9, 471 sq- 

* The prayers of the faithful: #. 9-12, 472 sq. 

* The kiss of peace: sb. 13, 473- 


Kka2 
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tp lepei* rd yap Mera rod mvedpards cov oddéey GAAo éoriv 7 Toiro." 
Ta tis edxaptorias médw xowd’ ov82 ydp éxeivos eiyapiore? pdvos 
dAAG kal 6 Aads Gras" tpdrepov yap aitav AaBav pwviy ita ovvti- 
Oeuévwn Sti akiws kal dixdlws Todro yiverat, rére Gpxerar THs edxapt- 
orlas.2 Kal ri Oavudes ef ov pera rod iepéws 6 Aads POdyyerat Sov 
ye kal per’ abrav TG xepovBip cal rév dv dvvdpewr Kowy Tovs Lepovs 
éxelvovs dpvovs dvaréure;® Taira 3¢ por mavra elpnrar tva éxacros 
tév dpxouévwy vin, ta pabwpev Sri cdyd éopev Gravtes ev 
Tocavrny éxovtes mpos GAAHAos diadopay Sonv péAdn mpds péAy kal 
ph 7d wav éml rovs lepéas pimrwpev GAAA Kal adrol domep xowod 
oeparos Tis éxxAnolas andons otrw ppovtiCwper. 

Chrysostom is urging that the whole liturgical activity of the 
Church is the activity of the body as a whole, and not of the 
ministers alone, and is therefore ‘common’; and that this 
community of action is marked in three ways: 

(2) some acts are simply common to ministers and people 
alike ; e.g. the prayers for the expelled orders, the kiss of peace, 
the communion ; 

(4) some acts are bidden by the minister and done by way of 
response by the people; as in the intercessions for ordinands 
before their ordination ; 

(c) other acts are done by the priest alone, but the context 
indicates that they are yet ‘common’, and the minister is only 
expressing the common intention; e.g. the central eucharistic 
action prefaced as it is by the Sursum corda, &c. He might 
have added that the responsive Amen gives this common 
character to all the prayers of the Church.‘ 

These three varieties of form correspond, the third to the general 


1 The salutation before the Sursum corda: ib. 14, 473- 

2 Ib. 14, 473- 3 Jb. 18, 474. 

* Compare Hooker E. P. v 39; and the three methods of rendering ai «owal 
YaApdia in the night office of the church of Caesarea as described by S. Basil 
Ep. cevii 3 viv piv dxf iaveunévtes dvrupaddAovow dAAnAots (the ‘antiphonal’ method, 
side answering to side verse by verse)... éwe:ta maduw émrpépavtes évi Kardpxev 
Tov pédous of Aono imnxovow (the ‘responsive’ method, the officiant singing the 
first half of the verse, the congregation responding with the second: cp. S. Ath. 
de Fuga 24; Constt. ap. ii 57 § 5)... huépas 5n bwodapmotons waves Kowp ws ef 
évds ordparos Kat puds xapdias riv Tis éfoporoyncews Yardy dvapépovar TH Oe@ 
(simultaneous recitation). These methods of ‘ common psalmody’ do not, of course, 
correspond term by term with the three methods of ‘common prayer’ above, 
except in so far as one method of ‘responsive’ psalmody is analogous to the 
‘bidding’ method of prayer: see below, p. 504 note 2. 
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sense of ‘Common Prayer’ as applied to the prayers of the Church, 
and the first and second to the specific senses already mentioned. 

(1) ‘Common Prayer’ can stand for the service? of the Church 
generally. In sense, it expresses only the commonplace, on the 
one hand, that the prayer of the Church is the act of the 
Church and of all its members, and not of the ministers merely, 
and this even in the Canon itself (see e.g. Florus of Lyons 
Expositio missae 80 ‘in illa sacrosancta oblatione communis 
servitus exhibetur Deo tam a sacerdotibus quam a cuncta familia 
domus Dei’: cp. 73 sq., 91, 109); and on the other hand, that 
the individual in reciting the Divine Service by himself need not 
curtail it or otherwise adapt it to his individual needs, since he 
is reciting it in the name of the Church (S. Peter Damian 
Dominus vobiscum passim, ap. Hittorp. pp. 370 sqq.).? 

S. Thomas Aq. Summa II? |xxxiii 12: ‘Communis quidem 
oratio est quae per ministros ecclesiae in persona totius fidelis 
populi Dei offertur ; et ideo oportet quod talis oratio innotescat 
toti populo pro quo profertur ; quod non posset fieri nisi esset 
vocalis ; et ideo rationabiliter institutum est ut ministri ecclesiae 
huiusmodi orationes etiam alta voce pronuncient, ut ad notitiam 
omnium possint peruenire.’ Here, verbally at least, S. Thomas 
excludes the Canon from communis oratio. 

Lyndwood Provinciale ii 3 § 1: ‘et nota quod oratio communis, 
quae fit per ministros ecclesiae in personam totius populi, ut 
innotescat ei pro quo fit, merito ex institutione debet esse vocalis.’ 

The Pilgrimage of Perfection, 1526, iii 8: ‘How there ben two 
maner of prayers, a pryuate prayer and a commune prayer, and 
what difference is bytwene them. ... Saynt Thomas sayth 
[secunda secunde q. Ixxxiii. art. xiii. Item iiii. sente. d. xv. q. 
iiii. art. ii.] that there ben two maner of prayers. One in commune 
and of duty as in y® seruyce of God in y® chirche, sayd or songe, 
and such other prayers, as the statutes or ordynaunces of religyons 
commaundeth. ... The first maner of these prayers ben offred 
to god, not onely for our selfe, but principally for the hole chirche 

1 I use ‘service’ throughout as meaning the ritual acts in which primarily the 
Church offers adoration and thanksgiving and prayer to God, as distinguished from 
those in which primarily it ministers grace to its members. 

2 Cp. S. Isidore of Seville Etym. vi 19 § 60 ‘quarundam horarum communium ” 


as contrasted with the ‘unceasing’ individual private prayer to which Isidore 
regards 1 Thess. v 17 as referring. 
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of Chryst, and all the people of the same, where so euer they be 
in the worlde.’? 

Calvin /nustitutes iii 20 § 29: ‘ne contemptui essent communes 
ecclesiae preces, eas splendidis elogiis olim Deus ornauit: prae- 
sertim ubi templum vocavit domum orationis,’ 

Milasch Té éxxAnovactixéy dfxatoy § 136: rots d@ ard oxomod arov- 
ordovow éx rod vaod Kara ras Kowas mpocevyds, ered?) xwplCovow 
éavrovs xrA.; where the whole service of the Church is included 
in ‘the common prayers’. 

Hence ‘ common prayer’ may be used of any part of the service 
of the Church, or of any prayer or class of prayers belonging to it. 

Evagrius Hist. eccles. i 21: xowads 3 tds mpds tov Ocdy Arras 
dunpepevovot te Kal dvavuKrepevovoww—of the offices of cenobitic 
communities. 

Vita S. Athanasti: Neapolitani (Muratori Rer. ital. script. ii 2 
c. 1054) ‘in qua (sc. in Naples) laici simul cum clericis assidue 
graece latineque communi prece psallunt Deo debitumque per- 
solvunt iugiter officium’: where the reference seems to be to the 
choir office, but may be general. The Zfe was written by a 
contemporary of Athanasius (t+ 887). 

Micrologus 7 (ap. Hittorp. p. 334: repeated by Ralph of 
Tongres de Canonum observatione 23, ib. p. 669)—of the first 
Collect in the Mass: ‘Omnes autem adstantes, iuxta antiquam 
sanctorum patrum traditionem, in signum confirmationis Amen 
subiungere debent, ut communem orationem quam sacerdos pro 
omnibus libauit confirment.’ 

Manuzzi Vocabolario della lingua italiana, Florence 1859, s.v. 
comune (i 762): ‘Le comuni orazioni, e quelle cose che in 
confessione, in capitolo, o vero altrove, per varie cagioni, gli sono 
comandate, abbia in primo luogo’— quoted from an old transla- 
tion of a letter ascribed to S. Bernard. Here the ‘common 
prayers’ seem clearly to be the choir-offices, as obligatory upon 
a member of a religious order or a chapter. 

S. Thomas Aq. Summa III |xxxiii 4: ‘in celebratione aliorum 
sacramentorum non fit communis oratio pro salute fidelium 
defunctorum [the second Memento in the Canon] . . deinde 
agitur de perceptione sacramenti et primo praeparatur populus 


? I owe this reference to the New English Dictionary, s.v. Common Prayer. 
? I quote from the translation, Athens 1906 : the work was written in Servian. 
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ad percipiendum, primo quidem per orationem communem totius 
populi quae est oratio dominica [the Lord’s Prayer after the 
Canon]... in his tamen quaedam dicit publice, scilicet quae 
pertinent et ad sacerdotem et ad populum sicut sunt orationes 
communes, quaedam vero pertinent ad solum sacerdotem sicut 
oblatio et consecratio, et ideo quae circa haec sunt dicenda occulte 
a sacerdote dicuntur: in utrisque tamen excitat attentionem populi 
dicendo Dominus vobiscum et expectat assensum dicentium Amen. 

Flerscheimer Chronik p. 53 (ed. O. Waltz, Leipzig 1874): 
‘Da Frantz von Sickhingen, in dem das man mess gehalten uund 
das gemein gebet fur sie gethan, durch herr Niclausen bericht 
(dem dann uber dem altar gesagt sie sey schon verschieden), das 
sie todt’ &c.' In this passage (written after 1542 and referring 
to the death of Franz von Sickingen’s wife), unless ‘mess uund 
das gemein gebet’ is to be taken as one expression to mean the 
proper mass pro iter agentibus or pro infirmo, either of which 
would fit the circumstances, ‘the common prayer’ would seem 
to denote the Offictum mortuorum. 

Hermann von Wied Simplex ac pia deliberatio, Cologne 1545, 
f. xciib: ‘Ob id enim populum Minister compellat hac uoce. 
Dominus uobiscum. Et, Oremus, & populus respondet, Et cum 
Spiritu tuo, significans eo, communem sibi cum Ministro precem 
fieri... Et quia debet communis hc oratio esse totius Ecclesiz, 
Collecta dicitur, eo quéd ceu collecta ex presentium omnium 
uotis, Deo per Ministrum offeratur, uel quéd sit oratio collecte 
in unum & pariter Dominum precantis Ecclesiz’ (not so fully 
expressed in the original German, Zinfaltigs Bedenken, 1543, 
f. cv: cp. Durandus Rationale iv 15 § 13). Cp. Landesordnung des 
Herzogthums Preussen, 1525 (Richter Evangelische Kirchenord- 
nungen i p. 25), Preussische Kirchenordnung, 1544 (ib. ii p. 67). 

‘Generalis’ may also be used in the same application: 
S. Bernardino of Siena Dom. i in Quadrages. Sermo x (Opera ii 
p. 60): ‘tertio vero in diebus festis orationi generali [insistendum 
est], id est attente seu devote et cum omni reverentia divinum 
officium audiendum est.’ 

A modification of this use of the phrase is found in Micro- 
logus 18: ‘nam beatus Innocentius papa, scribens sancto Augustino 
et Aurelio episcopis, asserit quod nos plus communibus et publicis 


2 Quoted in Grimm Deutsches Worterbuch u. s. 
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quam singularibus et privatis orationibus proficere poterimus ’— 
where it is applied to the essential prayers of the rite as 
distinguished from the private prayers of the ministers during 
its course, prayers which vary from church to church, in the 
several uses of the rite. The writer is criticizing the multipli- 
cation of private prayers for the celebrant before communion, 
and adapts to his purpose the letter of S. Innocent I quoted 
above (p. 498). 

(2) Specifically, ‘common prayers’ are those of the public 
prayers in which the faithful co-operate explicitly by word or 
action (dn00upaddv év évi orduart, Rom. xv 6), as opposed to the 
prayers of the priest with which they co-operate only in intention 
and by a final assent (6 dvazAnpGv riv rémov Tod ldidrov . . . épet 7d 
"App énl rij on edyaptoria, I Cor. xiv 16). This explicit co-opera- 
tion has been expressed for the most part, not by the simultaneous 
recitation of prolonged prayers,’ but by means of two closely 
related forms of prayer, the Litany and the ‘ Bidding of Bedes’. 
In a litany either the minister begins each petition and the 
people finish it with a standing response, or the minister bids 
the subject and the people make the petition whether by a vocal 
response or by silent prayer for which an interval is left.2 The 
bidding of bedes is a modification of the bidding form of the litany, 
the biddings being recited continuously and the whole closed with 

1 Simultaneous recitation of prayers at length is perhaps confined to the Lord’s 
Prayer in the eastern (Litt. E. d W. i passim: S. Greg. Magn. Epp. ix 12) and 
Gallican rites (S. Greg. Turon. de mir. S. Martini ii 30). In the Book of Common 
Prayer, in 1549 no prayer is directed to be said ‘ with’ or ‘after’ the minister, and 
the people take vocal part in prayers only by way of response; in 1552, in the 
choir-office the confession is to be said ‘ after’ the minister, and the essential 
Paternoster by ‘ minister, clerks and people’; in the liturgy, the Paternoster after 
communion is to be said after the priest clause by clause (cp. Hooker E. P. v 36 § 1) : 
in 1661 the Paternoster, ‘ wherever it occurs in divine service,’ is to be said ‘ with’ 
the minister, but its division into clauses indicates that ‘ with’ means the same as 
‘after’, and, while the rubric as to the confession before communion is incoherent 
and unintelligible, the division of the confession itself into clauses again suggests 


that it is to be said ‘after’ the minister. In short there are no certain directions 
for simultaneous recitation by ministers and people. 

? The ancient method of responsive psalmody is analogous to this, the deacon or 
the reader reciting the text of the psalm, and the people, who of course had no 
books, responding with a standing refrain, which survives in the ‘ antiphon’ to the 
psalm. I imagine that the fifteenth canon of Laodicea, which forbids ‘ others than 
the canonical singers’ to sing, did not forbid the people to sing their own part, 
the refrain, which they knew, but only to create disturbance by attempting to sing 
the text of the psalm which they did not necessarily know. 
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prayers in which the people take part vocally. ‘Common prayer’ 
therefore, specifically, denotes the Litany and the Bidding Prayer. 

a. The Litany as common prayer. 

In all rites there is, or has been, in the Mass, after the sermon 
which follows the Gospel, a litany of intercession, the ‘ prayers 
of the faithful’, forming the opening feature of the mass of the 
faithful. In the Roman liturgy this litany has fallen into disuse 
except on Good Friday, when the Orationes sollemnes are still 
said, while on all other days they are represented only by the 
isolated Oremus before the offertory. In some rites also this 
litany has been preceded by a series of litanies for catechumens, 
penitents, &c., recited, one for each order, before the expulsions. 
‘Common prayers’ is, perhaps most frequently before the 
sixteenth century, applied to these litanies after the sermon’; 
but it is also used of Litanies generally. 

S. Justin Martyr Afol. i167: émeta (after the sermon) dvordpeOa 
Kown mavtes Kal edxds méumopev: 7b. 65 (referring to the same 
feature of the liturgy) xowds edyds tomodpevor baép Te Eavtay Kat 
Tod mwriodértos kal dAAwy tavtaxod mavrwy. This no doubt implies 
an at least inchoate form of litany.” 

Origen ix Matt. xxvi 36 (iii p. 901) ‘In ecclesiis Christi con- 
suetudo tenuit ut qui manifesti sunt in magnis delictis eiciantur 
ab oratione communi’: i.e. expelled after the mass of the cate- 
chumens and so excluded in the first place from the prayers of 
the faithful which follow. 

S. Chrys. hom. 18 in 2 Cor. 3: xal yap imtp rév evepyoupévar, trtp 
T&v éy peravolg Kowal Kal mapa Tod lepéws Kal map’ ad’tGy ylvoyrat ai 
evxal xal mavres play A€youev eixjv: de incompr. Dei nat. iv 4 ta 
Tod djuou Tis TéAEws amdons évdov Tapovons Koval wept adrGy (sc. Tay 
évepyoupéver) ixernpiat yéevwvtTat Tavrwy 6.00vpaddv Tov Kowdr deanoTHy 
tntp airy éfatrovunévev. The reference in these passages is to 
the litanies for the expelled orders. Cp. im Eph. iii 5 drav 
dxovons AenOGpuev mavtes xowwn—the opening of a litany. Cp. also 
de prophet. obscur. ii 5: hom. 2 in 2 Cor. 5. 

S. Aug. Zp. lv 34: ‘Aut antistes clara voce deprecatur aut 


1 The ‘common’ character of the prayers of the faithful is marked by the 
Efmwpev mavres with which the Byzantine form opens (Litt, E. & W. p. 373) and the 
Dicamus omnes of the Gallican (Stowe Missal f. 16>). 

2 See the remarks of Th. Harnack Der christliche Gottesdienst pp. 247 sqq. 
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communis oratio voce diaconi indicitur’: where the deacon’s 
‘bidding’ of ‘common prayer’ is contrasted with the bishop’s 
prayer. 

Eusebius Gallus hom. in Litaniis (Bibl. patr. Lugdun. vi p. 645) 
‘inter haec autem ille se ab oratione communi reddat alienum 
qui se his periculis non sentit obnoxium’: where the reference is 
to the Gallican Rogations. 

Byzantine anne 4a the prayer of the third antiphon of the 
Enarxis, i.e. our ‘ Prayer of Saint Chrysostom’ (Zitt. Z. & W. 
i pp. 311, 367): ‘O ras xowas tavras kal cvupovovs jyiv xapiodpevos 
mpooevxas: where the reference is apparently to the litanies 
and hymns which accompany the prayers. 

Missale Gothicum Orationes paschales(Nealeand Forbes Gallican 
masses p. 93)‘ Communicatis precibus ac fletibus pro fratribus ac 
sororibus nostris Domini misericordiam deprecemur’. These 
prayers are a series of biddings ‘for all sorts and conditions of 
men’, each followed by a collect. The corresponding prayers 
in the Mozarabic liturgy have a space for silent prayer, marked 
by Flectamus genua and Levate, between each bidding and its 
collect (Migne P. Z. lxxxv 448 sqq.). 

Missale Francorum (Muratori Lit. vet. rom. ii 666 sqq.): in 
the ordinations, after the Dignus est which finally expresses the 
popular election, the bishop says, for deacons ‘Commune votum 
communis prosequatur oratio, ut’, &c.; for presbyters ‘ Sit nobis, 
fratres, communis oratio, ut’, &c.; rn bishops‘ Deum...deprecemur 
uti hunc famulum suum ...ad eorum (sc. plebis) nunc precem 
universam eundem summo sacerdotio. . . locupletet . . . ut igitur 

. idoneus fiat ... adtentissimis concordissimisque omnium 
precibus adiuvemur; omnium pro ipso oratio incumbat .. . im- 
petret ei affectus totius ecclesiae’, &c.; after which follows in each 
case the denedictio of the order. The Gallican ordinations are 
now only preserved as combined with the Roman forms, and so 
placed that the Litany has already occurred in the preceding 
Roman formula. But it may be supposed that the Litany also 
occurred in the Gallican rite between the praefatio or bidding 
and the denedictio, and is what is meant by the communis oratio, 
and by its synonyms in the praefatio of bishops. Otherwise the 
communis oratio must be a silent prayer on the part of the faithful 
for which an interval was left. 
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S. Bernard de gradibus Humilitatis 22 § 56: ‘etsi enim a com- 
munibus orationibus ipsi se excludunt, sed ab affectibus omnino 
non possunt. viderint tamen in quanto periculo sint pro quibus 
ecclesia palam orare non audeat, quae fidenter etiam pro Iudaeis, 
pro haereticis, pro gentilibus orat. cum enim in Parasceve 
nominatim oretur pro quibuslibet malis, nulla tamen mentio fit 
de excommunicatis. Here the reference is to the orationes 
sollemnes of Good Friday. 

S. Symeon of Thessalonica adv. omnes Haereses 339 (Migne 
P.G. clv' 613) Atravela 8€ eéore mapdxAnois mpds Ocdv kai ixeola 
kowh Kal dv dpyny émiepopévny Kal ydpw edyapiorlas tntp ayabdy 
dwpnOévrwy ... kal Tis Kowis edxijs ToD Kvpre €Aénoov adopevov xrA. 

G. Chastellain Chronique vi 1 § 65 (ed. Lattenhove, Brussels 
1864, iv p. 207) ‘Donc ceux de Londres, mesme le roy Edouart, 
en firent processions générales, sermons et dévotes solemnités, la 
ou communes priéres furent enjointes 4 tout l’universel peuple 
pour ce prince’.1_ The ceremonies referred to are those celebrated 
in 1461 on the receipt of the news of the illness of Francesco 
Sforza. The ‘common prayers” are probably those of the 
‘general processions’, viz. the Litany and its collects; but they 
may be those of the Bidding of the Bedes, and belong to the 
next heading. Chastellain’s words suggest—especially when 
they are compared with the description which follows of what 
happened in France on the same occasion—that he is referring 
directly to the mandate by which the ‘solemnities’ were 
enjoined; but I cannot find the mandate in Wilkins, nor can 
I find, among the many mandates for such observances collected 
in Wilkins, any instance earlier than the sixteenth century which 
refers to the prayers ordered—i.e. the Litany—as ‘common 
prayer’. The nearest approach to it I have found is the letter 
of Winchelsey in 1295 ‘ad excitandum populum ad orationes et 
eleemosynas ... pro quibusdam nobilibus et discretis ad partes 
Vasconiae et Franciae transmissis’, which has ‘ut pro statu et 
tranquillitate regni Angliae processiones et orationes, elee- 
mosynae, jejunia et caetera pietatis suffragia per ecclesias fierent 
in communi’ (Wilkins Concilia ii 216). 

Sdchsische Kirchenordnung, 1539 (ap. Richter, i p. 313) 
‘Wiewol das volck bey allen Emptern in der Kirchen zum Gebet 


IT owe this reference to the New English Dictionary, s.v. Common Prayer. 
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sol vermanet vnd angehalten werden, Doch sol man auch zu 
sonderlichen bestimpten zeiten, das gemeine Gebet der Litania 
halten, als auff die vier Quatember eine wochenlang, In den 
Stedten alle Mitwochen oder Freitage in der wochen, nach der 
predigt’. So Brandenburgische Kirchenordn. 1540 (tb. 329). 

Hermann von Wied EFinfaltigs Bedenken, 1543 (ib. ii p. 42) 
‘Vnd dweil das Kyrieeleyson ein algemein gebet, vnnd das Gloria 
in excelsis, einn gemein lobgesang ist, sollen die Pastoren sehen, das 
das volck diese gesang gelehret werde auch in Teutsch zu singen ’. 

Similarly ‘ generalis oratio’ may be used, as in Rabanus Maurus 
de Institutione clericorum i 33 ‘post introitum autem sacerdotis 
ad altare litaniae’ aguntur a clero ut generalis oratio specialem 
praeveniat sacerdotis’. 

4. The Bidding of the Bedes as common prayer. 

The litany of the faithful at the opening of the mass of the 
faithful, which had vanished from the Roman rite on all days 
except Good Friday, was replaced on this side of the Alps, at least 
from the end of the ninth century, by the less formal ‘ Bidding 
of the Bedes’. At first, as will be seen below, this retained an old 
form of the Litany, each bidding being followed by an interval 
for silent prayer, after which a collect was said by the priest. 
Later, the biddings were combined, generally into two paragraphs, 
for the living and for the dead respectively, and the prayers 
followed each paragraph. In Germany the Bidding followed the 
sermon; in France and in parish churches in England, at least 
in later usage, it preceded the sermon. In cathedral churches in 
England it was recited during the procession, under the rood. 
The Bidding, perhaps from the first, was in the vernacular, and 
so far Hamon L’Estrange’s statement may stand—‘of all the 
service then used this only could be called common prayer as 
being the only form wherein the whole congregation did join in 
concert’ (Alliance of the Divine Offices vi, A.C.L. p. 136); but 
only so far, since the prayers themselves were recited in Latin. 

I have not found any unambiguous instance of the ‘ Bidding 
Prayer’ being called simply ‘common prayer’ or ‘common 
prayers’ earlier than the sixteenth century; but in the first 


1 i.e. the Kyrie eleison, which is the survival of a litany and continued to be 
called Litaniae: cp. Walafrid Strabo de rebus ecclesiast. 23 ‘ Laetaniae autem quae 
sequuntur, id est Kirie eleison et Christe eleison’ ; Micrologus 1. 
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explicit reference to it, as below, it is directed to be said ‘in 
commune’, and in the sixteenth century the title is used so 
frequently and so instinctively, especially in Germany, that it 
seems to be traditional. 

Regino of Prum de eccles. discipl. i 190 (Migne P. LZ. cxxxii 
224) ‘Oportet ut diebus festis vel dominicis, post sermonem intra 
missarum sollemnia habitum ad plebem, sacerdos admoneat ut 
iuxta apostolicam institutionem orationem omnes in commune 
pro diuersis necessitatibus fundant ad Dominum pro regibus 
et rectoribus ecclesiarum, pro pace, pro peste, pro infirmis qui 
in ipsa parochia lecto decumbunt, pro nuper defunctis, in quibus 
singillatim precibus plebs orationem dominicam sub silentio dicat, 
sacerdos vero orationes ad hoc pertinentes per singulas admoni- 
tiones sollemniter expleat. Post haec sacra celebretur oblatio’.! 
This is repeated by S. Ivo of Chartres Decret. ii 120. 

Luther Deutsche Messe, 1526 (Richter, i p. 39) ‘ Es sihet, als 
habens die alten bis her, auff der Cantzel gethan, daher noch 
blieben ist, das man auff der Cantzel gemeyn gebet thut, odder 
das vater vnser fur spricht ’. 

Hereafter in the Lutheran Kirchenordnungen this intercession 
after the sermon, called ‘das gemein’ or ‘allgemein Gebet’ or 
‘das gemein Gebet fiir alle Stande’, becomes a constant feature, 
sometimes in the form of a bidding prayer (e.g. Pomerania 1542, 
Richter, ii p. 3: cp. Daniel Cod. /iz. iii p. 39), sometimes the Litany 
(Prussia 1544, 2d. p. 67), sometimes only a prayer of the minister 
(Albertine Saxony 1580, Sehling Evang. Kirchenordn. i p. 370). 
It is unnecessary to quote further examples at length; but see 
Richter i p. 319 (Hamburg), ii p. 116 (Halle), 42, 50 (Cologne),? 
138 (Wiirtemberg), Sehling i pp. 440 (Saxony), 567 (Gottleuba), 
684 (Torgau), 595 (Leipzig).* 


1 Perhaps it is these prayers that are referred to in Capitulary i 4 of Charlemagne, 
A.D. 810, with which Baluze connects Regino’s rule (Baluze Regin. Prum. de eccles. 
discipl. cxc p. 95; Cciv p. 104). 

2 In the English translation of Hermann’s Consultation 1547 and 1548 ‘ gemein 
gebet’ is rendered ‘common prayer’. 

5 On the traditional German Pronaus (French prone) of the Mass—i.e. the sermon, 
the public confession, the bidding prayer, and the notices for the week—see 
Thalhofer Handbuch der katholischen Liturgik, Freiburg-i.-B. 1883-90, ii pp. 123 sqq-, 
where it is remarked: ‘ Dieses allgemeine Gebet ist so recht ein Stick kraftiger 
Volksliturgie und wird daher faglich vom ganzen Volke gemeinsam gebetet, vom 
Prediger nur angestimmt ; betet er es allein und laut vor, so thut er es jedenfalls 
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II 


In England during the sixteenth century, not only after, but 
also before the influence of the occurrence of the phrase in the 
title of the new service-book made it popular in its present vague 
use, ‘common prayer’ or ‘common prayers’ is frequently found. 
It is used in the specific senses already noticed; and it gains 
a new importance in the general sense as applied by way of 
a standing title to ‘Divine Service’; but in many instances its 
exact denotation is quite ambiguous. All that is possible is to 
collect the instances of unambiguous use, and under them to 
arrange tentatively cases that are ambiguous. 

1. The Litany. 

Henry VIII to Cranmer, Aug. 20,1543 (Cranmer Miscellaneous 
Writings, ed. Parker Soc. p. 493): ‘ Forasmuch as there hath been 
now a late and still continueth much rain, and other unseasonable 
weather, whereby is like to ensue great hurt and damage to the 
corn and fruits now ripe upon the ground... we... have thought 
good to cause the [people] to be exhorted by you and other the 
prelates of this our realm ...to call unto God for mercy, and 
with devout and humble prayers and supplications every person, 
both by himself apart, and also by common prayer, to beseech 
Him to send unto us seasonable and temperate weather . . . for 
the which purpose we require you, and nevertheless command you, 
to send unto all your brethren the bishops within your province, 
to cause such general rogations and processions to be made incon- 
tinently within their dioceses, as in like case heretofore hath 
been accustomed in this behalf accordingly.’ Here ‘common 
prayer’ for a particular emergency is to find expression in the 
‘ accustomed’ form of a rogation or litany. 

Exhortation to prayer and Litany, Berthelet, 27 May 1544 
(the first edition of the English Litany) ‘it is thought convenient 
in this common prayer of procession to have it set forth and 
used in the vulgar tongue’. 

Litany, 1544, fin.: ‘ Almightie God whiche haste given vs grace 
at thys tyme with one accorde to make our commune suppli- 
cacyons vnto thee.’ 
zunachst im Namen des Volks.’ The directions for the Pronaus are to be found in 


the diocesan Ritualia or Agendae: in that of Salzburg, 1675, the prayer is called 
oratio generalis (ii p. 547). 
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A letter from the lords of the council for prayers on sundays 
and holy days, May 6, 1548 (Wilkins Concilia iv p. 26) ‘this is 
to will and require you to give advertisement and commandment 
to all the curates in your diocese, that every Sunday and holy 
day in their common prayer they make devout and hearty inter- 
cession to Almighty God for victory and peace’—and a form 
of prayer is enclosed ‘the which we would that you and they 
shéuld follow and read it instead of one of the collects of the 
King’s majesty’s procession’, i.e. the Litany. The form of 
prayer here referred to is quite probably that printed in Jenkins 
Cranmer’s Remains ii p. 186, headed ‘7he Common Prayer’. 
But it is likely that ‘common prayer’ includes also the Bidding 
of the Bedes, the more so that Cranmer provided a further clause 
for the Bidding on the same occasion: see Jenkins 2d. p. 187.1 

Probably the following should be included under this 
head. 

Articles to be followed and observed according to the king’s 
majesty's injunctions and proceedings 1549 (Cardwell Doc. Ann. 
i p. 64) ‘That the common prayer upon Wednesdays and Fridays 
be diligently kept, according to the king’s ordinances, exhorting 
such as may conveniently come to be there’: similarly in Ridley’s 
Injunctions 1550 (tb. p 83). These apparently refer to and 
enforce the first rubric after the Mass in the book of 1549, ‘ Upon 
wednesdays and fridays the English Litany shall be said or 
sung in all places, after such form as is appointed by the king’s 
majesty’s injunctions: or as is or shall be otherwise appointed 
by his highness’—with the ‘antecommunion’ following. The 
reference of the rubric is commonly, I think, supposed to be to 
the Injunctions of 1547, and in that case it only covers the 
‘form’, since those Injunctions have nothing about Wednesdays 
and Fridays, but only require that the Litany shall be said before 
the high Mass, kneeling and without perambulation. But it is 
plain from the other passages cited above that there must have 
been another injunction which has disappeared, and all three 
passages become clear if it directed the Litany to be used on 
Wednesdays and Fridays. The similar 48th Injunction of 


1 The relation of the Bidding Prayer to the Litany had become very close. As 
we have seen, in cathedral churches the bidding was made in the procession; but 
since 1545 the Litany had been the only procession in use, 
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Elizabeth, 1559, is explicit (2. p. 196): ‘That weekly upon 
Wednesdays and Fridays, not being holy days, the curate at 
the accustomed hours of service shall resort to church, and cause 
warning to be given to the people by knolling of a bell, and say 
the litany and prayers.’ It is to be remembered that the Litany 
was not yet, what (in imitation of the Scotch Book of 1637) it 
was practically made to be in 1661, an appendage to Matins; 
and consequently its use was provided for independently of the 
rule as to the recitation of the choir-offices and without the 
exceptions allowed by that rule. 

And possibly the following is to be added. 

Articles against Gardiner (Foxe Acts and Monuments, 1563, 
Pp. 757) ‘and touchinge the procession and common prayer in 
english ’—referring to the requirements made of Gardiner as to 
the subject-matter of his sermon before the king in June 1548. 
The phrase may well be only the equivalent of the ‘common 
prayer of procession’ of 1544 and mean the English Litany. 
But it is possible that ‘common prayer’ means the Bidding of 
the Bedes, as in the Injunctions, and that the reference is to 
a proposal, otherwise, so far as I know, unrecorded, that the 
bedes themselves and not only, as had always been the case, 
the Bidding, should be said in English. 

2. The Bidding Prayer. 

Injunctions of 1547, fin. (Cardwell Doc. Ann. i p. 21) ‘ The 
form of bidding the common prayers. Ye shall pray for the 
whole congregation of Christ’s church’, &c. In 1559, when 
‘common prayer’ was currently used in a wider sense, this title 


1 The original editions of Foxe, 1563 and 1570, read as above: the reprint of 
Townsend and Pratt, 1870, has ‘the procession, and Common Prayer in English’ ; 
Dr Gasquet and Mr Bishop, Edward VI and the Book of Common Prayer pp. 111 sq. 
(1st ed.), paraphrase ‘processions, and the establishment of Common Prayer in 
English’, and comment ‘ He was consequently not merely commanded to express 
his approval of what had actually been done, but also of what Somerset and 
Cranmer proposed to do’. In any case this is something of an exaggeration; for 
matins and evensong and the Mass itself had already been used in English 
(tb. p. 102); and here, if so it be, only the principle of common prayer in English 
is referred to, not the particular form which it might take in the future. But 
anyhow there is a difficulty which this interpretation does not remove; for the 
Litany had been in English since May 1544, and had been enforced as the ordinary 
Sunday and festal procession since the middle of 1545 (Letters and papers foreign 
and domestic: Henry VIII xx pt. i p. 550: Wriothesley Chronicle, ed. Camden 
Soc. i p. 161), and presumably Gardiner had already accepted it. 
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was altered, in the Injunctions of Elizabeth, to ‘ The form of 
bidding the prayers to be used generally in this uniform sort’ 
(Cardwell Doc. Ann. i p. 202). 

Here, I think, should be added Justitution of a Christian man 
1537 (the ‘ Bishops’ Book’) and Necessary doctrine and erudition 
for any Christian man 1543 (the ‘King’s Book’) on the fourth 
commandment (Lloyd Formularies of faith put forth during 
the reign of Henry VIII pp. 143 sqq., 307 sqq.: the words in 
brackets are only in the King’s Book): ‘We be bound by this 
precept at certain times to cease from bodily labour, and to give 
our minds entirely and wholly unto God, to hear [the divine 
service approved, used, and observed in the church, and also] the 
word of God, to acknowledge our own sinfulness unto God, and 
his great mercy and goodness unto us, to give thanks unto him 
for his benefits, to make public and common prayer for all things 
needful’; and below ‘ Against this commandment generally do 
offend all they’ who do not cease from pleasing themselves, who 
spend holy days in idleness instead of spiritual exercises, who 
hear the divine Word heedlessly, who distract themselves ‘in 
Mass time’, ‘and likewise do all those, which in such time as 
the common prayers be made, or the word of God is taught, not 
only themselves do give none attendance thereunto, but also by 
[reading], walking, talking, and other evil demeanour, let other 
that could well use themselves.’ Now obviously the statement 
of the positive devotional duties of the holy days—a first sketch 
of the exhortation ‘ Dearly beloved brethren’ of 1552— is not so 
much a description of particular services of the Church, as a 
statement of the needs which those services and private devotions 
are meant to satisfy, and therefore the insertion of the allusion 
to ‘divine service’ in the King’s book, however desirable 
practically, is rather illogical. But if it be asked where the 
‘public and common prayer for all things needful’ finds its 
expression, it is easy to point to the Bidding Prayer and the 
Litany. But the Litany would only be heard by the people 
on a few days in the year; while the Bedes were heard nearly 
every Sunday, and being bidden in the vernacular were con- 
spicuous and familiar, and they covered ‘all things requisite and 
necessary both for the body and the soul’ at least as adequately 
as anything else in the Breviary or in the Book of Common 

VOL. X. Ll 
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Prayer apart from the Litany.’ It is noticeable also that the 
‘common prayers’ and the ‘word of God’ are the only parts of 
‘ divine service’ to which the detailed attention of ‘the ignorant 
people’, as distinguished from occupation with their own devo- 
tions, is asked for; and this is natural if the common prayers 
are the bidding of the bedes and consequently the only element 
in the service which was in the vernacular, except the sermon, 
and after 1542 two lessons of Scripture. And this conclusion 
is confirmed by Tyndale’s description in 1532 of the public 
prayers for ‘the common necessities’ (Exposition of Matthew 
v. v1. vit, ed. Parker Soc. p. 79): ‘we must have a place to come 
together, to pray in general, to thank and to cry to God for the 
common necessities, as well as to preach the word of God in: 
where the priest ought to pray in the mother tongue, that the 
name of God may be hallowed, and his word faithfully taught 
and truly understood, and faith and godly living increased ; and 
for the king and rulers, that God will give them his Spirit, to 
love the commonwealth ; and for peace, that God will defend us 
from all enemies; for wedering and fruits, that God will keep 
away pestilence and all plagues’: where it is evident that the 
Bidding Prayer, the only public devotion at that moment which 
‘ought to’ be said ‘in the mother tongue’, is being summarized. 

Articles to be enquired of in the visitations to be had within 
the diocese of Canterbury, 1547 (Cardwell Doc. Ann. i p. 42) 
‘Whether in their common prayers they use not the collects 
made for the king, and make not special mention of his majesty’s 
name in the same’, These prayers might be either the Litany 
or the Bedes. But since in the next enquiry the Litany is 
called ‘the English procession’, they are more likely to be the 
Bedes. 


The Council to Bonner, May 23, 1555 (Wilkins, iv p. 128) ‘to 


? See the forms of Bidding Prayer in Honorius of Autun Speculum ecclesiae (Migne 
P. L. clxxii 819 sqq.); Burnet Reformation ii app. p. 104 (1509) ; the collection 
in Forms of Bidding Prayer, Oxford 1840; the French ‘prone’ in Manuale Novio- 
mense, 1546, fin. (Noyon), Rituel du diocése de Sens, 1694, pp. 405-426. The Sarum 
form is meagre as compared with some others. It is to be remembered that the 
preces of the Divine Service were not said on Sundays and festivals. In Hermann 
Einfalt. Bedenk, (Richter, ii p. 42) the ‘gemein Gebet’ after the sermon is called 
‘das gepet fur alle stende vnnd notturffit der kirchen’ (English translation 1547 
‘a prayer for all states of men and necessities of the congregation °). 


pre 
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cause common prayers to be used for this purpose’ (viz. for 
peace between the Emperor and France) ‘ in all churches within 
your diocese ... and in the same their common prayers to pray 
also to Almighty God’ for the conclave engaged in the election 
of a pope. 

3. The Divine Service. 

Prayer Book of 1549, title: ‘ Zhe book of common prayer and 
administration of the Sacraments, and other rites and ceremonies 
of the Church: after the use of the Church of England, 

ib. Preface: ‘the common prayers of the Church, commonly 
called divine service.’ 

Act of Uniformity, 1549: ‘ Where of long time there hath been 
had in this Realm of England, and in Wales, divers forms of 
Common Prayer, commonly called the service of the Church: 
that is to say the Use of Sarum,’ &c. 

Here ‘common prayer’ or ‘common prayers’ is distinguished 
from ‘the administration of the sacraments and other rites’, and 
is equated with ‘ divine service’ or the ‘service of the Church’. 
Now in England ‘divine service’, servitium divinum, generally 
meant the choir offices, the contents of the Breviary, as contrasted 
with the Mass and the contents of the Missal. Besides, the 
Preface of 1549, now called (since 1661) ‘ Concerning the Service 
of the Church’, treats only of the choir office, as it did in its first 
form in Cranmer’s experimental reformation of the Breviary, and 
in the original from which Cranmer for the most part derived it, the 
Breviarium Romanum of Quignon, while Cranmer’s ‘common 
prayers of the church commonly called divine service’ translates 
Quignon’s ‘ horarias preces quas canonicas etiam appellamus ’.? 
It might seem then that in the book of 1549 ‘common prayer’ 
means simply and exactly what ‘ divine service’ meant, and that 
it covers only matins and evensong, along with the Litany, which 


1 For the popular use of ‘divine service’ in this sense see Chaucer Canterbury 
Tales Prologue, Prioress; Cavendish The Life and Death of Thomas Wolsey passim. 
In the Sarum Consuetudinary and Customary (Frere Use of Sarum i) servitium is 
generally used of the choir offices, officium of the mass; but sometimes servitium 
is used of the mass, while officium is used frequently (pp. 159, 180, &c.) and officium 
Servitii sometimes (pp. 174, 182) of the choir offices. In the Rationale ‘divine 
service’, and in the 25th Injunction of 1547 ‘service’, denote the choir office 
simply. 

* Gasquet and Bishop Edward VI and the Book of Common Prayer pp. 356 sqq- 

Lia 
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was also contained in the Breviary and was already, as we have 
seen, regarded as typically common prayer. But on the other 
hand, ‘divine service’ was sometimes used more loosely in the 
sixteenth century; e.g. in Cromwell's Jnjunctions of 1538 (Gee 
and Hardy Documents p. 280), in Necessary doctrine as quoted 
above, and in the book of 1549 itself, in the seventh rubric after 
the Mass, it is used in a sense which must include the Mass.! 
In the reign of Mary, in the 10th of the Articles directed by the 
Queen to Bonner (Cardwell Doc. Ann. i p. 113), in Bonner’s 
Visitation Articles 7, 12, 18 (tb. pp. 126, 128 sq.) and in Pole’s 
Visitation Articles: touching the lay people 4, 5 (ib. p. 173), 
‘divine service’ includes the Mass and is in fact equivalent 
to ‘mass, matins and eveningsong’ (2d. p. 175). As we have 
already seen, the ‘common prayers’ of Wednesdays and 
Fridays included the ‘antecommunion’. And again, further 
down in the Act of Uniformity, the contents of the book are 
described (Gee and Hardy p. 360) as ‘the Matins, Evensong, 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, commonly called the Mass, 
and administration of each of the sacraments and all their 
common and open prayer’, and (zd. p. 361) the use of ‘ any other 
rite, ceremony, order, form, or manner of Mass . . . or Matins, 
Evensong, administration of the sacraments, or other open prayer 
than is mentioned or set forth in the said book’ is forbidden 
under penalties. Here the Mass is, quite properly, distinguished 
from the administration of the Sacraments, a distinction which 
was especially emphasized at the moment, since for some months, 
while the Mass remained in Latin, ‘the order of the Com- 
munion’ had been in English; a distinction too which has 
left its mark on the title of the Mass in the book of 1549, ‘ The 
Supper of the Lord and the holy Communion, commonly called 
the Mass’: so that the Mass, apart from the Communion, is not 
included in the administration of the sacraments and must belong 
to ‘common prayer’. Consequently ‘common prayer’ and its 
equivalent ‘ divine service’ do not exclude, and in fact seem to be 


‘ In the book of 1549 ‘divine service’ occurs only in the two places mentioned 
above: ‘service’ in the rubric after the twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity is of 1552, 
and covers both choir office and mass: the other instances of ‘divine service’ 
in the present book are of 1661 and obviously cover both, if not in fact everything 
done in church. 
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intended to cover, the Mass, with its bidding prayer, otherwise 
provided for outside the book, as well as the choir offices and the 
Litany. 

This use is further illustrated by the following. 

Rationale (1545-15471: Strype Eccl. Mem. i app. cix) ‘ Cere- 
monies used in the Mass ... And first, it is to be understanded, 
that the Priest is a common Minister in the name and sted of the 
whole congregation, and, as the mouth of the same, not only 
rendreth thanks unto God for Christs death and passion, but also 
maketh the common prayer, and commendeth the people and 
their necessities in the same unto Almighty God.’ But perhaps 
‘the common prayer’ is here the bidding of the bedes. 

Some questions with answers made to them by the bishops of 
Worcester, Chichester and Hereford (i.e. Heath, Day and Skyp) 
1547 (Cranmer Miscellaneous Writings, Parker Soc. p. 153) 
‘Whether in the primitive church there were any priests that 
lived by saying of mass, matins and evensong and praying for 
souls only . . . Answer. There were priests in the primitive 
church which preached not, but exercised themselves in prayer 
for the quick and the dead, and other spiritual ministrations in the 
church, and accustomably used common prayers both morning 
and evening’; where the ‘common prayers both morning and 
evening ’ of the answer corresponds to the ‘ matins and evensong’ 
or ‘mass, matins and evensong’ of the question. 

Tunstall in Answers to queries concerning abuses in the Mass 
1547 (Burnet Reformation ii app. pp. 146, 138) ‘the Mass, being 
the common prayer of the whole Church’; ‘the Mass by 
Christ’s institution consisteth in those things which be set forth 
in the Evangelists ... with ... common prayer for the mystical 
body of Christ.’ 


1 The date of the so-called Rationale seems to me to be fixed for one of these 
three years by the section on General and particular processions ; for this provides 
‘that in al processions the maner of praying appointed by the King’s injunctions’ 
—i.e. the English Litany—‘ be observed’, and cannot therefore be earlier than 1545 
(see p. 512 n. 1 above) ; and it implies perambulation, which was forbidden by the 
Injunctions of 1547. And it is obviously intermediate between the Necessary doctrine 
of 1543 and the Book of Common Prayer of 1549; for while its exposition of the 
minor ceremonies is derived from the section on the Fourth Commandment in the 
former (which repeats it from the Jmstitution of 1537), its account of the rationale 
of ceremonies in general is identical in substance with the note Of Ceremonies in 
the latter. 
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Under this head perhaps the following ought to be included. 

Injunctions 20, 1547 (Cardwell Doc. Ann. i p. 13) ‘That no 
person shall from henceforth alter or change the order and 
manner of any fasting day that is commanded, or of common 
prayer or divine service, otherwise than is specified in these 
injunctions ’—which repeats one of Cromwell’s injunctions of 
1538 (Gee and Hardy Documents p. 280), only substituting 
‘common’ for ‘any’ and ‘these’ for ‘the said’. In_ strict 
language ‘common prayer’ and ‘divine service’, covered as they 
are by a single ‘of’, ought to be equivalents; and in that case 
they would be used synonymously in what appears to be their 
meaning in 1549. But perhaps precision of language in that 
period, or in any period, can scarcely be so closely pressed, and 
the meaning of ‘common prayer’ ought perhaps to be de- 
termined by ‘common prayers’ as used further down in the 
Injunctions. And in that case, ‘divine service’ would keep the 
general sense it has in the original injunction of 1538, and the 
changes referred to would be those of Injunction 22 above 
(Epistle and Gospel in English in high Mass; and an English 
lesson in Matins and Evensong, with abridgement of the offices 
to make room for them); while ‘common prayer’ would be the 
Bidding of the Bedes, for which a modified formula is provided 
at the end of the Injunctions. 

Articles to be enquired of in the visitations to be had within 
the diocese of Canterbury, 1547, 62 (Cardwell Doc. Ann.i p. 49) 
‘Whether in the time of the litany, or any other common 
prayer in the time of the sermon or homily, and when the priest 
readeth the scripture to the parishioners, any person have 
departed out of the church’, &c.: derived from the twenty-fourth 
Injunction of 1547 with the substitution ‘or any other common 
prayer in the time’ for ‘of the mass’: 725. 72 (ibid. p. 50) 
‘whether any have used to commune, jangle and talk in the 
church in the time of the common prayer, reading of the homily, 
preaching, reading or declaring of the scripture’ : similarly no. 80, 
and Ridley’s Injunction (zd. p. 84). In the first of these passages 
it is certainly implied that litany and bidding prayer before 
a sermon otherwise isolated are ‘common prayer’; but in all 


three cases ‘common prayer’ would seem to be used in the 
larger sense. 
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III 

Hitherto the denotation of ‘common prayer’ has been princi- 
pally illustrated, and the phrase has been taken to connote prayer 
made by or in the name of all the faithful, who take their part in it 
either vocally or by intention. But in some few of the examples 
of its use already quoted it seems at least to include something 
more than this, while in some examples it may be doubtful what 
is the precise connotation intended. But the use of the phrase 
can be further illustrated by examples in which the general 
connotation already mentioned is modified, and by others in 
which it is definitely changed; and these may throw light on 
the doubtful cases. 

1. By a slight shifting of meaning, ‘common prayer’ may be 
that which all the faithful may or do frequent or are expected to 
frequent, apart from all immediate consideration of the part they 
take in it. 

This, I imagine, is the meaning of ‘das gemeine Ampt’ (‘ com- 
mune officium’, ‘commune seruice’) or ‘das ordentliche gemeine 
Ampt’ used by Hermann von Wied of the high Mass of festivals 
(Richter, ii p. 50; Pia deliberatio f. cxvi; Consultation f. ccli). 

And ‘common’ seems to have a similar connotation in the 
title of Knox’s Book of Common Order, 1564. 

Calvin uses ecclésiastique in this sense, in the title of his 
service-book, La forme des prieres ecclésiastiques. 

In English it is generally represented by ‘ public’ and some- 
times by ‘open’; and in fact ‘common prayer’ in the title of the 
Prayer Book seems to have been sometimes understood in this 
sense immediately after the publication of the book of 1549.1 

The council's letter to Bonner for reformation of certain masses 
at St Pauls, 24 June 1549 (Cardwell Doc. Ann. i p. 66) ‘ as it is 
appointed in the book of the public service’. 

The king's order for bringing in popish rituals, 14 Feb. 1533 
(ib. p. 74) ‘the publicke service, th’ administration of the 
sacramentes, and other rightes and ceremonies’. 

So the title of Haddon’s Latin translation of the Prayer Book, 
1560, is Liber Precum publicarum seu ministerij Ecclesiasticae 


1 The Homily Of Common Prayer and Sacraments (1563) and Hooker E£. P. 
v 24 sq. use ‘ public’ and ‘ common’ as synonymous in the sense of ‘collective’. 
In Acts v 18 pisblica (8npociq) from Wyclif onwards has been rendered ‘common’, 
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administrationis Sacramentorum, aliorumque rituum & caerimo- 
niarum in Ecclesia Anglicana—a curious perversion of the 
title-page ; and Liber precum publicarum has been the constant 
rendering down to the present, except in Durel’s version of 1670, 
which has communium. Similarly the Greek versions of 1638 
and 1665 have dnyoclwr edx Gv and rijs dnpuoolas eixijs respectively, 
the French of 1618 pritres publiques, the German of 1718 das 
allgemeine Gebetbuch, the Italian of 1685 publiche preghiere, the 
Spanish of 1612 rezado publico, the current Danish dex almindelige 
Bénnebog. On the other hand, ‘common’ seems to be repre- 
sented by the gyffredin of the Welsh version of 1599, the 
comhchoitchion of the Irish of 1608 and choitchionn of the Gaelic 
of 1794; while the French of 1553 has prieres communes, the 
Dutch versions of 1645 and 1704 gemeinen Kerckendienst and 
gemeene gebeden respectively, the Portuguese of 1695 oracad 
commum, the Spanish of 1707 oracion commun, and the current 
Italian preghiere comunis 

So S. Thomas in a passage parallel to that quoted above 
(p. 501) from the Summa, exchanges communis for publica: 
in Sentt. 1V xv 4 qu. 2: ‘duplex est oratio, scilicet privata quam 
quisque pro se facit: et publica quae facienda incumbit ministris 
ecclesiae, ut dictum est. et quia haec publica oratio non fit ab 
orante solum pro se sed pro aliis, ideo non debet solum esse 
mentalis sed vocalis etiam, ut per orationem voce expressam 
etiam alii ad devotionem excitentur et ad continuandam inten- 
tionem suam orantibus.’ Cp. Catechismus Conc. Trident. IV viii 3. 

‘Open prayer’ is illustrated by the following. 

Act of Uniformity, 1549 (Gee and Hardy Documents p. 361) 
‘open prayer in and throughout this Act, is meant that prayer 
which is for other to come unto or hear either in common 
churches or private chapels or oratories, commonly called the 
service of the Church’. 

Ridley’s Visitation articles, 1550 (Cardwell Doc. Ann. i p. 80) 
‘any other rite, ceremony, order, form, or manner of communion, 
mattens or evensong, ministration of sacraments, or open prayers, 
than is set forth in the Book of Common Prayer’. 


1 On the other hand, Bingham in The French church’s apology for the church of 
England iii 6 renders les priéres publiques of the French protestant synods by 
‘common prayer’ or ‘the public common prayer’. 
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Advertisements, 1566 (2b. p. 288) ‘in the ministration of God’s 
holy worde, in open prayer and ministration of sacraments’. 

Cp. A letter to preachers 1548 (tb. p. 52) ‘open and common 
preaching’. 

2. Again, prayer may be ‘common’ not only in its source, as 
made by all, but also in its scope and intention, as made for all, 
‘pro omnibus ordinibus,’ ‘for all sorts and conditions of men,’ 
according to their several needs. 

S. Cyprian de dominica oratione 8: ‘ante omnia pacis doctor 
adque unitatis magister singillatim noluit et priuatim precem 
fieri, ut quis cum precatur pro se tantum precetur. non dicimus 
Pater meus qui es in caelis nec panem meum da mihi hodie... 
publica est nobis et communis oratio, et quando oramus, non pro 
uno sed pro populo toto oramus, quia totus populus unum 
sumus.’ 

S. Chrys. hom. 19 in Matt. 4: radedver dt xownhy txtp trav ddedpav 
ToveicOar Thy evxnv’ ov yap A€yet ‘O Tlarnp pov 6 év rois ovipavois, 
adX’ ‘O Tlarhip judy, txép rod Kowod odparos ras dejnoes avadhépor.! 

Antiphonary of Bangor ff. 20-22 (ed. Warren ii pp. 22 sq., 63) 
‘Oratio communis fratrum’; f. 34 (ib. pp. 31, 80) ‘Ad horas 
diet oratio communis ... common oroit dun’ (i.e. ‘common orate 
for us’); two series, a longer and a shorter, of verses and collects 
for the several estates, for use at the divine office. But ‘common’ 
here may mean ‘ said by’, or ‘in the name of, all’. 

See also the end of the passage from the Pilgrimage of 
perfection quoted above, p. 501. 

It is possible that ‘gemein Gebet’ was understood in this 
sense in some of the Lutheran Orders. Where it is explained, in 
some cases it is clearly laid down that it means common prayer 
in the sense of prayer made by all (Halle, Richter ii p. 16: 
Wiirtemberg, 2d. p. 138); but in Eine kurze form des gemeinen 

1 Cp. Constt. app. iii 19 mpocevydpevos ws vids warp nal A€yor ws dwd Kowod Tod 
Tiv moray avvabpoicparos obrws Tarep hyav: [S. Bernard] Expositio in Or. Dom. 1: 
‘antequam ad petitiones veniatur, captatio benevolentiae in ore orantis praemittitur, 
Pater noster. inducitur unusquisque simul orans, non sibi sed communi saluti 
hominum, ut caritas et unitas ecclesiae designetur’: Abelard Expos. in Or. Dom. : 
‘ qui dicit mostery excludit superbiam quia non sibi arroganter proprium aut specialem 
sed et aliis etiam communem denunciat’: Latimer Sermon 1 on the Lord's Prayer: 


‘This word “ our” teacheth us to consider that the Father of heaven is a common 


Father ...so that when I pray, I pray not for myself alone, but for all the rest.’ 
Cp. also S. Optatus de Schism. Don. iv 2. 
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gebets in the Albertine-Saxon Order of 1580 (Sehling, i p. 370) 
the bidding suggests the other sense: ‘Ihr geliebten in Christo, 
dieweil wir aller glieder eines leibes sind, welches haupt Christus 
ist, so sol sich je ein glied des andern annemen, und fiireinander 
bitten.’ So also the Hanneberg Order (2d. ii p. 310). 

This sense of ‘common’ is represented in the English Prayer 
Book by ‘ general’; viz. in the first rubric after the Mass (1552) 
‘ the general prayer, for the whole state of Christes churche militante 
here in earth ; and in the title of the Litany (1661) ‘ the Litany or 
general supplication’ ; but it is possible that ‘ common’ is intended 
to bear this sense in the passages quoted above (p. 517) from the 
Rationale and the second from Tunstall. 

In Calvin’s order of service, as in the Lutheran, a prayer of 
intercession follows the sermon,! and among English people who 
have followed this order, this prayer has been commonly known 
as a ‘General Prayer’. Thus: 

A Brieff discours off the troubles begonne at Franckford, 1575 
p. vii: ‘After the sermon, a generall praier for all estates and 
for oure countrie of Englande was also deuised, at thende off 
whiche praier, was ioined the lords praier.’ 

A booke of the forme of common prayers ...agreable to... the 
use of thi reformed churches, 1586 (the ‘Middleburgh Prayer 
Book’: Hall Rel. Liturg. i p. 4) ‘The contents . .. divers Forms 
of General Prayers for the whole Estate of the Church, after the 
Sermon’. 

The Reformation of the Liturgy, 1661 (the ‘ Savoy Liturgy’: 
ib. iv p. 33) ‘let the following General Prayer be used, when the 
Minister findeth it convenient, instead of the Litany and Collects’ ; 
p. 36 ‘ The General Prayer’; p.142‘A Larger Litany or General 
Prayer: to be used at discretion’. 

3. Prayer may be ‘common’ as made for a class, as dis- 
tinguished from prayers made for any or all of the included 
individuals in particular. 

Council of Cologne, 1536, vi 37 (Mansi Concilia xxxii 1255) 
‘cum multum plerumque temporis parvo cum fructu teratur in 
recensendis singulatim defunctorum nominibus, ubi viritim pro 
quolibet exigitur una oratio dominica, idque interdum non citra 
suspicionem vel quaestus vel ambitionis fiat; nobis potius vide- 


} See La forme des prieres ecclésiastiques in Corpus reformatorum xxxiv p. 173. 
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bitur ut populus ad communem pro defunctis orationem pie ac 
devote dicendam accendatur et hae genealogiae intermittantur ’. 

G. Cassander Preces ecclesiasticae (Opera 1616) p. 386: ‘ Ora- 
liones communes pro salute viuorum et mortuorum’: p. 393 
‘ Orationes communes’: where, if one is to judge by the contents 
of the prayers, communes means for the living and the dead, and 
for the people of God, in general. 

This use of ‘common’ is analogous to that of ‘ general’ in the 
‘General Confession’ and ‘ General Thanksgiving’ of the Book of 
Common Prayer ; i.e. confession of sins in general and thanks- 
giving for benefits in general, as distinguished from the detailed 
enumeration of particular sins and benefits. 

So S. Augustine de cura gerenda pro mortuis 4: ‘quas (sc. sup- 
plicationes pro spiritibus mortuorum) faciendas pro omnibus in 
christiana et catholica societate defunctis etiam tacitis nomini- 
bus eorum sub generali commemoratione suscepit ecclesia; ut 
quibus ad ista desunt parentes aut filii aut quicunque cogniti 
vel amici ab una eis exhibeantur pia matre communi.’ 

Leofric Missal, ed. Warren, p. 192: ‘ Item alia missa generalis’ 
—-i.e. for the dead in general. 

Wyclif Septem haereses init.: ‘Thai say furst, that speciale 
prayere aplied by hor prelatis is better then generale. As, one 
Famulorum saide of a frere is better then a Pater noster, with 
other thinges even: ffor the Pater noster is moste generale, and 
the Famulorum moste special, of alle the prayers that God heris’ 
—an example of Wyclif’s polemic (founded partly on his predesti- 
narianism, partly on his hostility to foundations—chantries and 
so on—for continual intercession) against ‘ special’ prayers, in the 
sense of prayers ‘applied’ to individuals and of prayers directed 
to special objects. See also Sermons III xliv (ed. Wyclif Soc. 
iii pp. 380 sq.), IV iii (2b. iv pp. 27-33). His theory is that 
prayers should rather be ‘general’, for all men and for all good, 
and the special application of them left to God. Famulorum 
refers to the paragraphs of the Canon ‘Memento Domine famu- 
lorum famularumque tuarum’ in which individuals are prayed 
for by name, ‘N. et N.’ 

Erasmus Modus orandi (Opera, Basel 1540, v p. 941): ‘ denique 
tametsi probandum est, quod pro suo quisque principe orat, 
tamen conveniret, ut in publicis precibus non unius aut 
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illius, sed omnium principum Christianorum generalis fieret 
mentio.’ 

4. Prayers may be ‘common’ as used at any time, as dis- 
tinguished from those proper to particular days or seasons. 

Missale ad usum Sarum (ed. Dickinson c. 813* sqq.) ‘ Memo- 
riae communes’, i.e. the ‘ orationes diversae’ of the Pian Missal 
‘ dicendae in Missa ad libitum sacerdotis cum tis quae in propriis 
Missis assignantur, quando non est Festum Duplex’. Similarly 
the ‘ Commune sanctorum’ and within it the ‘communia’ of the 
several classes of saints, of the Missal and the Breviary, are the 
services in commemoration of any saint belonging to the class, 
who has no proper service commemorating him individually. 
And the ferial Preface in the Mass is praefatio communis or 
generalis as distinguished from the propriae of particular days 
and seasons (J/issale Romanum 1474, ed. Lippe, Henry Bradshaw 
Soc., i p. 205, ii p. 109). In the Jacobite Syrian rite JMwog, Jhod,, 
oratio communis, is used of the ferial office (Payne Smith 
Thesaurus syriacus $.V. wi). 

In the English book, the Collects added after the Mass in 
1549 ‘to be said after the Offertory when there is no Com- 
munion’, were in 1552 converted into memoriae communes by the 
addition to the rubric of ‘And the same may be said also as 
often as occasion shall serve, after the collects either of Morning 
and Evening prayer, Communion, or Litany, by the direction of 
the minister’; but no specific title is given them. 


IV 


‘Common Prayer’, then, is an old and venerable phrase, 
applied to litanies from the second century onwards and to the 
service of the Church as a whole and in its parts from at least 
the ninth century, and used to describe the contents of the 
existing service-books at the time when the reform of them was 
contemplated or in hand. Consequently it does not, as it some- 
times seems to be supposed, mark any characteristic peculiar to 
the present English rite; it only expresses an acknowledged 

1 Ordo communis or generalis, the framework and fixed formulae of the liturgy, 


as distinguished from the variable lessons, hymns, and anaphoras, is perhaps due 
to Renaudot, and does not represent a Syriac phrase. 
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character of the service of the Church always and everywhere. 
At the same time, although I at least cannot recall any explicit 
evidence for the supposition, it is possible and probable that it 
was deliberately chosen from among several possible titles in 
order to emphasize this aspect of things and to keep it before 
men’s minds. We have often been reminded in the last few 
years that the accepted obligation and practice of people in 
general in the middle ages was to assist not only at mass, 
but also at matins and evensong, on Sundays and festivals 
at least: the rule was ‘ matins, mass, and evensong’. This is 
assumed, for example, in the documents put out during the pro- 
cess of change in the sixteenth century. But of course the 
majority of people did not and could not follow either the mass 
or the offices in detail: they took their part by their general 
assent and their own devotions. Manuals like the Lay Folks’ 
Mass Book and the Primer provided them with devotions by which 
they might follow the mass on a parallel line; and Tyndale’s 
direction to the people in 1532 is ‘ Then while the priests sing 
psalms, let every man pray privately and give God thanks for 
such benefits as his heart knoweth he hath received of God, and 
commend to God his private necessities and the private necessi- 
ties of his neighbours which he knoweth and. is privy to’!; and 
the Justitution of every Christian man and the Necessary doctrine 
give like directions at greater length.2, The book of 1549 aimed 
at providing a service which should be ‘common’ in a fuller 
sense, common, not only in intention but in expression, not only 
dpoOvpaddv but also €v évi orduart, and at realizing what none would 
dispute to be the ideal of the Church— quando psallitur psallatur 
ab omnibus, cum oratur oretur ab omnibus, cum lectio legitur facto 
silentio aeque audiatur a cunctis legente lectore’.* And it is likely 
enough that the canonization given to the phrase ‘common 
prayer’ by its adoption as a formal title was intended to call and 
to retain attention to this ideal. 

But Dr Gwatkin has lately asserted that ‘this emphasis on 
Common Prayer, this ignoring of separate devotion in public 
worship’ involved a ‘ significant ’ ‘ change in the ideal of worship’, 

1 Expos. of Mat. v. vi. vit, ed. Parker Soc. p. 79. 


2 Formularies of faith in the reign of Henry VIII pp. 144 sq., 307 8q- 
3 Nicetas of Remesiana de Psalmodiae bono 13: Isidore of Seville de Officits i 10, 
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and he adds, apparently in illustration of this, that ‘at the Re- 
formation it was argued on the Romish side that the public 
service ought not to be understanded of the vulgar, because it 
disturbed their devotions’) as though the system of parallel 
private devotions represented the existing ideal. Such fragmen- 
tary history of ‘common prayer’ as can be gathered from the 
examples of its use collected above, seems to me, so far as it goes, 
rather to suggest that there was no change of ideal at all, but at 
most an attempt to disentangle an acknowledged principle from 
the encumbrances created by historical circumstances, Of course 
the Book of Common Prayer itself does not ‘ignore’ private 
devotions any more than the books which it displaced, unless we 
suppose that these were zztended to be unintelligible. In fact 
the book of 1549 recognizes private devotions as the older books 
had not: ‘£very man and woman to be bound to hear and 
be at the divine service in the parish church where they be 
resident, and there with devout prayer or godly silence and 
meditation, to occupy themselves”* And if by the argument 
on the Roman side is meant, as I suppose it is, the argument 
of Harding against Jewel, Harding neither says, nor, I think, 
means what Dr Gwatkin suggests. Of course, he is concerned 
to defend the use of the Latin Church, and he expends a 
great deal of special pleading to make out the best case he 
can for it: but he does not, I think, offer any such abstract 
defence of it, as desirable in itself, as might be inferred from 
Dr Gwatkin’s note. He uses ‘common prayer’ quite freely of 
the service of the Church ; he of course grants that what he is de- 
fending is not primitive and apostolic, but ‘ after that the faithful 
people was multiplied ... and had been so well instructed in all 
points of religion, as by their own accord they conformed them- 
selves to the ministers at the common prayers, in the Latin 
church the service was set out in Latin, and it was thought 
sufficient, part of the people in the choir to answer for the whole. 
And this hath been esteemed for a more expedite and convenient 
order, than if it were in the vulgar tongue of every nation’—no 
doubt for the reasons ordinarily alleged, such as they are. But 
some of the people can follow the service in detail, ‘the Latin 
tongue in the Latin church is not altogether strange and un- 

1 Gwatkin The Knowledge of God ii p. 233. 2 Seventh rubric after the Mass. 
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known ; for beside the priest, in most places, some of the rest 
have understanding of it, more or less’ (so there can be no 
abstract desire that the laity as such should not understand the 
language of the Church)—and it is in itself desirable that all 
should understand ; ‘ it were good the people, having humble and 
reverent hearts’ (i.e. as the context shews, not innovating in this 
matter against authority), ‘ understood the service, I deny not... 
Yet all standeth not in understanding ... and when we shall all 
appear before Christ, in that dreadful day of judgement, we shall 
not be required to give an account of our understanding, but 
(faith presupposed) of our charity’ : ‘ yea, even with my very heart 
I wish with Moses Quis tribuat ut omnis populus prophetet... 
but all the common people to understand the priest at the service, 
I think wise and godly men judge it not a thing so necessary, as 
for the which the ancient order of the church, with no little 
offence, public and universal authority not consulted, should be 
condemned, broken and quite abrogated by private advice of 
a few.’ But as it is, the service is in fact common, the people 
take their place in it, ‘they give assent to it, and ratify it in 
their hearts, and do conform themselves unto the priest, though 
not in special, yet in general ; that is to wit, though not in every 
particular sentence of praise and thanksgiving, or in every several 
petition, yet in the whole. For if they come to church with 
a right and good intent, as the simple do no less than the 
learned; their desire is to render unto God glory, praise and 
honour, and to thank him for benefits received, and withal to 
obtain of him things behoveful for them in this life and in the life 
to come. And without doubt this godly affection of their minds 
is so acceptable to God, as no understanding of words may be 
compared with it. This requisite assent, and conforming of 
themselves to the priest, they declare by sundry outward tokens 
and gestures ; as by standing up at the gospel,’ &c.: ‘And as 
the vulgar service pulleth their minds from private devotion to 
hear and not to pray, to little benefit of knowledge, for the 
obscurity of it ; so the Latin giveth them no such motion; they 
occupy themselves, while the priest prayeth for all and in the 
person of all, in their private prayers, all for all, and everyone for 
himself.’ ? 


1 The Works of John Jewel, ed. Parker Soc., i pp. 317 sqq., 322 Sq.5 332 
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Now whatever any one may feel as to the presuppositions and 
the details of this argument, it is not an argument in defence of 
a service ‘not understanded of the people’ in the abstract, nor 
yet an argument that the service ought not to be understanded, 
because, if it were, it would disturb their private devotions. It is 
an argument, on the one hand, that there are considerations of 
greater importance which may, and at the moment do, interfere 
with what is abstractly desirable, however Harding’s estimate of 
the intelligence of the people may suggest that he regards it 
as practically impossible; and on the other hand, that the people 
can, and by their devotions do, take their place in the service, 
which, though they cannot follow it in detail, they do understand 
in general ; and that this is all they can really do in a vernacular 
service, which in fact is still in detail beyond their understanding, 
while by being half intelligible it is more distracting than a ser- 
vice the language of which is frankly unintelligible and can be 
ignored. 


F. E. BRIGHTMAN. 
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DOCUMENTS 


ITER DUNELMENSE: DURHAM BIBLE MSS, WITH 
THE TEXT OF A LEAF LATELY IN THE 
POSSESSION OF CANON GREENWELL OF 
DURHAM, NOW IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


In September 1908 I was able to carry out a long projected-visit to 
Durham with a view of examining such MSS of the Vulgate Gospels 
as still remained in the Cathedral Library. At Durham only was it 
possible to view on the spot some remains of what had been in its time 
a unique output of English scholarship and calligraphy. In the 
Northumbrian Church met and mingled the two streams of Christian 
tradition most fertilizing for the cause of sacred learning. Ireland, 
though cut off since the fifth century, by the heathen invasion of 
England, from direct contact with the Christianity of Europe, displayed 
in her monasteries an ardent zeal for theological knowledge and an un- 
rivalled skill and patience in the production of calligraphic manuscripts. 
And if missionaries came from Rome to wrestle with the paganism of 
the southern English, a line of Irish missionaries were simultaneously 
carrying the Gospel both to the north of England and also along the 
edge of Frankish territory as far as the Alps and the Apennines. At 
Péronne on the Somme, at Luxeuil in the Vosges, at St Gall by the 
Lake of Constance, at Bobbio on the northern slopes of the Apennines, 
Irish monasteries arose to be at once homes of learning and centres of 
evangelization : and what Gall and Columban had done abroad, that 
Aidan and his followers began for Northumbria at Lindisfarne. Mean- 
while the greater mission from the south reached York in 625, in the 
person of Paulinus, some ten years before the consecration of Aidan. 
For a generation the two missions, one owing allegiance to Rome, the 
other looking to Iona and Ireland as the source of its inspiration, 
worked in presence of one another, till a definite solution of their rival 
claims was reached at the synod of Whitby in 664. The nominal dispute 
in the council raged over the shape of the tonsure and over the right 
method of calculating Easter. But the defeat of the Irish party, and 
the withdrawal of the irreconcileable element among them from English 
ground, meant much more than the adoption of two foreign customs: it 
meant that the English Church, instead of accentuating its insularity by 
turning its back on Europe, preferred to bind its fortunes with those of 
continental Christianity, and became of all Western Churches the most 
docile and devoted pupil of the successors of the great pope whom it 
rightly named ‘ apostle of the English’. 

It is to this peculiar combination of Irish and Roman elements that 
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the Northumbrian Church owed the qualities and opportunities which, 
in the century that followed the synod of Whitby, earned it its undying 
fame. From its Irish ancestry it inherited all the learning and love of 
books which it was able to satisfy to the full in its intercourse with Italy, 
the paradise of the bibliophile. Two great twin monasteries between 
the Tyne and the Wear—St Peter of Wearmouth, founded in 674, and 
St Paul of Jarrow, founded in 681—became the hearth of the new 
renaissance and the depository of the treasures which the two inde- 
fatigable travellers, the abbots Benedict Biscop and Ceolfrid, collected 
on their numerous journeys to Rome. Naples and Capua were 
ransacked : books that had come from Sardinia, books that had come 
from Vivarium, Cassiodorus’s school of learning in southernmost Italy, 
found their way to Northumbria. With the manuscripts came calli- 
graphers to reproduce them in the best handwriting of the day: and 
Italian Bibles were being copied by Italian scribes, not only in Jarrow 
and Wearmouth, but, as it would seem, in northern Lindisfarne as well. 

These books—the old exemplars brought from Italy, and the new 
and magnificent copies made from them—were the most priceless 
possession of the great Northumbrian religious houses: and it was 
with gifts of their best that they endowed their mother church of Rome 
and their daughter missions to Germany. What they had with infinite 
pains collected or reproduced, that with superb prodigality they dis- 
tributed. The most splendid Bible that Northumbria could reproduce 
was sent as a tribute of devotion to the pope: ancient and modern 
treasures alike were lavished upon the English missionaries, Willibrord 
and Boniface and Burchard, and formed the glory of the mediaeval 
libraries of Wiirzburg and Fulda and Echternach. 


By the kindness of Canon Greenwell, librarian of the Chapter 
Library, I was not only able to examine the two important MSS of the 
Gospels, A II 16 and A II 17, at leisure, but also had my attention 
called to two not less early fragments, the one a guard-leaf belonging to 
a MS in the Library, the other at that time in the private possession of 
Canon Greenwell himself and since presented by him to the British 
Museum. 

1. A II 16, of perhaps the first half of the eighth century, contains 
the four Gospels on 134 leaves. But the MS should probably’ be 
reckoned as made up out of two (contemporary) MSS, the first containing 
the Synoptic Gospels, the second St John. 

(2) Foll. 1-102 are for the most part in a hand of the Italian school, 
of the same general style as codex Amiatinus or the Greenwell leaf to be 
presently described : but the fourth gathering—foll. 24-33—and all the 
remaining leaves after the tenth gathering—that is to say, foll. 87-101— 
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are in ‘Irish’ semi-uncial. And the two scribes are further distinguished 
by the fact that the ‘Italian’ scribe signs his sheets at the top of the 
first page, whereas the ‘ Irish’ scribe has left no signatures at all. The 
MS is mutilated as we have it: the first leaf of the first gathering has 
gone, so that the MS begins at Matt. ii 13 (the conjugate leaf was of 
course loose also, and instead of following fol. 6 is now at the end of 
the MS as fol. 102, Matt. vii 25 '—viii 29 ‘clamaverunt dicentes’): the 
leaf now numbered 11* is both mutilated and disarranged—it ought to 
precede, instead of following, fol. 11: the two conjugate leaves which 
formed the outer wrapper of the fifth gathering, foll. 24-33, have both dis- 
appeared, the former leaf covering Matt. xxii 15—xxiii 3, the latter Matt. 
xxvili 14-end. The MS was also copied from a mutilated exemplar : 
for whereas St Mark ends on the first column of fol. 60 4 (the last leaf 
of the seventh gathering), the rest of the page being left blank, fol. 61 a 
begins at Luc. i 57, although our MS appears to have suffered no loss at 
this place. The confused condition of the exemplar was perhaps also 
the reason why the whole of the fifth gathering has been rewritten, foll. 
34-43 : I detected part of Marc. v as the under writing of fol. 37 4 which 
in the rewritten form of the sheet now appears on fol. 41 d. 
The detailed description of the gatherings is then as follows :— 


foll. 1-6, a quaternion, of which the first leaf is lost and the last is now 
fol. 102. 

foll. 7-15 (with a leaf omitted in the numbering after fol. 11), a quinion, 
in which fol. r1 and fol. 11* should be transposed: signed II 
on fol. 7 a. 

foll. 16-23, a quinion, of which two leaves were cut out before writing 
signed III on fol. 16 a. 

[foll. 24-33, a senion, of which the two outer leaves have disappeared : 
in Irish semi-uncial.] 

foll. 34-43, a quinion, signed V on fol. 34 a. 

foll. 44-51, a quaternion, signed VI on fol. 44 a. 

foll. 52-60, a quinion, of which the fourth leaf was apparently cut out 
before writing: signed VII on fol. 52 a. 

foll. 61-70, a quinion : no signature visible. 

foll. 71-78, a quaternion, signed VIIII on fol. 71 a. 

foll. 79-86, a quaternion, signed X on fol. 79 a. 

[foll. 87-96, a quinion: in Irish semi-uncial, and not signed. ] 

[foll. 97-100, a binion: in the same Irish hand. ] 

[fol. rox, a single extra leaf, in the same hand. St Luke’s Gospel ends 
on fol. 101a@ with the colophon (there is no colophon at all to 
St Mark) ‘ explicit liber’. 


1 Or vii 27: the words ‘et flaverunt venti | et inruerunt’ occur twice. 
Mm 2 
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It is noticeable that of the eleven full-sized gatherings no less than 
six were quinions, and one a senion. 

The Eusebian sections seem to be supplied in the margin by the 
same hand in both the Italian and the Irish parts of the MS. I have 
no doubt that an Irish-writing scribe was put on to assist the Italian- 
writing scribe in the work of copying, or possibly to complete work 
which the Italian scribe had, for whatever reason, to leave unfinished. 
This connexion of Italian and Irish hands is quite enough to prove that 
the MS was actually written where we now find it preserved, in North- 
umbria, where about the year 700 A.D. the Amiatinus was being produced 
in the one script, the Lindisfarne Gospels in the other. 

St Mark’s Gospel is the only one for which our MS has preserved any 
prologue or list of capitula. The text of the prologue is midway between 
the text of the Book of Armagh and the text of the Echternach Gospels 
of St Willibrord. The capitula are those of the Amiatine and Lindis- 
farne MSS (in cap. xxvi our MS reads ‘interroganti’ not ‘ interroganti- 
bus’, and is surely right): but the title to the capitu/a ‘incipiunt breves 
causae’ and the subscription ‘ expliciunt breves causae evangelii Marci’ 
rather imply that the scribe had before him an exemplar on the Armagh 
and Echternach type, for which he deliberately substituted the text of 
the fuller and better cafitu/a of the other family. For the other two 
Synoptic Gospels the capituda, if ever written out, are no longer extant : 
but the numbers corresponding to the capfitu/a in the margin of the 
texts themselves are in St Matthew of an Amiatine-Lindisfarne type, in 
St Luke (or at any rate in that part of St Luke which is by the semi- 
uncial hand) they agree with the Armagh-Echternach family. 

The Gospel text is mixed : but, so far as I could tell on brief inspection, 
the two characteristics which emerge are (i) a general likeness to the 
D ®LR group (I use Wordsworth’s symbols for the Vulgate MSS), 
(ii) remarkable agreements in unique readings with ®, the Echternach 
MS. Thus in Matt. vi r5 our MS and # are alone in the transposition 
‘hominibus non dimiseritis’, and in Matt. xxviii 7 they are alone again 
in omitting the words ‘ecce praedixi vobis’, as also in the reading ‘ in 
profetis’ in Marc. i 2. In Matt. xi 1 the addition of ‘verba haec’ 
found in the Irish MSS LQR is made by the corrector of our 
MS and in the margin of the Echternach MS. On the other hand 
I could trace no special resemblance between the two MSS at the end 
of St Mark. 

The series of the New Palaeographical Society represents on Plates 
54 and 55 the uncial and the minuscule or semi-uncial hand: plate 
54 = fol. 12 = Matt. xiii 5-21, plate 55 = fol. 28 = Matt. xxv 33-xxvi I. 


(4) A third plate of the same series gives a page of the Gospel of 
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St John: plate 56 = fol. 121 = Jo. xi 4-17. But I prefer to treat this 
as really a distinct MS for the following reasons :— 

i. The four gatherings which contain St John’s Gospel (foll. 103-109, 
110-118, 119-125, 126-134) are ina different hand, and the sheets have, 
as far as I could see, no numbering. 

ii. The character of the text is absolutely different: for, whereas the 
Synoptic Gospels (apart from the Summaries) find allies in the texts of 
D and still more of “P, St John’s Gospel, though the hand that wrote it 
is English, agrees closely with the Italian text of Amiatinus. It is even 
closer to A than is either the Lindisfarne Gospels or the Stonyhurst 
St John: the four together—our MS being cited as A—form together 
the family on which in this Gospel the edition of Wordsworth and 
White mainly rests. 

iii. As with the text, so with the capitula marked in the margin. The 
insular hand in St Luke (foll. 87-101) marks the chapters from xvi 19 
to the end of the Gospel with numbers that agree with the D # series: 
conversely the (different) insular hand in St John (foll. 103-134) marks 
the Gospel throughout with the numbers of the Amiatine chapters. 

Yet I am not indisposed to think that the two MSS were joined 
together almost from the beginning of their history: for the hand that 
inserted in the margin of St Matthew the Eusebian sections, and also 
within dots the Amiatine chapters as far as viii 19 cap. Xxviul, does not 
seem to be the same with the uncial hand of the text and may be 
identical with the hand that wrote St John. 


Of other additions to the MS the following are noticeable :— 

Lection notes. Throughout St Matthew’s Gospel an early hand has 
added marginal notes of Gospel lections: iv 1 in capite XL, iv 12 de 
cotidiano, iv 18 in nt Sci andreae, v 17 de cotidiana, viii 28 de passione, 
x 16 de ScOrum, xiii 24 in XL, xiii 36 in nat michaeli archangelis, 
xiv 1 passio SCi iohaii babt, xv 1 in feria in ieiunio septimi mensis, 
xv 21 in x1 lectio in xt, xv 32 in sab in x1 leé mensis septi, xvii x in 
XL,) xx 1 in ordinatione aepiscopi,’ xxiv 44 or 46 in ordin episco, xxv 1 de 
martyris, xxvi 1 de cena dni. 

Musical notes? Throughout the Passion in St Luke a nearly con- 
temporary hand has inserted at intervals the marks C and L, the former 
apparently for the narrative, the latter for the words of Christ. Do 
they stand for cantor and lector respectively ? 

Blank pages filled up. Advantage was taken of the blank spaces at 
the end of St Mark (fol. 60 4) and of St Luke (fol. 101 4) to transcribe 
later mediaeval documents, all of them relating to the church of Durham, 


1 In these two cases my notes have suffered damage: and though I am certain 
of the chapters I am not certain of the verses. 
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and their presence proves conclusively, if proof were wanted, that our 
MS already belonged to the monks of St Cuthbert. The earliest of 
them, that on fol. ror 4, is a bull of pope Gregory to Bishop William 
of Durham—that is to say, from Gregory VII to William of St Carilef: 
the date of the original must be between 1081 and 1085. The other 
insertions, on fol. 60 4, are twofold: a document which mentions 
Robert of St Andrews (1124?-1158), Turstin of York (1114-1140), 
Rannulf of Durham (1099-1128), John of Glasgow (1115-1147), and 
Gaufrid abbot of St Albans (1119-1146)—and which must therefore 
fall between 1124 and 1128—is followed by an account of the miraculous 
cure of Thomas archbishop of York at the tomb of St Cuthbert. I 
had not time to copy out these documents, and indeed supposed they 
were probably already in print. 


2. Durham A II 17, foll. 1-102. 

This second MS of the Vulgate Gospels falls, like the other, but 
much more clearly and certainly, into two parts. The first 102 leaves are 
the disordered débris of what was once no doubt a complete MS of 
the Gospels; the last nine leaves are a fragment of an older Gospel 
book, written in uncial not in cursive, in two columns not in one, in 
the seventh century not in the eighth. 

The first part of the MS, when in its original state, was a superb 
Gospels in the most beautiful style of the insular minuscule or semi- 
uncial hand of the eighth century. I should judge it to belong perhaps 
to the middle of the century, and to be somewhat later than the MS or 
MSS described under A II 16, which I would place in the first half of 
the eighth century. Parts of all four Gospels survive (not of John 
Luke and Mark only, as the account which accompanies the reproduction 
in the New Palaeographical Society’s series, plate 30, would appear to 
indicate) ; and, though many of the leaves have been shorn of their 
lower margins, enough signatures survive to shew that the four were 
arranged in the usual order: fol. 10 4 R at Jo. v 18, fol. 284 T at Jo. 
xiii 31, fol. 38 6 F at the capitula of Mark, fol. 75 4 L at Luc. iv 32. 
The headline for St Luke is regularly ‘secundum lucanum’: ‘ cata’ 
is employed in the two pages of St Matthew that have survived (Matt. 
XXV 35 sitivi—xxvi 34 illi ihS ; xxviii 17-end): both forms, ‘ cata’ and 
‘lucanum ’, are Old Latin survivals. The manuscript appears to have 
been copied page by page from its exemplar: for at the end of the page 
the scribe seems to have had more before him, as a rule, than he could 
conveniently get into the last line of his normal handwriting. In the 
earlier half of his work the device be employed was to change for the 
last line from his stately semi-uncial calligraphy into a more compressed 
and more minuscule hand (e.g. the letter n no longer retains its uncial 
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form) : though sometimes, as in the page of the Palaeographical Society’s 
reproduction, Marc. vii 3-11, even this device proved insufficient and a 
word remained over to be written below.’ In the Gospels of SS. 
Luke and John the change of hand at the last line is dropped and the 
full complement of lines is written in the regular semi-uncial characters, 
the remaining words of the page of the exemplar being written below 
the last line without any attempt at concealment. 

Between St Matthew’s Gospel and St Mark’s, on fol. 37 4, is a 
picture of the Crucifixion, the art of which is described in detail in the 
letterpress accompanying the plate of the Palaeographical Society. No 
attempt is however there made to decipher the inscriptions round the 
picture : and it may be worth while to point out that the inscription at the 
top of the page has been unintelligently copied from an earlier original. 

scito quis et qualis est qui talia cuius titulus cui 
nulla est inventa passus pro nobis pp hoc culpa 
hic est 
ihs rex 
iudae 
orum 
It is clear that the exemplar must have been meant to run somewhat 
as follows :—‘scito quis et qualis est qui talia passus est pro nobis, cui 
nulla est inventa culpa, cuius titulus Hic est ihs rex iudaeorum.’ 


1 Both the splendid insular semi-uncial, and the device of passing for the last 
line or two of the page into a closer minuscule hand, reappear in another MS of 
the eighth century, a book of Canons in the Cathedral library of Cologne (Colon. 
ccxiii: Y in my edition of the Canons). The resemblance is so marked that it is 
natural to conjecture that both MSS are products of the same scriptorium : and as 
there can be no doubt of the insular origin of the Gospel book, one is tempted 
to postulate an insular origin for the book of Canons. And such an origin would 
square with another indication of English connexions which I lit upon not long 
ago: in Theodore’s enitential, or rather the early edition of it made by an 
anonymous ‘ Discipulus Umbrensium’, occurs the following citation ‘De hoc in 
canone dicitur: Qui auguria auspicia sive somnia vel divinationes quaslibet 
secundum mores gentilium observant aut in domos suas huiusmodi homines 
introducunt in exquirendis aliquam artem maleficiorum, penitentes isti, si de clero 
sunt abiciantur, si vero seculares quinquennio peniteant’ (I xv 4: Haddan and 
Stubbs, iii 190). The canon referred to is the penultimate canon of Ancyra 
according to the version called Isidorian vulgate: but the Cologne MS has 
reproduced from Theodore (not always in quite the right place) the most 
characteristic of Theodore’s (or the disciple’s) variations from the original, notably 
the insertion ‘si de clero sunt abiciantur, si vero saeculares’. At the same time 
it is fair to say on the other side that the MS Y (i) represents a collection that 
originated in Italy and passed to the Rhineland (Reichenau, Tréves, Cologne ?) : 
(ii) gives a text of that collection that has been modified by the influence of the 
Quesnel collection (Gaul and Rhineland), or of the Wirzburg MS, or both. Or are 
we to look for the ancestry of the Wirzburg MS in England also? 
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St Mark’s Gospel is preceded by capitula, by a brief ‘interpretatio 
nominum’ and by the prologue. 

‘Incipiunt tituli secundum marcum ... finiunt breves causae evang 
mar’: the heading is the same as in the Bodleian Gospel book known 
as O, once supposed to be one of the Canterbury Gospels of St Augus- 
tine ; the text is closely similar, but without the blunders of O; the 
colophon appears to shew relationship with the heading of D ‘ Incip 
breves causae secundum marcum ’. 

‘ Incipit interprae[tatio nominum]. Abba syrum pater idumea rosa 
sive terrena solome sive pacifica tyro angustiae thabitha cumi puella 
surge traconitis (-tidis corr.) negotiatio tristitiae setha aperi paulus 
mirabilis sive electus pacificis. init intef nominvm'ebreorum.’ The 
Echternach Gospels have in the same way, after the capitula of St Luke, 
an ‘an interpraetatio nomi eiusdem’, 

‘Incipit argumentum!...’ The prologue is given in a text which 
again bears a close resemblance to O: while a strictly contemporary 
hand has corrected it to a D text. 

The only other prefatory matter that has survived in the MS is 
part of the prologue to St Luke, beginning with the words ‘ obiit 
in’ (Wordsworth, p. 269 1. 4): the relationship of the text to O is 
maintained, but the D corrector has not been at work. Half of a leaf 
containing part of the prologue—‘nativitate . . . indis|pertibilis]’, 
Wordsworth, p. 270 ll. 3-9, is one side of it—has been torn away from the 
MS, and is now in the Pepysian Library at Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge: but the responsibility for the theft lies rather on the Dean and 
Chapter, who sanctioned this and other mutilations of the treasures in 
their charge, than on Samuel Pepys, in whose interest the deed was done. 

The Gospel text is definitely not of the Italo-Northumbrian type, 
though I was not sure whether a corrector—as in the Canterbury Gospels 
at Cambridge—was not introducing readings of that description in the 
few verses of St Mark which I examined. I have little doubt that 
the relationship with O would be found to extend throughout the MS. 

In the margin the original hand has noted chapter numbers, in general 
accordance with the capitula system of O, throughout the MS. A 
different hand (very similar to that which did the same work in A II 16) 
has added Eusebian sections and lection headings. Of the latter I have 
noted: Marc. x 2 de cotidie, xvi 5 in dominico paschae: Luc. i 39 de 
adventu, ii 1 * * atale dni, ii 21 de octabas dni, iv 16 post natale dni, 
vi 31 or 32 de cotidiana, vi 37 cotidiana, vii 19 de adventu [the MS is 
defective from Luc. viii 37 to xii 42], xiii 6 cotidiana, xiv 25 in SCorum, 
xv I cotidiana, xvi 19 cotidiana, xviii 9 cotidiana; Jo. iii 16 cotidiana, 


1 The abbreviation for -um in both these cases is something like this 3 


S eeenesnennensensnenntennst 
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iv 74 de XL ma, v 19 J cotidiana, v 24 ad defunctos, vi 37 de mortuorum, 
vi 51 cotidiana, viii 45 de cotidie, x 11 de cotidie, x 22 dededicatione, xiii r 
in cena dni, xiv 1 cotidiana, [xiv 15 sab in penti: a different hand from the 
other lection notes, and perhaps by the original scribe |, xv 1 or 2 cotidiana. 

At the foot of fol. 31 4 are the ‘ollowing remarkable verses :— 

+ Quarta dine gressus per maria navigans stellarumque spacium ad 

regem spalacium 

Regem primum salutem regem non aditu n é clerum quoque 
conditum armites milierum 

Illic Sitric defuncto armatura prelio sex anni excersitum uiuit rex 
_Adelstanum 

Costantine. 

As I cannot profess to translate these metrical attempts, I may have 
deciphered them wrongly or divided words wrongly. But the names 
Sitric Athelstan and Constantine fix the date clearly enough to the earlier 
half of the tenth century. Sitric or Sihtric, a great Norse chief and 
leader of expeditions, settled in northern England as ruler of Danes 
and Northumbrians and married the sister of Athelstan king of Wessex, 
dying soon afterwards in 927. His death is clearly alluded to in the 
third line, and no less clearly a period of six years, or an event at the 
end of six years, after it. This brings us to the battle of Brunanburh 
in 934, in which Athelstan defeated Constantine king of Scotland and 
became undisputed ruler of Northumbria. It was this same Athelstan 
who offered gifts at the tomb of St Cuthbert, some of which are still 
to be seen in the Chapter library at Durham. 

It is possible that our MS was one of the gifts made on that occasion, 
and that the puzzle of its relationship with a south English book, the 
Bodleian Gospels (O), is to be solved by supposing that our book too 
was written in southern England and only brought later by Athelstan 
to the North. Yet it is difficult not to connect our MS with the great 
days of Jarrow, Wearmouth and Lindisfarne: and in those great days we 
cannot doubt that there must have been some literary traffic between 
north and south, between Benedict Biscop’s first abbacy at Canterbury 
and his new foundations between the Wear and the Tyne. The 
Cambridge Gospels of St Augustine (X), certainly a Canterbury book, 
have in this way been corrected in the margin from an exemplar of the 
Amiatine type. 


3. Durham A II 17, foll. 103-111. 

This fragment now consists of nine leaves, Luc. xxi 33 caelum et 
terra—xxiii 44 in nonam hora-: but half a leaf has been cut away here, 
as in the earlier part of the book, so that the right-hand column of fol. 
105 a and left-hand column of fol. ro5 4 (Luc. xxii 26-33 ministrator 








iq 
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. . . tecum) have been lost. I had confidently hoped that this fragment 
also would turn up in the Pepysian library, but the librarian tells me it 
is not to be found there, and Mr Pepys’s own example has perhaps been 
imitated by another collector. The size of the pages is at present not 
more than 30 centimetres by 23: but the lower margin, below the last 
line of writing, has in every case been cut away, and though the leaves 
were when written probably rather larger than those of foll.r—102, they are 
now distinctly smaller. It is possible that damp or other injury had 
affected the margins, and that they were trimmed and made neat when 
they were bound up with the rest of the existing MS. The headlines 
are written, as in the early Vulgate Gospel fragments of St Gall, only on 
alternate pairs of pages: ¢ SEC g on the verso, ¢ LUCAN ¢ on the 
recto (in one case ‘lucam’ is written, not ‘lucan’): I am inclined to 
think that this device must have been a characteristic of Vulgate MSS. 
The Eusebian sections are very elegantly marked ch em 9 (for mt. mr. 
io.) by, as I suppose, the original scribe. At Luc. xxii 24 the chapter 
number LXxxxvill1l is also given in the margin. There are no lectionary 
notes. I think that a fresh gathering began at fol. 109, and on the top 
left-hand corner of fol. 109 a is a small +. 

The leaves may have been brought into their present position in order 
to complete the Gospel of St Luke. Fol. 102, the last of the main 
MS as it is at present arranged, ends at Luc. xxii 2: the fragment 
begins only eight verses earlier, at xxi 33, and may have extended to 
the end of the Gospel. That the juncture had taken place by the 
middle of the tenth century, and that the joint MS was then already 
in possession of St Cuthbert’s monks, is more than probable: for ‘ Boge 
the mass priest’ has scrawled his name both on our fragment and on 
fol. 80 a of the main MS, and on one of the two occasions he has added 
to his unknown name the known name of ‘ Aldred God’s bishop’. 
Aldred was bishop of Chester le Street from 957 to 968, and the body 
of St Cuthbert rested at Chester le Street for about a century before its 
final translation to Durham in gg5. 

A very slight inspection of the text is sufficient to shew that here, as in the 
St John of A II 16, we have a specimen of the purest Italo-Northumbrian 
type. But no one has yet noticed—and of course before the appearance 
of Bishop Wordsworth’s Vulgate Gospels the identification of relation- 
ships was no such easy matter as it is now—that besides the general 
agreement with the Amiatine family we have in the fragment an in- 
disputable and special likeness to the Lindisfarne Gospels. I have 
compared the Amiatine and Lindisfarne MSS as represented by Words- 
worth: Dr Kenyon has kindly supplied me with the readings of another 
member of the family, Reg. I B vii of the British Museum. In the 
following instances our fragment and the Lindisfarne MS stand alone 
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against the consensus of all other MSS, A and Reg. included: Luc. xxi 
38 manicavat, xxii 34 petrae, xxiii 19 facta (for factam), We may note 
also the spelling athuc Luc. xxii 37 (with FMY only), xxii 47 (with 
MX¢Y Reg.: this suggests that the corrector of X drew not upon A but 
upon one of the other Northumbrian MSS), xxii 60 (with MY Reg. only), 
xxii 71 (with MY Reg. only). In the perhaps still more significant test of 
the arrangement of the co/a, our fragment is again closer to Y than to 
A: and its few differences from Y seem to me mostly pure slips on the 
part of the scribe of the latter MS. 

I hope some day to publish a complete transcript of the fragment 
as an appendix to an edition which I have in preparation of the early 
Vulgate Gospel fragments of St Gall. Meanwhile the New Palaeogra- 
phical Society are issuing a specimen page of it in their publication for 1909. 

The handwriting is a large fine but somewhat stiff uncial in two 
columns, with twenty-two lines to the column—exactly half the lines of 
Amiatinus. It has no suggestion of the Anglo-Irish School about it : 
on the other hand its resemblance to the Amiatinus struck Mr White 
many years ago,’ and Dr Lehmann of Munich whom I consulted has 
independently noticed the same thing. I do not doubt therefore that 
the MS of which the fragment formed part, was written either in Italy or 
by the Italian school of scribes in Northumbria. To me, I own, while 
I quite admit the general resemblance, it seems a somewhat firmer and 
more natural hand than the Amiatinus: and the traits of the hand- 
writing—the top stroke of T shorter, the bar of E sometimes above 
the middle of the letter, the elegance of the headline sec LucamM—also 
suggest to me a rather earlier date. Ishould date it myself in the 
second half of the seventh century: in any case I believe it was not 
improbably the exemplar from which the Lindisfarne Gospels were copied. 


4. Guard-leaf at the end of B IV 6. 

On a solitary guard-leaf written on one side only is another uncial 
fragment, now 21 centimetres broad by 13 high, containing in the 
first column 1 Maccabees vi 59-62 a, in the second 1 Macc. vi 63 
é-vii 2. The text is printed below, p. 541. The words missing 
between the end of the first and beginning of the second column might 
have covered about fifteen lines, which with the fifteen preserved in 
whole or in part (the top line and bottom line are both cut) makes 
a total of thirty lines to the column. 

The writing is less thick, and the letters tend to be broader, than in 
the fragment last described. The tags which descend from the cross- 
stroke of F, from the vertical stroke of R, and from the horizontal stroke 
of L, are much more pronounced than in the other MSS. But for all 


1 Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica ii (Oxford 1890) 287. 
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that, the MS belongs, I think, to the same Italo-Northumbrian School, 
and may be dated to the end of the seventh or beginning of the eighth 
century. It has the same abbreviation for final m at the end of the 
line as the other MSS of the group, namely >. In the first line of 
the fragment -us is in ligature. No other abbreviations occur. The 
MS is written fer cola et commata, and a point is added in punctuation 
at the end of every colon. A chapter is marked at 1 Macc. vii 1 with 
the numbers x1x in a sort of rustic capitals. 


5. The last fragment which I have to describe is also perhaps the 
most interesting and important of all. Canon Greenwell called my 
attention to a splendid single leaf containing on the recto 1 (3) Kings xi 
29-xii 2, on the verso xii 2-18, which hung, framed and mounted, in 
the hall of his house : and I was struck at once with the resemblance 
of the handwriting and of the dimensions to that of the codex Amiatinus, 
and hazarded the guess that it must be a missing leaf of that great MS, 
which for its date—somewhat before a.p. 716—is quite unique in size. 
But there is no lacuna at that point in Amiatinus: and it was Canon 
Greenwell himself who suggested the true solution. We know from the 
anonymous life of Ceolfrid (accessible in Plummer’s Baedae Opera 
Historica i 388-404), that that abbot caused three great Vulgate Bibles 
to be copied, one of which was placed, for convenience of consultation 
by the monks, in the church of the monastery of Wearmouth, a second 
similarly in the church of the monastery of Jarrow, while the third was 
the manuscript which he was taking to Rome as a gift toSt Peter’s when 
he died at Langres in 716, and which is now definitely identified with 
the codex Amiatinus. ‘The Wearmouth and Jarrow Bibles were 
supposed to be hopelessly lost: but when Canon Greenwell, some 
twenty years ago, picked up in a bookseller’s shop at Newcastle a 
solitary vellum leaf which had been folded in two to form a cover for 
an account book (of date about 1780), chance had thrown into his hands 
a fragmentary relic of one of the two lost Bibles. Size, number of lines, 
handwriting, text, all conspire to make the relationship to the Amiatine 
Bible a matter not of conjecture but of certainty. The size of the 
Greenwell leaf is 48 by 34 centimetres, that of Amiatinus is given 
as 50 by 34 centimetres: the number of lines is 44 in both: the 
handwriting is not that of the same scribe—it is obvious that one scribe 
could not have copied the whole of the three enormous folios : Amiatinus 
consists of over 2000 pages, with two columns each, and 44 lines to a 


(Letterpress continued on p. 544.) 
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1 MACCABEES 


vi 59-62 4 


quae despeximus 
irati sunt et fe 
cerunt omnia 
haec- 

et placuit sermo 
in conspectu re 
gis et principum- 

et misit ad eos pa 
cem facere et 
receperunt illa= 

et iurauit illis rex 
et principes et 
exierunt de mu 
nitione- 

et intrauit rex 


1. 1. In the first line in both columns 
the lower half of the letters is alone 
preserved. 

despeximus: -us in ligature. 

1. 15. Between the end of col. a and 
the beginning of col. 5 about sixteen 
lines are lost: but it is impossible to 


vi 63 5-vii 2 


sus eum et occu 
pauit ciuitatem- 
x1x: Anno centensimo 
quinquagensi 
mo et primo- 
exiit demetrius 
seleucii filius 
ab urbe roma: 
et ascendit cum 
paucis uiris in ci 
uitatem marima> 
et regnauit illic- 
et factum est ut 
ingressus est 
in domum regni 


1, 2. I am not quite sure about the 
stop after ciuitatem: it is certainly 
fainter than the others, and possibly 
the stop was omitted at the end of a 
capitulum. 

1. 7. eleucii (with the second i dotted) 
m.1: seleucii m. 2, the s being added 





fix how many of the lost lines belong _ outside the line. 
to the end of col. a, how many to the 
beginning of col. 5, 


1, 11, marimam for maritimam. 


II 
t (3) Kincs xi 29-xii 18 


The leaf printed on the next two pages contains on the vecfo, col. a 
xi 29-36, col. d xi 37-xii 2, on the verso, col. a xii 2-10, col. d xii 10- 
18. The zecfo has the headline MALACHIM, which is, as usual, in a 
different style of writing from the body of the MS: in this case the 
scribe employs for his headlines a script that reminds one of rustic 
capitals. The verso has nothing: compare what was said above, 
p. 538, of the employment of headlines only on alternate pairs of pages 
in the best Vulgate MSS. The vecfo has further the letters a 4 in 
minuscule at the bottom of the page: if this were in the original hand, 
it might conceivably be the signature to the gathering, but it rather 
appears to be early mediaeval. 
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MALACHIM 


et inueniret eum ahias silonites 
profeta in uia opertus 
pallio nouo 
erant autem duo tantum in agro 
5 adpraehendensq ahia pallium 
suum nouum quo coopertus 
erat scidit in duodecim partes 
et ait ad hieroboam tolle tibi 
decem scissuras 
10 Haec enim dicit diis ds israhel 
ecce ego scindam regnum 
de manu salomonis 
et dabo tibi decem tribus 
porro una trib» remanebit ei 
15 propter seruum meum dauid 
et hierusalem ciuitatem = 
quam elegi ex omnib» tribub» isral 
eo quod dereliquerint me 
et adorauerint astharoth 
20 deam sidoniorum 
et chamos deum moab _ 
et melchom deum filiord ammon 
et non ambulauerint in uiis meis 
ut facerent iustitiam coram 
25 me et praecepta mea et iudicia 
sicut dauid pater eius 
nec auferam omne regnum 
de manu eius 
sed ducem ponam eum cunctis 
30 © dieb» uitae suae 
propter dauid seruum meum 
quem elegi 
qui custodiuit mandata mea 
et praecepta mea 
35 auferam autem regnum 
de manu filii eius 
et dabo tibi decem tribus 


te autem adsumam 

et regnabis super omnia quae 
desiderat anima tua 

erisq rex super israhel 

si igitur audieris omnia quae 
praecepero tibi 

et ambulaueris in uiis meis _ 

et feceris quod rectum est corame 

custodiens mandata mea 
et praecepta mea 

sicut fecit dauid seruus meus 

ero tecum et aedificabo tibi 
domum fidelem 

quomodo aedificaui dauid 

et tradam tibi israhel 

et adfligam semen dauid super hoc 

uerum tamen non cunctis diebus 

Voluit ergosalomoninterficere 
hieroboam 

qui surrexit et aufugit in aegyptu 
ad susac regem aegypti 

et fuit in aegypto usq ad mortem 
salomonis 

Reliquum autem uerborum 
salomonis 

et omnia quae fecit et sapientiaeius 

ecce uniuersa scribta sunt 
in libro uerborum salomonis 

dies autem quos regnauit 
salomon in hierusalem super 
omnem israhel 

quadraginta anni sunt 

dormiuitq salomoncum patrib: suis 

et sepultus est in ciuitate 
dauid patris sui 

regnauitq roboam filius eius 
pro eo 


filio autem eius dabo trib: unam xx111 Venitautem roboaminsychem 

illuc enim congregatus erat 
omnis israhel ad constitu 
endum eum regem 

at hieroboam filius nabat cum 
adhuc esset in aegypto pro 
fugus a facie regis salomonis 


ut remaneat lucerna dauid 
4° seruo meo cunctis diebus 
coram me 
in hierusalem ciuitate quam 
elegi ut esset nomen 
meum ibi 


1 
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audita morte eius reuersus est 
de aegypto 

miseruntq et uocauerunt eum 

uenit ergo hieroboam et omnis 
multitudo israhel 

et locuti sunt ad roboam dicentes 

pater tuus durissimum iugum 
inposuit nobis . 

tu itaq’ nunc inminue paululu 
de imperio patris tui durissimo 

et de iugo grauissimo quod in 
posuit nobis et seruiemus tibi 

qui ait eis 

ite usq ad tertium diem 
et reuertimini ad me 

cumq abisset populus iniit 
consilium rex roboam 
cum senibus 

qui adsistebant coram salomone 
patre eius dum aduiueret 

et ait quod mihi datis consilium 
ut respondeam populo 

qui dixerunt ei 

si hodie oboedieris populo huic 
et seruieris 

et petitioni eorum cesseris 

locutusq; fueris ad eos uerba lenia 

erunt tibi serui cunctis diebus 

qui dereliquit consilium senum 
quod dederant ei 

et adhibuit adulescentes qui 
nutriti fuerant cum eo 
et adsistebant illi 

dixitq: ad eos quod mihi datis 
consilium ut respondeam 
populo huic 

qui dixerunt mihi leuius fac 
iugum quod inposuit pater 
tuus super nos 

et dixerunt ei iuuenes qui 
nutriti fuerant cum eo 

sic loqueris populo huic qui 
locuti sunt ad te dicentes 

pater tuus adgrauauit iugum 


nostrum tu releua nos 

sic loqueris ad eos 

minimus digitus meus grossior 
est dorso patris mei 

et nunc pater meus posuit 
super uos iugum graue 

ego autem addam super iugum 
uestrum 

pater meus caecidit uos flagellis 
ego autem caedam uos 
scorpionibus 

Venit ergo hieroboam et omnis 
populus ad roboam die tertia 

sicut locutus fuerat rex dicens 

reuertimini ad me die tertia 

responditq rex populo dura 

derelicto consilio seniorum 
quod ei dederant 

et locutus est eis secundum 
consilium iuuenum dicens 

pater meus adgrauauit 
iugum uestrum 

ego autem addam iugo uestro 

pater meus caecidit uos flagellis 
et ego caedam scorpionibus 

et non adquiebit rex populo 

quoniam auersatus eum 
fuerat dns 

ut suscitaret uerbum suum 

quod locutus fuerat in manu 
ahiae silonitae ad hieroboam 
filium nabat 

Videns itaq: populus quod nolu 
isset eos audire rex 

respondit ei dicens 

quae nobis pars in dauid 

uel quae hereditas in filio isai 

in tabernacula tua israhel 

nunc uide domum tuam dauid 

et abiit israhel in tabernacula sua 

super filios autem israhel 
quicumq habitabant in ciui 
tatibus iuda regnauit roboa 

Misit igitur rex roboam 
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MALACHIM 


et inueniret eum ahias silonites 
profeta in uia opertus 
pallio mouo 
erant autem duo tantum in agro 
5 adpraehendensq ahia pallium 
suum nouum quo coopertus 
erat scidit in duodecim partes 
et ait ad hieroboam tolle tibi 
decem scissuras 
10 Haec enim dicit dis ds israhel 
ecce ego scindam regnum 
de manu salomonis 
et dabo tibi decem tribus 
porro una trib» remanebit ei 
15 propter seruum meum dauid 
et hierusalem ciuitatem ¥ 
quam elegi ex omnib: tribub» isral 
eo quod dereliquerint me 
et adorauerint astharoth 
20 deam sidoniorum 
et chamos deum moab _ 
et melchom deum filiora ammon 
et non ambulauerint in uiis meis 
ut facerent iustitiam coram 
25 me et praecepta mea et iudicia 
sicut dauid pater eius 
nec auferam omne regnum 
de manu eius 
sed ducem ponam eum cunctis 
30 ~©6 dieb» uitae suae 
propter dauid seruum meum 
quem elegi 
qui custodiuit mandata mea 
et praecepta mea 
35 auferam autem regnum 
de manu filii eius 
et dabo tibi decem tribus_ 


te autem adsumam 

et regnabis super omnia quae 
desiderat anima tua 

erisq’ rex super israhel 

si igitur audieris omnia quae 
praecepero tibi 

et ambulaueris in uiis meis _ 

et feceris quod rectum est corame 

custodiens mandata mea 
et praecepta mea 

sicut fecit dauid seruus meus 

ero tecum et aedificabo tibi 
domum fidelem 

quomodo aedificaui dauid 

et tradam tibi israhel 

et adfligam semen dauid super hoc 

uerum tamen non cunctis diebus 

Voluit ergosalomoninterficere 
hieroboam 

qui surrexit et aufugit in aegyptu 
ad susac regem aegypti 

et fuit in aegypto usq? ad mortem 
salomonis 

Reliquum autem uerborum 
salomonis 

et omnia quae fecit et sapientiaeius 

ecce uniuersa scribta sunt 
in libro uerborum salomonis 

dies autem quos regnauit 
salomon in hierusalem super 
omnem israhel 

quadraginta anni sunt 

dormiuitq salomoncum patrib: suis 

et sepultus est in ciuitate 
dauid patris sui 

regnauitq roboam filius eius 
pro eo 


filio autem eius dabo tribt unam xx111 Venitautem roboaminsychem 


ut remaneat lucerna dauid 
40  seruo meo cunctis diebus 
coram me 
in hierusalem ciuitate quam 
elegi ut esset nomen 
meum ibi 


illuc enim congregatus erat 
omnis israhel ad constitu 
endum eum regem 

at hieroboam filius nabat cum 
adhuc esset in aegypto pro 
fugus a facie regis salomonis 
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audita morte eius reuersus est 
de aegypto 

miseruntq et uocauerunt eum 

uenit ergo hieroboam et omnis 
multitudo israhel 

et locuti sunt ad roboam dicentes 

pater tuus durissimum iugum 
inposuit nobis _ 

tu itaq’ nunc inminue paululu 
de imperio patris tui durissimo 

et de iugo grauissimo quod in 
posuit nobis et seruiemus tibi 

qui ait eis 

ite usq ad tertium diem 
et reuertimini ad me 

cumq: abisset populus iniit 
consilium rex roboam 
cum senibus 

qui adsistebant coram salomone 
patre eius dum aduiueret 

et ait quod mihi datis consilium 
ut respondeam populo 

qui dixerunt ei 

si hodie oboedieris populo huic 
et seruieris 

et petitioni eorum cesseris 

locutusq fueris ad eos uerba lenia 

erunt tibi serui cunctis diebus 

qui dereliquit consilium senum 
quod dederant ei 

et adhibuit adulescentes qui 
nutriti fuerant cum eo 
et adsistebant illi 

dixitq? ad eos quod mihi datis 
consilium ut respondeam 
populo huic 

qui dixerunt mihi leuius fac 
iugum quod inposuit pater 
tuus super nos 

et dixerunt ei iuuenes qui 
nutriti fuerant cum eo 

sic loqueris populo huic qui 
locuti sunt ad te dicentes 

pater tuus adgrauauit iugum 


nostrum tu releua nos 

sic loqueris ad eos 

minimus digitus meus grossior 
est dorso patris mei 

et nunc pater meus posuit 
super uos iugum graue 

ego autem addam super iugum 
uestrum 

pater meus caecidit uos flagellis 
ego autem caedam uos 
scorpionibus 

Venit ergo hieroboam et omnis 
populus ad roboam die tertia 

sicut locutus fuerat rex dicens 

reuertimini ad me die tertia 

responditq rex populo dura 

derelicto consilio seniorum 
quod ei dederant 

et locutus est eis secundum 
consilium iuuenum dicens 

pater meus adgrauauit 
iugum uestrum 

ego autem addam iugo uestro 

pater meus caecidit uos flagellis 
et ego caedam scorpionibus 

et non adquiebit rex populo 

quoniam auersatus eum 
fuerat dns 

ut suscitaret uerbum suum 

quod locutus fuerat in manu 
ahiae silonitae ad hieroboam 
filium nabat 

Videns itaq? populus quod nolu 
isset eos audire rex 

respondit ei dicens 

quae nobis pars in dauid 

uel quae hereditas in filio isai 

in tabernacula tua israhel 

nunc uide domum tuam dauid 

et abiit israhel in tabernacula sua 

super filios autem israhel 
quicumq habitabant in ciui 
tatibus iuda regnauit roboa 

Misit igitur rex roboam 
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column—yet so like that it must belong to the same school: the text 
is identical but for the most minute divergences.’ 

Canon Greenwell has since last autumn presented the leaf to the 
British Museum : and both pages of it will be reproduced in this year’s 
publication of the Palaeographical Society. 

A late hand of fourteenth (possibly thirteenth) century has substituted 
for the marginal chapter number xx111, opposite 1 K. xii 1, the number 
xu. This may perhaps suggest that the MS was at that time still in use. 

It is impossible not to hope that yet other leaves may have survived. 
The church of Durham is the lineal descendant of the church of 
Lindisfarne, and it is a legitimate conjecture that the three (or four) 
MSS first described above which together form the existing MSS A II 16 
and A II 17 were carried about by the monks of Lindisfarne, together 
with the body of St Cuthbert, through the peregrinations that ended at 
Durham. On the other hand the monasteries of Jarrow and Wear- 
mouth, before the time when their history was finally closed and the 
monks incorporated in the new foundation of Durham in 1083, had 
suffered many vicissitudes, and it is hardly likely that the two great 
‘ Pandects ’ of the whole Bible still remained in their churches. At any 
rate if any volumes so unusual had ever been moved to Durham, we 
should expect to have heard something of them in their new quarters : 
we need not therefore assume any Durham epoch in their history. It is 
more likely that they were left to suffer a gradual disintegration—books of 
that size are neither lost nor destroyed quite easily—and there is no reason 
in the nature of things why, if one leaf has survived to our own day, 
others may not still be lurking in the libraries or lumber rooms of 
country houses in Durham and Northumberland. 


C. H. Turner. 


1 I owe to the kindness of Dr Kenyon the loan of a collation made with the 
Amiatinus ; the only difference of text is on p. 1, col. 5,1, 22 where Am, originally 
wrote fugit for fuit: the only differences of spelling are p. 1, col. 5, 1. 27 Am. scripta 
for scribta, and p. 2, col. 5, 1. 43 Am. regnabit for regnauit: the only difference of 
palaeography appears to be that, while both MSS ordinarily use an uncial s, they 
differ somewhat in the form which they substitute for the uncial s when space has 
to be saved at the end of a long line. On the other hand, in arrangement the two 
MSS do not tally either page for page or line for line: the cola and commata are 
absolutely identical in the two, but within these the scribe of either MS has 
subdivided at his pleasure: and as the scribe of Amiatinus wrote a somewhat 
larger hand, and is perhaps rather less fond of abbreviating -que and -bus and the 
final -m at the end of a line, he has often got rather fewer words into a line—one 
of his columns of 44 lines is only equivalent to from 38 to 42 lines of our leaf. 
Also the first line of each capitulum (cap. xx at xi 40: cap. xxi! at xii I: cap, 
xxu1 at xii 18) is in red in our leaf, but not in Am. : conversely Am. has marked 
the numbers in the margin more carefully than our leaf has done, 
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SOME OLD NUBIAN CHRISTIAN TEXTS. 


In the summer of 1906 Dr Carl Schmidt purchased in Cairo for the 
Royal Library at Berlin, two series of fragments on vellum from Upper 
Egypt, written in an unknown language. Greek words, proper names 
and rubrics shewed that they were Christian. Schmidt rightly con- 
jectured that they must be Nubian and soon confirmed his conjecture 
by recognizing the phrase ‘ Herod the King’, expressed with the Nubian 
word uru for ‘king’. By November of the same year Professor Heinrich 
Schafer of the Berlin Museum was able to give an account of the script 
and language, with extracts and descriptions of both texts, and to 
establish the fact that a form of Nubian was the language of all those 
rare inscriptions in the Greek character of Christian date, but hitherto 
unread, which had been found both in Lower Nubia and in the extreme 
south on the Blue Nile. 

The alphabet used in these MSS and the inscriptions is the Greek 
with five additional characters, one of which (si) occurs in Coptic, 
while two others (4 and /) must be derived from Coptic characters, 
and two (# and a nasal #) are peculiar. The language is a strongly 
marked variety or rather prototype of the Mahass dialect of Nubian, 
spoken in the centre of the Barabra country between the Second and 
the Third Cataracts. The Barabra have been Muhammedans since 
the thirteenth century. The modern language is full of Arabic loan- 
words from which the Christian texts are free; but most of the old 
roots survive to this day and are to be found in the Nubian vocabu- 
laries of Reinisch and Lepsius, Although the grammatical forms are 
now greatly changed, the language remains fundamentally the same as 
in the Christian period, genderless, agglutinative, working by means of 
suffixes. Of the Berlin MSS one series of pages, numbered 100-115, 
contains a Lectionary for Christmastide, and Greek rubrics indicate 
vaguely the places from which the texts are derived. So far as these 
fragmentary Biblical texts go they furnish a first-rate key to the 
language.’ 

In the following spring Schafer and Schmidt gave a further account of 
the two texts, the second of which was shewn to be a conversation of 
Christ with the Apostles in the days before the Ascension: a portion 
of it is a hymn in praise of the Cross, to which a partial parallel is found 
in a sermon of pseudo-Chrysostom (Migne P. G. 1. c. 819).° 


1 Heinrich Schafer u. Karl Schmidt Die ersten Bruchsticke christlicher Literatur 
in altnubischer Sprache, in Sitsungsb. d. k. pr. Ak. d. Wissenschaften, 8 Nov. 1906, 
PP- 774 Sqq. 

2 Die altnubischen christlichen Handschriften der Kéniglichen Bibliothek 2u Berlin 
in Sitzb, 20 June 1907, pp. 602 sqq. 
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A date of about the eighth century was suggested in the first paper, 
but this is corrected to the tenth-eleventh in the second. 

In the autumn of 1907 Mr de Rustafjaell kindly lent me for exam- 
ination a small but complete Nubian MS which he had obtained in 
Egypt along with a number of Coptic texts.’ From various indications 
it was believed to contain a life of St Menas and some Nicene canons. 
Happily Dr Schifer’s extracts from the Berlin MSS contained many 
words and expressions found in the Rustafjaell texts, and I was soon in 
a position to state that the Menas text related a miracle, similar to but 
different from those to which Mr Crum had kindly drawn my attention, 
given in Latin in Surius (Lipomanni), Vitae Sanctorum 10 Nov. and in 
Greek in J. Pomialowski Zitié prepod. Patsie Velikago, Petersburg, 1900. 
Meanwhile the MS itself was purchased for the British Museum and 
it was understood that Dr Budge had undertaken to publish it for the 
Trustees. Professor Schafer proposed to Dr Budge an exchange, offer- 
ing the copies of his fragmentary material, including his precious 
bilingual key, in exchange for a copy of the complete text in the 
Rustafjaell MS. But the authorities of the Museum found it impossible 
to accede to his request. Hearing that I was interested in it, Dr Schafer 
most generously lent me photographs, and subsequently his own 
annotated copies, of the Berlin fragments, shewing the astonishing 
progress which he had made in identifying mere morsels of a few words 
each, though much remained obscure. With this aid a renewed attack 
on the Rustafjaell texts gave a fairly complete decipherment of the 
Menas miracle, which proceeds in a continuous narrative, while the less 
simple Canon text still offers a stout resistance. 

Dr Budge has now published the MS, with an introduction and other 
texts bearing on St Menas.? His work is in nine chapters, of which 
the first gives a brief account of the little that is known of the 
history of Christianity in Nubia, of the literary evidence as to the 
language of the Christian Nubians, and of the chief works on the modern 
dialects of Nubian. The second describes the Rustafjaell MS (which 
now bears the press-mark Or. 6805 in the British Museum), with the 
alphabet, &c. For its date Dr Budge suggests the tenth century. The 
third chapter deals with the contents of the MS and enumerates some 
Greek and Hebrew words met with in the text. The fourth chapter 
(@ propos of the first text in the MS) gives the history of St Menas, his 


2 Apparently from the ruins of a Coptic monastery near Edfu. See the account 
of the whole find by Mr S. de Ricci in Comptes Rendus de l Académie des 
Inscriptions, 1909, p. 162. 

2 Texts relating to Saint Ména of Egypt and Canons of Nicaea in a Nubian dialect 
with facsimile; edited by E. A. Wallis Budge. (Printed by order of the Trustees 
of the British Museum, London, 1909.) 
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church near Alexandria, recently excavated by Herr Kauffmann, and 
the stamped terra-cotta flasks of healing water or holy oil which were 
sold there. The remaining chapters 5-9 give the Ethiopic text and 
the translation of two interesting martyrdoms of St Menas—suggestive 
as to the purpose of these ampullas and the meaning of the camels so 
often figured on them—and the Ethiopic text of an antiphon of the 
same saint. The photographic plates represent three Menas ampullas 
in the collection of the British Museum, and finally the eighteen folios 
of the MS in very serviceable facsimile. 

Although Dr Budge refers to the above-mentioned papers of Schafer 
and Schmidt and states that the language of the MS is the same as 
that of the Berlin texts, he curiously enough describes the language as 
being at present unknown. ' 

The following translation of the first text must be taken as only 
approximate. The grammar of the Old Nubian language is still highly 
obscure to me, and many words are unknown. But the narrative is 
clear and the text complete: it is thus an ideal text for decipherment, 
and the occasional Greek words and proper names act as sign-posts. 
Schifer’s conclusions and readings are for the most part confirmed by 
this excellent text. It may be noted that the horizontal line drawn over 
letters represents ans: e.g. afimoy- varies with ammnoy- ‘village’ M. 
diffi, aNecit ‘verily’, ‘if’ with aXecsn.' 


(f. 1 6) Miracle done by the martyr of Christ the saint Mena: in the 
grace of God, Amen. 

Beloved. A woman lived in a village in the confines of Alexandria. 
And she was barren and never bore son or daughter ; while she served the 
poor and possessed wealth she had no heir ; (f. 2 a) for this reason she 
was troubled in her heart. And moreover all who were in her house were 
childless, women of the family and cattle down to the fowls. And one 
day the woman heard the /eachers of the Christians telling the wonders 
which the holy Mena was doing in the Church of Mariit. (f. 2) She 
said : ‘If the God of S. Mena make one of my fowls lay, I will then 
dedicate the first egg it shall produce in his church.’ When a long 
time was spent one of the fowls was impregnated and laid an egg: and 
the woman took the egg, and came down to the water (f. 3 a) with a woman 
of the family to find a doat and take the egg to the church of S. Mena 
placed in Marifit; and finding a Joat starting for Philoxenite,’ the 
woman said to the saz/or, ‘ Hail father saz/or |’ and he said, ‘ Hail also 
thou.’ And the woman said,‘ Verily whither goest thou forth?’ The 
sailor said, (f. 3 4) ‘ Verily if the Lord will protect me I shall depart to 

1 Italic type is used throughout the translation to mark the obscurest words and 
passages. 

2 Mr Crum points out to me the corresponding Aofovfra in the Greek miracles. 
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Philoxenite’. And the woman said, ‘ Fear not, make a plan with me and 
take me with thee to Philoxenite.’ The sailor said, ‘What dost thou 
desire there?’ The woman said, ‘I will go to the church of S. Mena.’ 
The sailor said, ‘ But thou art pagan ; (f. 4 a) deing so what wilt thou do 
in a church?’ The woman said, ‘I shall dedicate this egg in that 
church, in order that the God of S. Mena may give me seed of con- 
ception : if 1 shall have progeny I will become Christian.’ The sa¢/or said, 
‘Woman, thou art courageous ; but fear not, give me thy egg, for I will 
dedicate it. (f. 44) And do thou return to thy house that thy husband 
may not Je anxious.’ And the woman, believing (ntteya) put the egg in 
his hand ; and she returned to her house with her woman of the house- 
hold. And the sailor took the egg and put it in the Ao/d (lit. belly of 
water?) and /aid it in the food, until he came to Philoxenite. And 
when many days had passed, (f. 5a) he came to the shore of 
Philoxenite ; and the man forgot the egg and returned to the starting- 
point. And on one of the days the sailor saw that egg lying in the 
boat's hold in the food—that which he had laid down and forgotten: he 
said to his son, ‘ Boy, whence is this egg?’ And he said, ‘ Father, dost 
thou not remember this, (f. 5 4) which a woman gave us that we might 
put them (sic) in the church of S. Mena?’ And the father said to the 
boy, ‘ Zs #¢ true? cook it for me, that I may have food.’ And his son 
cooked and prepared it and set food. And when the days of .. . had 
been spent, they came to a certain village and moored the doat to the 
bank of that village. (f.6@) And as it was Sunday the sai/or came 
into the village to receive the sacrament. And in that village a church 
of the Holy Virgin Mary was built, and he entered therein to receive 
the sacrament, at the arriva/ of the Trisagion when all the people co/lected 
in the midst, that they might drink the waters of the Holy one: and the 
eye of the sat/or was opened: he saw S. Mena plainly, coming mounted on 
a white horse (f. 6 4) and aiming a spear of fame at him. And when he saw, 
he came running to the image of the God-bearing Mary and cried, saying, 
‘ Thou Mary who didst bear God wilt save me from the sins I have com- 
mitted.’ And S. Mena standing again, said to him, ‘What shall 7 do with 
thee to-day...’ And the Saint took that man (f. 7 a) and trod him upon 
the head. And the egg which he had eaéen and stolen became alive as 
a fowl and descended beneath him and came forth and stood . . . and 
S. Mena sitting on the horse seized the fowl by one of its wings, took i# 
and said, ‘ Go hither : be thus” And S. Mena departed and came to the 
house of that woman, Anocked at the door and cal/ed. And that woman 
(f. 7 4) guickly opened the door, and the Saint said to her, ‘ Woman, take 
this fowl, eat of thy fowls that they may make thee fruitful. And thou 
also, O woman, the son that thou shalt bear, call his name Mena. And 
the women of thy household also shall thus be fruitful and thy cattle. 
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And do thou, O woman, receive daftism for the remission of thy sins.’ 
(f. 8 a) And having finished saying this, emmediately the saint vanished. 
And the woman took the fowl and fut it with her fowls and immediately 
they became fruitful, the women of the household, and the cattle. And 
she, the woman, likewise conceived, and bore a male babe, and called his 
name Mena, as the Saint had said to her. And the women of her family 
(f. 84) as they conceived brought forth son and daughter. And that 
woman when the days of her solitude were completed came out to the 
church of S. Mena, to Marifit: and when she came to the holy church 
she enquired for the fries¢ that he might daftize them. And the fries? 
took them and /aid his hands on them, and daftized her and her husband 
and her son and her ve/ations in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. (f. 9 @) And thus they continued every day of their 
life as Christians . . . , they continued as . . . of the church of S. Mena, 
offering their first/ruits to the church, until they died. And all seeing 
and hearing of this great miracle glorified God and S. Mena. Whose is 


glory (f. 94) and might now and for all time unto eternity of ages. 
Amen. 


On the next page (f. 10 a) is drawn a figure of S. Mena as he appeared 
to the sailor (?) armed with a spear and riding on a horse. The sailor 
below appears to be naked: over his left arm is a cloth, and his right 
hand grasps one of the horse’s hoofs. The feet of the man are cut 
away by an injury to the leaf, but between the legs remains the head of 
a cock which must have been drawn standing on the ground. 


Of the second text, somewhat shorter but far more difficult, I give 
a few key-passages which seem more or less intelligible and may help to 
the discovery of parallels in other languages. 


These ave the canons of the churches which the holy popes assembled 
in Nicaea. .. wrote and established ... 85..." 

(f. 10 6) Beloved : one said . .. ‘this holy feast which is on the table 
bread... and wine ...: in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost it comes 
forth from the church : in the time of .. . and season of ... it comes. 
If a man dedicate a .. . in the church (f. 11 @) either... or... and if 
the priest do not give one dy exchange: speaking in his heart with the 
priest shall not ..., shall not... .: from heaven out of Jerusalem... 
he shall not have... 

loving that which is of earth, hating that which is of heaven. 

If a monk having said, shall have eaten... offered in the church 


1 The Arabic Nicene Canons reach the numbers 80 and 84 in the two collections 
(Mansi, ii pp. 947 and 982). They are not related to the present document. 
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(f. 11 4) with the sons of the church, dy the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost he is out of the church. 

If a man turn in his heart and offera...in the church or wheat or 
seed of... and he, the Lord /arning (it) shall receive ¢hrough his holy 
angel. Have ye not heard that which is written (f. 12 @)... 

All men who work in the name of God they will not find one. And 
now, O man, those who do them in the name of God... 

Let us seek peace and ensue it. 

(f. 12 4) without ceasing pray to God that he may give us remission of 
our sins. 

(f. 13.@) Ifa Aauxds ... the church . .. priest... 

(f. 144) When thou hast taken the sacrament, remain in the church 
until the dismissal. Remember what was done to Judas ¢he traitor: 
having taken the sacrament he went out of the church not being dis- 
missed, and Satan entered his heart and he Aastened to the betrayal. And 
if thou departest from church which has not been dismissed. . . 

Now with Judas.. .’ 

(f. 15 a) I see multitudes having taken the sacrament in church . . 
in their hearts. 

(f. 15 4) If one having eaten, having taken the sacrament, the dead 
body... 

One who not having heard epistle or gospel hath taken the 
sacrament hath not taken it. One who hath not sung alleluia with 
psalms is a mocker of God his Maker. 

addoyia cranma ocAkao ssapiaae which is being interpreted 
(f. 16 a) let us glorify him that zs adove all gods.” 

Woe to a man speaking in the church when the sacrament comes. 

These are Jews who hanged the Saviour on the Cross... 

(f. 164) Its name Jerusalem... 

The priest on Sunday... 

(f. 17a) female 12 years ... male 13 years. . 

(f. 17 6) and God shall ¢zy his heart in hell (eaxeste)* 

and the priest on Sunday night 

with our Lord Jesus Christ resurrection and grace . . .* 


Professor Schafer and I hope to make a complete edition of the 
known writings in Old Nubian in the near future. My colleague’s 


* For this rather clear passage Mr Brightman has shewn me a parallel in 
‘ Eusebius of Alexandria’ Hom. xvi 2 (Migne P.G. lxxxvi 416 >: cp. Rev. de I’ Orient 
Chrétien, 1908, p. 416). 

* Mr Crum points out to me the parallel with the gibberish words in a Coptic 
text, Lacau Mém. Inst. Fr. Caire ix. 49. 

* Coptic influenced the language of religion, but apparently less than Greek. 

* The Doxology follows (f. 18 a) in the same form as after the Menas miracle. 
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wonderful success in reading the Berlin fragments justifies the hope 
that he will carry the interpretation of the British Museum volume far 
beyond the point here reached. It need hardly be said that any 
hints—whether from theologians or from students of modern Nubian— 
towards the better understanding of these curious relics of an extinct 
church will be exceedingly welcome to us. 

F. Li. GRIFFITH. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


DR HARNACK ON LUKE x 22: NO MAN 
KNOWETH THE SON. 


In 1874 Lightfoot wrote of the author of Supernatural Religion: 
‘Why, when he contrasts the Christology of the Synoptic Gospels with 
the Christology of St John, does he not mention that “apologists ” quote 
in reply our Lord’s words in Matt. xi 27 sq., “‘ All things are delivered 
unto me of my Father ; and no man knoweth the Son but the Father, 
neither knoweth any man the Father save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son will reveal him”?... This one passage, they assert, 
covers the characteristic teaching of the fourth Gospel, and hitherto they 
have not been answered.’ ! 

Since then the obvious reply has become a commonplace, though it 
involves a fetitio principit,—that the passage does not belong to the 
earlier strata of the Gospels. But as it is found in almost identical 
language in Luke x 21-2, it is not easy to deny that it goes back to the 
common source known as ‘Q’, which is nowadays usually assumed as 
the explanation of the resemblances of Mt. and Lk. where they are not 
both using St Mark. 

The nature of Q has recently been carefully investigated by Harnack.* 
He considers it to be of very early date, earlier even than Mk. But the 
passage in question is awkward. The MS evidence is almost unanimous 
in both Gospels. Yet how can a ‘Johannine’ passage of this kind 
belong to Q? Harnack has invented an ingenious answer to the diffi. 
culty. He supplements the MSS by the evidence of early citations, and 
concludes that the form in Luke was originally different, and represented 
the primitive Q exactly; and he believes that in this conjectural form 
the Johannine element is so far attenuated that there can be no objec- 
tion to attribute it to a very early date. 

The crucial verses run thus :-— 


> ‘ > , 
obdeis emrywioke tov vidv «i pa oddeis ywwone ris éotw 4 vids et pi) 


« , 
6 rarnp, 6 marnp, 
bde ‘ , > , > ‘ . 4 > e ‘ . ‘ c 
OvVOE TOV TAaTepa TiS ETLYLVWOKEL €t PY) Kat TiS €OTIWV O TraTyp €& py oO 
6 vids, vids, 


1 Essays on ‘ Supernatural Religion’, 1889, pp. 15-16. 

* Spriiche und Reden Jesu (Leipzig, 1907). I quote from the English translation 
(The Sayings of Jesus, Williams & Norgate, 1908), but I correct it from the German 
and give the German pages in brackets. 
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cai © dv BovAnra 6 vids dmo- Kail @ av BovAyra 6 vids dro- 

Kadvyat. Kadvwat. 

(émvywooxe. C FH A al® fere.) 
(ris é€orw 6 warnp...tis éorw 6 
vids, U and one cursive.) 

Harnack’s points are these: (1) that the earliest quotations of Luke 
have éyvw and not ywaoxe ; (2) that they give the two ris éorw clauses in 
the reverse order as in U ; (3) that this cannot be the original text, but 
that the clause ris éorw 6 vids ei x2) 6 tarjp must be an interpolation of 
very early date into Lk. from Mt. It will be best to give this third point 
in his own words :— 

1. One does not by any means expect to find the clause about ‘knowing the 
Son’ in this connexion, even though it is not positively unbearable ; for this ascrip- 
tion of praise is concerned both in its beginning and its close with the knowledge 
of God. 

2. The historic aorist yyw suits the Son’s knowledge of the Father extremely 
well, but it does not so well suit the Father's knowledge of the Son. This has 
been noticed by thoughtful copyists, who have tried to overcome the difficulty in 
various ways. 

3. The clause xal @ ay 6 vids dmoxadvyy only suits the clause obdels éyvw tis éorw 
6 marip ei yr) 6 vids, and not the other clause with which it is connected above in 
Luke (the Son is God’s interpreter and not His own). This has also been correctly 
seen by the copyists who have accordingly overcome the difficulty by transposition, 
or even by changing vlés into airés, which then refers to the Father. 

4. In Cod. Vercell. of Luke we even now read the saying without the clause 
concerning ‘ knowing the Son’. 

In my opinion we are almost forced to the conclusion that in Luke the words xai 
ris tari 6 vids ef pi) 5 warnp were originally wanting. 

If they were wanting in Luke they were also wanting in Q. 


We may pass over these assertions for the moment, for they have no 
basis until the textual question has been decided beyond all doubt in 
favour of éyvw and the reversed order in Luke. I think it is easy to 
shew that the evidence is unquestionably against Harnack on both 
points. 


1. Zhe textual evidence. 


We have seen that Harnack appeals over the head of all existing MSS 
to the witness of early writers. Now it is in any case very precarious 
to go against all the MSS in order to follow patristic quotations, 
since these are usually very free. But in the case of a much quoted 
text it is a particularly hazardous proceeding, for every one is aware how 
often the popular form in which quotations are made is incorrect. Vergil 
did not write ‘ Uno avulso non deficit alter’; Mrs Malaprop never said 
‘Caparisons are odorous’, nor did the people cry out in 3 Esdras 
‘Magna est veritas et praevaledit’. Lex orandi is a mistake for 4x 
supplicandi. The reader will probably call to mind many examples. 
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To shew how much this warning is needed, I will begin by two later 
Fathers, to whom Harnack has not appealed. From these we may 
learn how to treat the more important evidence of the earlier centuries. 

The form of the saying in Mt. is distinguished by the repetition of the 
verb, by the prefix ém- before ywwoxe, and (far more noticeably) by the 
simple accusatives rdv vidv, rov matrépa, for the Lucan clauses ris éorw 
5 vids, tis éorw 5 warp. It will be easy to see which evangelist is 
quoted in each case, and to recognize a mixed citation. 


We will begin by the citations in a single book, St Cyril of 
Alexandria’s Thesaurus :— 


1. Mt. A2p. 20(37)! ob8eis yewwoxe Tov marépa ei pi) 6 vids, eal @ dv 5 vids dwoxaddyp. 

2. Mt. A 2 131 (220) ovdels myivwoxe Tov marépa el ur) 6 vids, kal @ dv vids dwoxaddyy. 

3. Mt. OB 137 (229) ovdels émywwona Tov vidy el pr 5 warp, odd: Tov marépa Tis 
emyivaone et pi) d vids, xa J dv BovAnrat 6 vids dwoxadvya, 

4. Lk. A 2 148-9 (249) oddels yap, noi, ywwone tis torw 5 marhp ef pi d vids, nal @ dv 
6 vids dmoxadtyp. 

. Mt. 1 222 (376) obdels ydp of3¢ roy vidv el ph 5 marnp. 

. Mt. Lk. O A 365 (620) in a series of extracts from Scripture : obdels émrywwone tis 


éorw 6 vids et ph d marhp’ obd% rdv marépa mis Emywwowe Tis éotw et pi) 
6 vids, eat @ dv 6 vids dwoxadvfp. 


Nir 


Only two quotations out of six give both members. B only appears 
once. Mixture appears in 6, for érvywéoxe and the repetition of the 
verb are Mt., the rest is Lk. olde in 5 is a free citation. We have O 
for Mt. and in a mixed form (3, 6). 

The following quotations are all from a single chapter (Zier De 
Trinitate xi, Mai Bibl. nova Patrum ii 688, P. G. \xxv, 1161) :— 
1.Mt. OB obdeis, pnoiv, olde rdv vidv ci phd warnp oddt rdv marépa Tis Em-ywwone €i 

pi 6 vids, wai @ dv BovAnra: 6 vids dmoxaddpa. 

2. Mt. O oddels yap, pnai, ywwoue Tov vidv el ph dmarnp’ odd? Tov warépa Tis Emypwe- 
one el pi 6 vids. 

3. Mt. O B ovdels yevmoxe tov vidy ei pi) 6 matnp’ ob8? Tov marépa Tis émvywwwoKa el ph 
6 vids, wat ¢ av BovAnra: 6 vids dwoxadipa. 

4. Mt. OB oddels ywwone: Tov vidy ef pi 6 warhp* ob« empyaye‘ nal g dv BovAnra 6 warhp 
dmoxadtya”* elpnxads dt ‘ obde Tov narépa Tis EmypwwoKne ei ph & vids,’ edOds 
mpooeOnke ‘ kal @ dv BovAnra: é vids dmoxaddpat,’ 

5. Mt. O oddels yewwone: Tov vidv ef pi) 6 narHp’ ovde Toy maTépa Tis ywwone: el pr) 6 vids. 

But if we turn to St Cyril’s Comm. on Luke, we shall find R in a very 
free citation : cai ovdeis ywwoxe: THv ToD Tatpds piow ddWaxtus, Pyoiv, «i 
pi 6 vids: ob88 tov Spoovovov aira vidv dé tis ci pi) 5 waryp (Pp. 251, 


P. G. \xxii 672). How does he come to change the order? Hardly 


' The pages are those of Aubert’s edition (vol. V) with those of Migne (P. G. lxxv) 

The full conclusion BovAnra droxadvya is marked B ; the shortened 
form droxadvyp is called A. A quotation of knowing the Son without the parallel 
clause about knowing the Father is named 1, the citation of the latter clause without 


It will be seen that these half quotations are particularly 
frequent. R will mean reversed order ; the ordinary order is O. 


in brackets. 


the former is named 2. 
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because his MS was so written. Is it not simply because ‘the Nature of 

the Father’ is prior to ‘the consubstantial Son’, and he naturally mentions 

it first? For we find R equally in a free quotation from Mt., Zid. de 

Trin. 23, P. G. \xxv 1180 xai dorep riv warépa ovdeis older ci pH 6 vids, 

ovde Tov viov ef pn 6 rarnp. Just as here older is Cyril’s own, so is éyww 

where it occurs ovdels éyvw Tov vidy ei yu) 6 waryp.' There seems to be 

no real evidence in Cyril for any but the reading of the MSS. Why 

does he use éyw? Surely because this ‘gnomic’ aorist is both more 

idiomatic and more forcible. It says not merely ‘no one recognizes’, 

but no one has ever recognized or can recognize.’ 

Let us take an earlier Alexandrine, St Athanasius :— 

1. Lk. R vol.ip. 107. Jn illud ‘omnia mihi tradita sunt’ obddes ywhone tis totw 
6 narip ei ph 6 vids, nai ris torw 5 vids ef ph 6 warhp. 

2. Mt. OA p. 218. De decretis Nic. syn. 1a ovdels olde tov vidv ef ph d marhp, od8e Tov 
narépa Tis émywwoKe el pi) d vids, wal @ dv db vids dwoxaddyp. 

3. Mt. 2 p. 286. Ad Epp. Aeg. et Lib. 16 ovdels trvywhone tov natépa el pr 6 vids. 

4. Mt.2 A p. 416. Oratio Ic. Avianos 12 ovdels ywione rov marépa el ph 6 vids, al 

@ dy 6 vlds dmoxadvyp. 
. Mt. 2A p. 443. Ibid. 39 ovdels émvywione Tov marépa el pi) 6 vids, eat @ dv 6 vids 
dmoxadvyp. 
Mt. 2 p. 593. Oratio III c. Arianos 44 ovdels yap, oni, ywhona Tov warépa ei pi 
é vids. 
- Mt. 2 A p. 634-5. Oratio IV c. Arianos 23 ovdels yap ywwone tov warépa el 
pi 6 vids... wal & dv 5 vids dmoxadtyn. 

8. Mt. RA vol. v 14. Sermo maior de fide obdels émiywhonea tov narépa el pi 6 vids, 

wal rov vidv obdels Emywwone el ph 6 marhp, Kal @ tay 6 vids dwoxadvpp. 


Here 1 is Lk. R and 8 is Mt. R, whereas 2 is Mt.O. The rest are all 
Mt. 2, with the ém- left out in 4, 6, 7. We find olde once. It is not 


n 


~ 


likely, after what we saw in Cyril, that Athanasius had B in his text. It: 


is a quite natural abbreviation, and there is no reason to doubt that he 
knew the longer form as Cyril did. Again, the fact that he uses R in 


1 De Incarn, Unig. vol. 8, 680 (xxv 1193), and also De recta fide ad Theod. Imp. 
5, vol. 5 (Ixxvi 1141). The form of%e is much commoner in Cyril. It is not only 
found in Mt. citations (as above thrice) and fragm. in Matt. xi 27 (Ixxii p. 404), 
but also in a Lk. passage, De Ador. in Spir. v, vol. i, 155 (381) obdels yap of8e tis 
éorw 6 vids ei ph 6 marnp, and in a mixed passage Comm. in Ioh. x 14, Book vi, 
Ixxiii, 652 (1044) obdels yap olde Tov vidy ci ph 6 marhp, ov8 ad rdv warépa Tis olde Tis EoTLV 
ei ph 6 vids. 

2? On gnomic and ‘timeless’ aorists, see J. H. Moulton’s Prolegomena (1906) 
p. 134. Though the Fathers usually quote éyvw in this passage in a gnomic sense, 
we shall see some places (notably in Justin and the Marcosians, apud Iven.) where 
it is taken in a historic sense. But doubtless some thought it in the very frequent 
present sense of ‘knoweth’ (i.e. ‘hath recognized’): for ywwoxw does not mean 
‘I know’ but ‘I come to know’, and éyvav and éyvwxa often mean ‘I know’, like 
oida, a simple fact which Harnack has not noticed. But it is not likely that the 
Fathers in quoting the text were always aware whether they meant the present 
sense or the gnomic sense. In the N.T. émywwoxew means to recognize a person. 


—— 


tae 


i 
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both Lk. and Mt. will indispose us to believe that he found it in either 

case in his MSS ; for he can hardly have found it in both evangelists." 
We can now turn to the evidence adduced by Harnack. We have 

learned already that the text is likely to be quoted carelessly, and that 

a correct quotation outweighs the witness of many incorrect ones. We 

have also seen that it is not difficult to distinguish between Mt. and Lk. 

It will be best to work backwards from the fourth century. Before 
taking more Alexandrines, Clement and Origen, we have to deal with 
the Origenist Eusebius. It should be premised that Eusebius generally 
employs a ‘ Western’ text. So does Clement, and so also Origen 
very often. 

1. Mt. GR Dem. Ev. iv 3, 13 (149 5) ‘ri yevedy yap abrov’ nat ‘ ris dinyqoera ;° 

wal ‘ Bonep ovdels Eyvw Tov marépa ef pi) 5 vids, obrw Kal Tov vidv obdels Eyrm el 
pi) pdvos 6 yevynoas aitov marnp.’ 

. Mt. G (R) Dem, Ev. v 1, 25-6 (216 d) wodAdms Hin éwecmévres ‘rv yevedy abrod 

tis Binynoera;’... ‘obdels éyvm’, pal, ‘rdv warépa el pid vids’. @ wai émAéyer 
‘nai obdels éyvm Tov vidv ei pi) 6 marnp.’ 

3. Mt. G R Hist. Eccl. i 2, 2 riw yevedy abrod, pyoiv, ris Sinyncera ; Sts 57 ovre Tov 
marépa Tis €yvw et pr & vids, ovr’ ad rdv vidv Tis Eyvw more Kar’ dfiay el pr 
povos 6 -yevynoas abrov marnp. 

4- Mt. R Eccl, Theol. i 12 (Klost. p. 72, 4) Ste pydels Eyvw tov rarépa «i pr 5 vids, 

pnde rov vidy tis Eyvw ei pr) pdvos 6 yervncas abrov marnp. 

. Mt. 2GA Eccl. Theol. i 16 (p. 76, 5) mapariderar pev (6 MapeeddAos) rds Tov SwrHpos 

gpovas, 5° dv pn ‘ oddels Eyrw Tov marépa ei pr 5 vids eal @ dv 5 vids dwoxadryy,’ 
Gaonep 5& émavopSovpevos aitds dyti Tod viod Adyov ab&is dvopate Die A€yor" 
Mt. 2 ‘ovdels yap older,’ pyoiv, ‘rdv narépa «i pi) 6 vids, Tovréorw 6 Adyos.’ 

6. Mt. 1 Eccl. Theol. i 20 (85, 32) 5d mpophoas ‘ mavra por mapedéOn bwd TOU Tarpds 
pou’ émiyyayey ‘Kai obdeis Emeywwowe Tov vidv ef pi) 5 waTnp’. ceorynobw 
Toivuy was amwdppyros mepi Tov viod Tov Oeod Adyos, Kal povy TH warpi mapa- 
5e5bc0w % THs Ef aiTod yevécews adbrov yaus. 

7. Mt. G2 Eclog. proph. i 1a (Migne, iv 1065 A) éme? pnd’ els éyvw tov warépa ei ph 


on 


6 vids. 
8. Lk. B Comm. in Psalm. cx (ap. S. Athan. opp. ed. Bened. IV 704) é£opodroyotpai cor, 
matep. .. kai ovdels ywwone Tis éorww 6 vids el pi) d marHp, Kal ris éorw 5 naTihp 


ei ur 6 vids, nal @ édy BovAntas 6 vids dmoxadvpas. 

g. Mt. GR Ep. ad Constantiam (Conc. Nic. ii, Sess, vi, Mansi, xiii 313) St: ovre Tov 
marépa tis éyvw el pr d vids* ob8° abrov [rdv] vidv -ywoin woré Tis émagiws ei pi 
pévos 6 yevvnoas abrov marnp. 

The first four quotations and the last are not independent, as is 
shewn by the recurrence of the passage from Isaiah liii, and the 
1 Though éyvw does not seem to occur in Athanasius, it is found once in Didymus. 

As Alexander of Alexandria is ante-Nicene, it may be of interest to add his two 

versions from the letter to Alexander of Constantinople (Theodoret H. E. i 3): 

Ovdeis yap éyvw ris éorw 5 vids, Aéyow, ei pi) d warHp, wal Tiv marépa obdels Eyrw ei ps7) 

6 vids. Here we have GO, partly Lk. (ris éorw), partly Mt. (rdv warépa and the 

repetition of the verb). Again: Oddels olde ris éorw 6 marip ef pi) 6 vids, ai odes 

olde ris éorw 6 vids ei ph) 6 marnp. Here we have Lk. R, with of3e twice. There is 


evidently no sufficient reason for doubting that Alexander’s MSS were like ours, 
but he is quoting freely. 
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6 yerrjoas. One guesses that Eusebius has some passage of Origen in 

his mind. (On the next page will be found Origen ¢. Ce/s. vi 17, which 

has suggested xar’ déiay in 3, 9, and 6 yew. in 1, 3, 4,9.) Again, 5 is 
so near 4 in the same book that it is hardly independent. 

In all these 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, and also in 7, we find éyvw (G), and in all 
cases the form rév zarépa shews that Mt., not Lk., is in question. But 6 
shews that Eusebius really read ércywaexe: in Mt., while 8 (not given by 
Harnack) is Lk. exactly. He attributes oldev in 5 to Marcellus of Ancyra. 

He gives R three times in Mt., but just when he is using Origen’s form. 

Thus Harnack’s conclusion is wrong that Eusebius found éyvw and 
the reversed order in Luke. He had Lk. exactly right; but borrowed Mt. 
GRA from Origen, though he probably read Mt. right in his Bible. 

We now come to Origen himself :— 

1. Mt. 2G contra Celsum ii 71 (Koetschau i p. 193, 14) TQ ‘ obdels Eyvw tov narépa 
el pr 6 vids.’ 

2. Mt. OGA contra Celsum vi 17 (p. 88, 19) ovdels éyvm tov vidy el uh 6 marnp, ovde 
tov narépa ef pi) 6 vids, nai & Gy b vids dwoxadtpp. obre yap tov dyévynrov Kal 
ndaons yevetis picews mpwrétoxov Kar’ atlav eldéva: Tis Sivara ws & yevvncas 
atrév marnp, ore rdv marépa, xré. 

3. A contra Celsum vi 64 (p. 135, 23) @ dv aitds dnoxadvyy Tov marépa. 

4- Mt. GA contra Celsum vii 44 (p. 194, 30) oddels Eyvw rov marépa ei ph & vids, 
kai @ dy 6 vids dmoxadvyp. 

5. Mt. 2 Comm. in Ioh, i 16 (Preuschen p. 22, 17) ws viv pdvos 6 vids éyvuxe Tov 
marépa’ el yap émpedas ris tera (or, nére yvwoovrat, ols dmoxadvnre 5 tyvwxds 
tov marépa vids, Tov marépa... 

6. Mt.2GA Comm. in Ioh. i 38 (p. 49, 8) droxadinrea dv éyvw narépa. 
éyvw Tov marépa el pr 6 vids, kal @ dv 6 vids dmoxadtyy’’ 

7. Mt.2 G Comm. in Joh, xiii 24 (p. 248, 19) obdels ydp éyrw rdv marépa el pi) 6 vids. 

8. Mt. 2G Comm. in Toh. xix 3 (p. 301, 26) = 7 (om. yap). 

g. Mt. 2 G Comm. in Ioh. xx 7 (p. 334, 19) = 8. 

to. Mt. 1 G Comm. in Ioh. xxxii 29 (p. 474, 16) yéypawrac obdels éyvw Tov vidv ef ph 
6 marnp. 

11. Mt. 2GA Comm. in Ioh, xxxii 29 (Pp. 474, 33) obddels Eyrw rdv marépa el ph 6 vids, 
kat @& dv 6 vids dwoxadvyy. 


12. Mt. 1 G Selecta in Psalmos (De la Rue vol. ii p. 537) ovdeis yap yvw Tov vidv ef pi 
6 marnp (= 10).! 


‘obdels yap 





1 The Latin translations supply the following passages :— 

13. Mt. R De Princ. i 1, 8 (De la Rue, i p. 53) ‘ Denique ipse in euangelio non dixit 
quia nemo uidit patrem nisi filius, neque filium nisi pater, sed ait: 

Mt. (G) O “‘Nemo nouit filium nisi pater, neque patrem quis nouit nisi filius”’. 

14. Mt.(G)B De Princ. i 3, 4 (i p. 61) ‘Sicut enim de filio dicitur, quia nemo 
nouit patrem nisi filius, et cui uoluerit filius reuelare’. 

15. Mt.O De Princ. ii 4, 3 (i p. 86) ‘Nemo nouit filium nisi pater, neque patrem 
quis nouit nisi filius, et cui uoluerit filius reuelare. Manifestum ergo est 
quia non dixit, Nemo uidit patrem nisi filius, sed Nemo nouit patrem nisi 
filius’. 

16. Mt. (G)R De Princ. ii 6, 1 (i p. 89) ‘ Nemo nouit patrem nisi filius, neque quis 
nouit filium nisi pater’. 
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Among the Greek quotations there is not one instance of Lk. Except 
for 5 éyvwxer, every case gives éyvw. A occurs five times, B never. But 
then only one Greek example is a full quotation, so that the use of the 
shortened form A is not very significant. Thus Origen may possibly 
have had A and G in Mt., but not R. 

In the Latin translations we find R once (16), but O many times (13, 
15, 19, 20, 21, 23). In 26 cognouit clearly stands for éyyw; but the 
nouit of all the other places is the ordinary O. L. and Vulg. word in Mt. ; 
in 13 and 15, however, the parallel with widi# implies the aorist éyvw. 
In 24 seit represents ywwoxe. In 20-1 Origen for a wonder cited Lk. ; 
and this makes assurance doubly sure that all his other quotations are 
Mt. We cannot trust the translators in details, and they are given to 
interpolating. 

We next take Clement (see Barnard Zexts and Studies v 5 p. 16) :— 


1. Mt.2GA Protrepticus i 10, 3 (Potter p. 10; Stahlin p. 10, 15) @edv obdels erm 

el pi) 6 vids, wat & dv 6 vids dmoxadvyp. 

17. Mt.2(G)B In Leuit. Hom. vii (ii p. 223) ‘Quomodo comedit? Nemo, inquit, 
nouit patrem nisi filius. Secundo in loco manducant filii eius, nemo 
enim nouit patrem nisi filius, et cui uoluerit filius reuelare’. 

18. Mt. a (G) B In Num. Hom. xviii (ii p. 340) ‘ Nemo nouit patrem nisi filius, et cui 
uoluerit filius reuelare’ (= 14). 

19. Mt. (G) OB In Cantica, Prologus (iii p. 31) ‘Filium nemo nouit nisi pater, 
neque patrem quis nouit nisi filius, et cui uoluerit filius reuelare’ (sic 
MSS, libri editi ‘ Scit enim nemo patrem nisi filius’, De la Rue). 

ao. Mt. (G)OB In Cantica ii (p. 58 C) ‘ Cuius scientiae opus illud principale est, 
quod in eu. sec. Matt. quidem ita dicit: Nemo nouit filium nisi pater, 
neque patrem quis nouit nisi filius, et cui uoluerit filius reuelare’ ; 

a1. LOB Jn Luca autem ita ait ‘ Nemo scit quid sit filius nisi pater, et nemo scit 
quid sit pater nisi filius, et cui uoluerit filius reuelare. Secundum 
Ioannem uero ita scriptum est: Sicut agnoscit me pater, et ego agnosco 
patrem (lox 15). In quadragesimo uero quinto Psalmo dicit: Vacate 
et cognoscite, quoniam ego sum Deus’. 

a2. Mt. 2 (G) B In Matt. (Old Latin transl. iii p. 874 C) ‘ Qui confidit se cognoscere 
patrem, dicens: Nemo nouit patrem nisi filius, et cui uoluerit filius 
reuelare ' (= 14). 

23. Mt. (G)OB Jn Rom. Bk. i 16 (iv p. 472) ‘ Filium nemo nouit nisi pater, neque 
patrem quis nouit nisi filius, et cui uoluerit filius reuelare ’. 

24. Mt. 2B Jn Rom. Bk. iii (iv p. 515) ‘ Nemo enim scit patrem nisi filius, et cui 

uoluerit filius reuelare ’. 

-Mt.2(G) In Rom. Bk. viii (iv p. 642) ‘Solus est enim filius qui nouerit 

patrem ’, 

26. Mt. 2(G) Fragm. in Ioh. cviii (Preuschen p. 562, 23) ‘ Reuclat patrem, quem 
nemo cognouit, nisi ipse solus ’. 

In 20 Mt. is given ace. to Vulg. and O.L. In 21 guid for quis is not in any MSS 
given by Wordsworth, and is perhaps a slip of the scribe. The repetition of sc#t is 
not supported by MSS, as 5/qg, which repeat the verb, have nouit (bq) and cognosct 
(4). In the passage from John x 15 the Vulg. and some O. L. have nouit, though all 
have agnosco ; only b¢ have agnoscit. 
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. Mt. 3G A Paedagogus i 5, 20, 2 (P. p. 10; S. p. tor, 32): as I. 
. Mt. 2G Paedagogus i 8, 74, 1 (P. 142; S. 133, 7) wat rodro Hy 7d ‘ oddels Eyvw Tdv 
warépa’, 

4. Mt. O G Paedagogus i 9, 88, 2 (P. 150; S. 142, 1) ‘ oddels Eyvw Tov vidv et ph 
6 marnp,’ A€éyowr, ‘ ode rdv marépa ei pi) 6 vids’. 

5. Mt.OGA Stromata I xxviii 178, 2 (P. 425 ; S. 109, 27) ovdels yap éyvw rov vidv «i 
ph 6 marhp, ov82 tov warépa ei pi) 6 vids, wal @ dv 6 vids dmoxadtyp. 

6. Mt. 2G A Stromata V xiii 84, 3 (P. 697 ; S. 382, 14) émel ‘ undeis’, pnolv 6 Kdpios, 
‘ov marépa éyve el pr 5 vids, wal @ dv 6 vids dmoxadtyy’. 

7. Mt. 2 GA Stromaia VII x 58 (P. 866) @eds wal warip «fs wat pdvos 5 mavraxparwp, 
dv obdels é-yvm et pr) 6 vids, wal @ édy 5 vids dmoxadtyy. 

8. Mt. 2 A Stromata VII xviii 109 (P. 901) ovdels yap, pyoi, ywwone Tov narépa €i pr) 
6 vids, nat @ dy 6 vids dmoxadtyy. 

9. Mt. 2A Quis dines 7-8, (P. 939, Barnard p. 6) # 5 éniyvwors adrod Kat oixeiwois wat 

 mpos adrdv dyarn Kal éopoiwors povn Can}. 8. TovTOV oby mpHrov émyvava TS 

(noopévy tiv dvrws Cony mapaxedeverat, dv ovdels émrypwwone el pr é vids, wat 

@ dy 6 vids dmoxadwp. 


All but two are half quotations. Neither of these two gives R. 
A comes seven times. As in Origen there is no Lk. at all. Did 
Clement only in later life use a codex which read érvywiéoxe? Or did 
he in later life discover that he had always been quoting by heart and 
incorrectly ? * 

We may next take St Irenaeus :— 

1. Mt. RA Haer. ii 6, 1 ‘ Nemo cognoscit Patrem nisi Filius, neque Filium nisi Pater, 
et quibus Filius reuelauerit’. 

2. Mt. 2G Haer. ii 14, 7 ‘ Saluator ergo secundum eos (Valentinianos) erit mentitus, 
dicens: ‘‘Nemo cognouit Patrem nisi Filius’. Si enim cognitus est 


a matre uel a semine eius, solutum est illud, quod ‘‘ Nemo cognovit Patrem 
nisi Filius ”’. 


a 
3 





1 I give in a note the citations in the Clementine Homilies because Resch and 
Harnack have given them. But I attach no importance to them. The reading is 
practically invariable ; but all the instances occur in a very short space between 
Hom. xvii 14 and xviii 20, The writer did not wish to quote, as he meant it to’be 
supposed that the Gospels were not yet written. I am inclined to suppose that he 
actually invented this particular form on purpose, and kept to it. Whether it is 
for the sake of euphony that he varies the verb from éyvw to oldev, or whether his 
strange form cf Arianism (see Zeitschr. fiir N. T. Wiss., 1908, pp. 21-34, 147-59) 
finds some subtle distinction between the two verbs, I do not venture to guess :— 
1. Hom. xvii 4 obbels éyva rov marépa éi pyr) 6 vids, ds ob52 rdv vidv Tis oldev ei pi 

6 narnp, «ai ols dv BovAnra 6 vids dwoxadvypa. 
2. Hom. xviii 4 oddeis yw rov marépa ei pi) 6 vids, ds ob8t Tov vidy Tis older ef p? 
6 marnp, wai ols dv BovAnra: 6 vids dmoxadtyat. 
3. Hom. xviii 7 xat ols Gv BovAnra 6 vids dwoxadvrra, 
4. Hom, xviii 11 obdels yyw rdv marépa, 
5. Hom. xviii 13 ovdels éyvm tov rarépa ei pi) 6 vids, obd2 rdv vidv Tes oldev ei ph 
6 marnp, wai ols &v BovAnra: 5 vids dmoxadiya. 
6. Hom, xviii 13 obdels éyvw Tov marépa . . . ovd5e Tdv vidy Tis Older. 
. Hom, xviii 20 opdels éyva tov marépa ei pi) 6 vids, ds obd8 riv uidv ms oider & pi 
6 narnp. 
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3. Mt. OB Haer, iv 6,1 ‘Nemo cognoscit Filium nisi Pater, neque Patrem quis 
cognoscit nisi Filius, et cui uoluerit Filius reuelare ’. 

4. Mt. RA Haer. iv 6, 3 ‘Nemo cognoscit Patrem nisi Filius, neque Filium nisi 
Pater, et quibuscunque Filius reuelauerit ’. 

5. Mt. OA Haer. iv 7, 1 ‘[Nemo cognoscit Filium nisi Pater, neque Patrem nisi 
Filius}, et quibuscumque Filius reuelauerit. ‘‘Reuelauerit’”’ enim non solum 
in futurum dictum est, quasi tunc inceperit Verbum manifestare Patrem, 
cum de Maria natus ; sed communiter per totum tempus positum est’.? 

The text is uncertain, and we cannot tell how far it has been doctored 
by the translator. As the evidence stands, it would appear that 
Irenaeus used O or R, B or A, indifferently. If so, we may assume 
that R and A are free quotations. We find only Mt., never Lk. In 2 
the éyvw seems to be attributed to the Valentinians. 

In two other passages we find éyvw (cognouit). In the former (below), 
i 20, 3, the Marcosians are the culprits ; and St Irenaeus in stating that 
this is their reading, seems to disapprove of it. He adds that they use 
it to shew that no one knew their invented ‘ Father of Truth’ before 
the advent of the Son. In the second passage, iv 6, 1, he first quotes 
the text as above (3), and then gives it again as it is quoted ‘ by those 
who wish to be cleverer than the Apostles’, adding that these interpret 
it as though the true God had been unknown until the advent of Christ. 
Now in the whole of this latter passage he is attacking the Marcionites, 
and Harnack argues that the persons ‘ who wish to be cleverer than the 
Apostles’ are the Marcionites. This seems very improbable. The text 
is, in fact, the same, and the argument from it is the same as in i 20, 3, 
and Irenaeus seems to have repeated both as being in favour of the 
Marcionite contention, since here Marcus and Marcion were at one. 
But there is no sufficient reason to make us suppose that he is actually 
quoting a Marcionite document and giving us the reading of Marcion’s 
Luke. In fact, the quotation is from Matthew ; and though we might 
suppose that here (as in other cases) Marcion’s text had been assimilated 
to Matthew, yet we have the explicit witness of Tertullian that Marcion 
had the Lucan form, as we should have anticipated. 

I subjoin below the citation by the Marcionite interlocutor in the 
Adamantius Dialogue, because Harnack has followed the Dialogue and 
Irenaeus as two independent witnesses to Marcion’s text, and prefers them 
to Tertullian. But the Dialogue on one and the same page gives three 
different words, éyw, ywooxe, and olf; yet Eutropius, the speaker 
who gives the third form, shews no sign of wishing to correct the form 
cited by the Marcionite, and it seems clear that none of the three is 

1 But the Syriac, fragm. xv, of this passage gives ‘ Nemo cognoscit Patrem nisi 
Filius, neque Filium’, &c., and Harvey has a note on the Syriac (ii p. 443) in 
which he remarks that ‘the Clem., Ar., and other MS’ transpose the terms in the 
same way. But he may be referring only to iv 6, 3, where he had altered the 
reading from that of the MSS. 
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intended to be more than a free quotation. Further, the Dialogue very 

probably gets its quotation from Origen’s form, and it is Mt. not Lk. 

Mt. GRA. Marcosians ap. Iren. Haer. i 20, 3 oiove’ xopwvida ris bmobécews abtav 
pépover tadra® "Efopodoyncopai co .. . Kat oddels éyvw Tov warépa ei pr) d vids, 
wal rov vidv ei ph) 6 marnp, nal @ dy 6 vids dmoxadvyp. 

Mt. G RB. Heretics ap. Iren. Haer. iv 6,1 ‘ Nemo cognouit Patrem nisi Filius nec 
Filium nisi Pater, et cui uoluerit Filius reuelare’. 

Mt. (G) R. Adamantius, Dialogue i 23 (Bakhuysen p. 44, 1): Megethius, the 
Marcionist, says : éy@ é« rav ypapav Seigw Sri GAdos early 6 Tod Xprorov 
marip wat GAdos & Snuovpyés ...6 Xprords ... eimwv* ovdels Eyrw Tov maTépa 

Mi ei ph 6 vids, od82 rdv vidv Tis yewwoue ei phd maTHp. Same page, line 14, in 
the reply of Adamantius : obdels yuwmoxe: Tdv vid ef ph 6 marnp, and line 29, 
the arbiter Eutropius quotes: ovdels of5e ray vldv ei pi) 6 marnp. 

Lk. RA. Marcion apud Tert. c. Marc. iv 25 ‘ Nemo enim scit qui sit pater nisi filius 
et qui sit filius nisi pater, et cuicumque filius reuelauerit’. (Rénsch’s reading 
is wrong: patrem.. . et filium, Mt.) 


With the last passage we must compare Tertullian’s own citations 
(Rénsch WV. 7: Tertullians p. 103) :— 


Mt. 2G. c. Marc. ii 27 ‘Ceterum patrem nemini visum etiam commune testabitur 
evangelium, dicente Christo : ‘‘ Nemo cognovit patrem nisi filius” ’. 

Mt.2. c. Prax. 8 ‘ Solus filius patrem novit’. 19. ‘Solus sciens sensum patris’. 
26. ‘Hic quoque patrem nemini notum nisi filio adfirmat ’. 

Mt. 2A. Praescr. 21 ‘ Quia nec alius patrem novit nisi filius et cui filius revelavit’. 


All these are Mt. This shews that Tertullian in ¢. Marc. iv 25 was 
taking care to give Marcion’s Lucan form accurately, and not from 
memory. His cognouit may be a free form of the ordinary Latin reading 
nouit ; but it is also just possible that it represents éyvw. 

Anyhow the case is clear with regard to Marcion. He had ywooxe 
and not éyww. He had the Lucan form, but apparently the reversed 
order (R). 

Tatian comes next :— 

Lk. OB. Avabic Diatess. xv 38 (Hamblin Hill p. 104) ‘No one knoweth who the 
Son is save the Father, and who the Father is save the Son, and he to 
whomsoeverthe Son willeth to reveal Him’. 

Mt. R. Ephrem, Comm, on Diatess. (Moesinger p. 117; H. Hill p. 348) ‘No man 
knoweth the Father but the Son, neither the Son but the Father ’. 


Mt. R. Ibid. p. 216 ‘ No man knoweth the Father but the Son, and no man knoweth 
the Son but the Father’. 


We cannot follow Harnack in citing Tatian for éyvo, as there is no 
authority for this ; nor for R in Lk. Whether he read Mt. R or Lk. Ois 
not clear. Ephrem is the better authority, and he is here against all the 
other Syriac witnesses, Sin Cur Pesh Hkl Aphraates, which all have O.! 
But it is not certain that he is quoting carefully. On the other hand, if 


1 See Burkitt Evangelion de Mepharreshe vol. i pp. 59, 315. Victor of Capua 
gives Mt. in Cod. Fuld. Diatess. c. 67. 
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Tatian really had Mt., one does not see why the Arabic should have 
substituted Lk. 
In the last place we come to the earliest authority, St Justin Martyr :-— 
Mt.GRA. Apol. i 63, 5 obd¢eis Eye Tov warépa el pi) 6 vids, ob? Tov vidv ei ph 6 wWaTIp 
wat ols dy dwoxadvyp 6 vids. 
Mt.GRA. Afol. i 63, 19 obdels éyvw Tov marépa ef pi) 6 vids, ob82 Tdv vidv ei ph db maThp 
ai ols dv 3 vids droxadtyp. 
Mt. RA. Dial. 100, 5 obdels yewhone Tov warépa ef pi) 6 vids, ob52 Tdv vidy «i wh) 6 maTHp 
wai ols dy 6 vids dwoxadtyy. 


Each quotation varies, so that Justin is not quoting carefully from his 
book. Every time he gives ois for 6 ; and this (we find it in the Clem. 
Flom.) was presumably never in any MS. All three times he uses 
Mt. R, not Lk. We have twice éyvw against a single ywaoxe: ; but then 
the two éyvw are close together and count only as one witness. It is 
possible that Justin read éyvw ; but it is not impossible at all that he had 
ércywooxe in his MS! We have really no means of dogmatizing." 


2. Summary of textual evidence. 


A. We are now in a position to estimate Harnack’s summing up of 
the evidence he gave :— 

p. 288 (German ed. p. 200): 1. A section of the Marcionites, the Marcosians, 
Justin (in the Apology) [Tatian], the Alexandrians (Clement, Origen [both practi- 
cally always] and later writers also), and Eusebius (practically always) agree in 
reading éyvw. Accordingly éyvw is the reading which has in its favour the most 
ancient testimony. 

We must omit the Marcionites and Marcion, Tatian and Eusebius. 
The remainder are all doubtful witnesses. Against éyyvw we have 
Marcion explicitly for Lk. and Irenaeus explicitly for Mt. But Justin 
is on the whole a witness against éyvw in his Dialogue. 

Thus the possible evidence is reduced to 

1. Mt. (Justin) and the Marcosians ; 
2. Mt. Clement and Origen. 

Harnack continues :— 

a. The reading éyvw stood in St Luke ; (note: This is also the opinion of Blass, 
Keim, Meyer, and Schmiedel.] for this is suggested by the reading in Marcion’s 
gospel, and the hypothesis is supported by the oust of the very ancient Latin 
codices Vercellensis (a) and Veronensis (5) in St Luke, whereas the remaining O. L. 
codices, except g, read scit. The hypothesis finally receives very strong support 
from the other aorists: éxpupas, dwexdAupas, éyévero, mapedé0n. 

We have seen on the contrary that Marcion had the Lucan form with 
seit = ywoone, and that every single instance of éyvw was in Mt.!/ As for 
the xouit of two solitary Latin MSS in Luke, we can oppose to it the 

1 I refer the reader to the judicious remarks of Dr Zahn Gesch. des N.-T. Kanons 


i557. He notes that ‘in Bezug auf diesen Spruch die umstaltende Kraft des 
mandlichen Gebrauches schon vorjJustin’s Zeit geschaftig gewesen ist’. 
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nouit of all the Latin MSS of Matt., both O. L. and Vulg., except three 
or four!’ Harnack’s last sentence seems to have got into this paragraph 
by mistake, for all the four aorists are in Matt. as well as in Luke, and 
therefore provide no support for the notion that éyvw was in the one 
rather than the other. 

But does nouit really represent éyvw? Vouit is only a perfect in form, 
not in meaning, like olev, and is exactly equivalent to cognoscit or scit. 
It is therefore odd that Harnack, who takes éyww to be a ‘historic’ 
aorist, should think that it was translated by ouit! But, in fact, gw 
in the sense of ‘ knoweth’ is just as much a present as xowit or olda, 
and therefore it is possible that it underlies the mouit of the Latin 
versions of Matthew. If it did, that would be distinct evidence that 
it was really found in some Greek codices. Yet even so it would 
not be a very widespread ‘ Western’ reading, for it is not in Irenaeus 
nor in any Syriac authority whatever, nor in such Greek MSS as D and 
the Ferrar group.” 

B. It would seem that Marcion had Lk. R, and that the Marcosians 
had Mt. R; so possibly had Justin. Certainly Clement never had R ; 
Irenaeus, Origen, and later writers sometimes use Mt.R and more 
rarely Lk. R out of carelessness. As we find R now in at least two MSS 
of Luke, so it may conceivably have stood in the second century in 
a few MSS of Matt. But this remains uncertain. 

C. As to BovAnrat droxadvwar against droxaAvyy, the shorter form is 
as natural as it is common, and it may quite well have crept into some 
MSS of Matt. and Lk. (the evidence is mainly for Matt.), but we can- 
not be sure. But at least we know that it ordinarily appears in careless 
or abridged quotations in writers who give the longer form when quoting 
fully. 


1 The Latin versions have in fact :— 
Vulgate. Mt. ‘ Nemo nouit filium nisi pater, neque patrem quis nouit nisi filius, et 

cui uoluerit filius reuelare ’. 

cognoscit d ff (cognouit Tert. 1/,), agnoscit & 

Lk. ‘ Nemo scit qui sit filius nisi pater, et qui sit pater nisi filius, et cui uoluerit 

filius reuelare’. , 

nobit a nouit 5 cognoscit cde 
repetunt uerbum b1q nobit 6 cognoscit / nouit g. 

2 It is not a fact that movi usually stands for éyvwv. On the contrary, in the 
Gospels, novi stands about 11 times for ofda, 7 times for ywwionw, 3 times for éyvav 
(nosse for ei5évac once, and for yvava thrice, in Mk. iv 11 and the parallels in Mt. and 
Lk.). Consequently Harnack’s proof falls to the ground. On the other hand, 
émvywwoxw (never in John) is rendered by cognosco 14 out of 15 times in the 
Synoptists, 8 out of 12.in Acts, and all the twelve times that it occurs in St Paul. 
Hence it may be improbable that novit in Matt. represents émywdoxe. Conse- 
quently it may after all stand for éyvw or olde. The ywwwoxe of Lk. is naturally 
translated by seit, a frequent rendering (in a 6 by nouit, perhaps from Matthew). 
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Lastly, even if we were to give full value to all the citations as if they 
represented contemporary MSS, the evidence would be insufficient to 
make éyvww more than an interesting ‘Western’ variant in Matthew, or 
R and A more than occasional corruptions in Mt. and Lk. 


3. Zhe parallelism of the verses. 


We now turn back to Harnack’s conclusions (numbered 1, 2, 3, 4), 
which were quoted at the beginning of this article (above, p. 553). The 
textual basis on which the assertions rested has been found insecure ; 
but the assertions themselves need some examination. 

Paragraph 2 says that ‘ The historic aorist yyw suits the Son’s know- 
ledge of the Father extremely well’ ;—this is true, if we take it as 
historic, ‘ But it does not so well suit the Father’s knowledge of the 
Son ’,—true again, if we take it as historic. It is indeed used in the 
‘historic’ sense by Justin and the Marcosians ; but most of the Greek 
writers who use it intend the gnomic sense or the present sense, for 
they use it just as much when ‘ knowing the Son’ comes first or stands 
alone. 

Paragraph 4 scarcely needs comment. There is no significance in 
a’s nouit, and we need not see in its omission ofa clause anything graver 
than the ordinary oscitatio scribae. 

Paragraphs 1 and 3 may be discussed together. It is evidently true 
that the final ‘clause xai @ ay... only suits the clause ovdels éyvw ris 
éorw 6 waryp, and not the other clause’, for ‘the Son is God’s inter- 
preter and not His own’. But this cannot prove that the latter clause 
must be omitted; it only shews that the MS order, according to 
which the two clauses which suit one another come together, is the right 
one. The clause which rightly stands first ovdels éyvw ris éorw 6 vids ei 
ph Smrarnp would need a converse addition xai 6 av BovAnra 6 warhp 
aroxadvpat. 

But a clause to this effect is actually to be found in the preceding 
verse: "Efopodoyotpai cor, mdrep... dre... dmexddvpas atta vyriors. 
What has the Father revealed? Undoubtedly the things concerning 
the Son. 

Thus the sequence and the balance of the whole passage is quite 
simple, though Harnack has unfortunately failed to see it : 

I,a. I thank Thee, Father, that Thou hast revealed these things (concerning the 
nature of the Son] not to the wise but to babes, for so st seemeth good to 
Thee. 

I, 8. All that I have is from the Father, so that He alone knows the Son, and conse- 
quently He alone could reveal Him ; 


II. 8. Just in the same way, only the Son knows the Father, 
II. a, And can reveal Him to whomsoever He thinks good to do so. 


The parallelism is perfect. It is obvious that the order of the clauses 
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in the MSS is necessary, and that BovAnra: in the last clause is wanted 
to balance eidoxia éyévero in the first.’ 

It is very curious, after all this, to notice that Harnack’s emendation 
has the result of retaining what is Johannine in the verses, and of 
rejecting what can be paralleled in much earlier authorities? 

The Johannine part is of course the statement that the Son alone 
knows and reveals the Father, e.g. John i 14, 18; xiv 6-9.° This 
Harnack retains. 

The converse of this, that only the Father can reveal the Son, is 
found almost word for word in 

1. Matt, xvi 16, 17 Sv «f 6 yxpuoris & vids Tod Beot rod favros .. . 
Maxdpuos €f, Sinwv Bapwwva, orc capt wai alwa otk dmexddupév cor Gd’ 6 
matyp pou 6 év Tois ovpavois, and in 

2. Galat. i 15 “Ore d¢ ed8dxnoev [5 Oeds] 5 ddopioas pe éx Korrias 
pytpds pov kal xadéoas da THs xadpiTos airod Gmoxahiwat Tév vidv abrod év 
pot Wva edayyeAtLwpat adrov év trois Ovecw, eibéws od mpocavebéunv capxi 
Kai aivatt... 

Harnack considers that not only in St Matthew (this was obvious), 
but even in St Luke, the whole passage from "EgopoAoyotpai vor onwards 
is not in its original context. He has therefore to discover what is 
meant by ratra, the things which God has revealed to babes :— 

p. 207 (E.T. 297). We must here notice the aorists: not what God always 
does, but what He had done on the present occasion—in the success of the ministry 
of Jesus—was the object of the thanksgiving. Hence some instance of success of 
this kind, notorious to all, which has not however been transmitted in history, 
must have preceded the thanksgiving. The vai takes up the éfopoAoyodpa, and the 
clause St: obrws eddoxia éyévero Eumpocbéy cov takes up the thought of the preceding 


clause. The overpowering glory of the experience in the soul most naturally con- 
strained the tongue to such repetition in the thanksgiving. 


1 For convenience I give the whole passage from Mt. xi 25 ‘At that time 
Jesus answered and said: I thank Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
because Thou hast hidden these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them to the little ones. 26. Yea, Father; for so it hath seemed good in 
Thy sight. 27. All things are delivered to me by my Father. And no one 
knoweth the Son but the Father: neither doth any one know the Father but the 
Son, and he to whom it shall please the Son to reveal Him’. 

2 With the earlier verse "Efopodoyotpal oo, «ré. Harnack has paralleled :— 

1 Cor. itg, 21 Téyparra yap ‘dwodA® rh copia trav copGv, Kai Thy oiveow Tav 
ouvetav ddernow’ . . . werd) yap év TH copia Tod Oeod otk Eyvw 6 Kdcpos bid THs copids 
tov Oedv, evddxyoev & Geds Sid Tis pwplas Tod Knptyparos oHoa Tovs morevovTas. 

Harnack ‘ mit aller Reserve’ (p. 210, E.T, 301) suggests that St Paul is here 
thinking of the passage of Q. It is indeed just possible. But the passage of 
Isaiah xxix 14 is obviously referred to by Q, so that the likeness to St Paul may be 
merely accidental. The passage from Galatians is far nearer. Yet I think St Paul 
was more likely thinking of Matt. xvi 16 (as Resch has already suggested), whether 
we are to suppose that passage to have belonged to Q, or to some other early 
writing or tradition. 8 In John x 15 both clauses are paralleled. 
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But this does not tell us the meaning of ratra. The vyru are 
obviously either the Apostles or some very close disciples of Christ, 
such as the Seventy, with whose return the passage is connected in 
Luke. It is implied that they have been able to understand and realize 
the Lord’s teaching in some marvellous way, which involved a revelation 
from the Father. Now what point would imply the need of a revelation 
from the Father? Clearly there is but one such point mentioned in 
these terms in Scripture, and that in two passages which have just been 
quoted: Peter’s declaration ‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God’ is one, and St Paul gave us the other ‘to reveal His Son in me’. 
The revelation of the Divine Sonship is therefore most naturally to be 
assumed as the object of our Lord’s thanksgiving. This is just what 
was demanded by the parallelism above formulated. The Father has 
revealed the Son to the disciples (as He did to St Peter and to 
St Paul); it was His good pleasure, for without such a revelation none 
could know the Son, whom the Father alone knows; similarly, the 
Father is only known by the Son, and by those to whom it is His good 
pleasure to reveal Him. 

Harnack’s conclusion was : ‘ The original version of the saying (as it 
stood in Q) may be defended on good grounds ; but the canonical 
version in both Gospels is “ Johannine” in character and indefensible ’ 
p. 210 (302). But the question is not in the least whether it is defensi- 
ble or not (that is for theologians not for critics), but whether or no it 
was an integral part of Q! Now I think we have seen that there is no 
good reason to doubt that the ‘ canonical’ text of both Matthew and 
Luke is perfectly sound. It will therefore be somewhat arbitrary to 
decide on a priori grounds that the source could not have been Q. 
Certainly Harnack is not wont to have recourse to a priori methods. 
It is his habit to ridicule them. 

In thus disagreeing with a single point in a very valuable book, 
I must not be understood to be ungrateful for the rest of the carefully 
sifted matter which it contains. On this one point, however, I am con- 
vinced that Lightfoot’s contention remains true,—that the ‘apologists ’ 
have not been answered. 

Further, the evidence has been to me very instructive as to the 
limits within which one may use quotations by the Fathers in a textual 
question. 

JoHN CHAPMAN. 


? If Harnack will accept the context in Luke as original, it will appear that the 
success of the Seventy has been a revelation to them of the Divine Sonship of their 
Sender. 
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A NOTE BY THE LATE DR HORT ON THE WORDS 
Kdgwos, orupis, capyavn. 


THE distinction between xégwos and omvpis in Matt. xiv 20; xv 37; 
xvi 9 f (and the parallel Mark vi 43 ; viii 8, 19 f) cannot be made out 
to depend on size. It would seem that either kind of basket might be of 
different sizes, if we may judge by the uses mentioned in classical writers. 
So also when Chrysostom (on Matt. xv 37), perplexed at the seeming 
incongruity of the number of baskets with the number of loaves in the 
two cases, suggests hesitatingly 7 rotvey rotré éotw «imeiv Ort ai omupides 
tav Kodivwy peilous hoav, 7} ei pr) ToUTO TA. ; he could not have spoken 
thus if a orvpis was either usually larger or never larger than a xégwos. 
This is apparently the only passage in the Fathers which throws any 
light on the distinction; not even Origen Com. in Matt. xi 19 (éxeivor 
pev dard ddvywrépwv dprwv Saidexa xodpivovs xatadelrovow, obro. Sé dd 
tAadvwv extra orvpidas, TH XwpyTixwrepor elvar pedvwr : cf. xii 6); Hil. 
Com. in Matt. xv 10 ; Aug. de cons, evv. ii 105 give any help. 

On the other hand, no passages have been found in Greek literature 
where the words are used synonymously. The distinction appears to lie 
in the material, consistency, and use. Kéduwos is a word of very com- 
prehensive use, but seems always to denote a stiff wicker basket, ovupis 
always a flexible mat-basket made of such materials as rushes, and 
especially employed for carrying either fish or eatables generally. The 
Latin equivalents cophinus and sporta (sportula) correspond exactly. 

In the O.T. xéguwos is hardly found, and ozvpis not at all. The light 
bread-basket (5d) of Pharaoh’s baker (Gen. xl 16 ff), of the priests’ 
offering (Exod. xxix 3, 23, 32; Lev. viii 2, 26, 31), of the Nazirite’s offer- 
ing (Num. vi 15, 17, 19), and of Gideon (Judges vi 19) is in the LXX 
xavoov (canistrum), for which B alone substitutes xégwos in Judges, and 
Aquila in Gen. x1 16. The kindred bppp in Jer. vi 9, a grape-basket, 
is képradXos, cartallus : compare the anonymous fragment in Suidas (who 
defines xdpradAos as xdgwos dfs Ta Kdtw) “Apyas GAwvds pov Kai Anvod 
tporpépw Xpota, xdpradrAov dé Borpiwv To TapaxAyTw. But xdpraddAos 
likewise represents two other Hebrew words 820 (Deut. xxvi 2, 4; but 
dzroOyxn xxvili 5, 17), the Israelite’s basket of firstfruits ‘ of all the fruit 
of the earth’, and 1. This remarkable offering of firstfruits was itself 
called xdprados (Philo in Tisch. Phi/onea 69, cf. de Somn. ii 41, who 
says that éxaoros t&v dypovs Kal Kryices éxovtwv ad’ Exdotou Tav axpodpiwr 
cious dyycia tAnpwoas, & mpocayopeiovor KaptdAous, dmrapxnv Tis 
cixaprias cis TO iepov Kopi{er) : but Mai names it, query on what grounds, 


1 This note is supplied by Dr J. O. F. Murray. Mr J. R. Darbyshire has 
kindly verified the references. 
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the Festum Cophini. The other Hebrew original 7%, originally a 
caldron (A¢8ys 1 Sam. ii 14 ; 2 Chron. xxxv 13 ; xduuvos Job xli 11 [12] ), 
is rendered xdépraAAos in 2 Kings x 7 for the baskets in which the heads 
of Ahab’s 70 sons were put, the Latin being cophinus ; and xégwos in 
Ps. lxxxi 7 for the earth-baskets of Egyptian labourers. The adjectival 
form ‘7 for the baskets of figs in Jer. xxiv 1 f is xdAaGos in LXX and 
xégwos in Symmachus. So far therefore as the O.T. can be said to 
yield any distinct evidence, it suggests that xédwos would naturally be 
used for a stout basket holding the produce of the soil, in shape some- 
what like a chaldron. 

Most of the distinct classical uses of xégwos are agricultural. Thus it 
was employed for dung (Plut. Pomp. 48 p. 644 D ; Xen. Mem. iii 8 §6; 
Aristoph. Fr. in Meineke ii 1213 : cf. xé@wov xompiwy the strange correc- 
tion of xémpua by D and the Old Latin in Luke xiii 8); for stones 
(Aristoph. Coc. in Meineke ii 1093) ; for harvesting (Pollux x 129) and 
corn (Strattis in Meineke ii 768) ; for agriculture generally (Poll. i 245). 
It is the sapper’s basket which according to Josephus (2. /. iii 5 § 5) 
every Roman soldier carried. It was used as a measure, containing 
3 xes (Hesych. s.v.), yet apparently not universally known as such 
(Strattis 1. c. ri A€yers ; wétpw éxpavro kodivw ;). It was set on Boeotian 
debtors in the market-place (Nicol. Dam. ap. Stob. Flor. xliv 41 p. 293). 
So in Latin. Isidorus (Orig. xx 9) defines cophinus as vas ex virgultis, 
aptum mundare stercora et terram portare, and refers to Ps. lxxxi 7 ; 
and Columella (xi 3 ad fin.) notices the use for dung. In Juv. iii 14, 
vi 542, and Sidon. Ap. Z/. vii 6, the Jew’s cophinus is probably the 
cartallus borne on the back, about which more presently. 

In Greek comedy the ovpis several times occurs as the basket in 
which eatables were carried about, as barley-cakes ‘ but not pease-soup’ 
(Diph. in Mein. iv 403), ripe plums (Alexis #3. iii 504), peeled grain, 
xovdpos (Antiph. 2d. iii 18), eels (Aristoph. Pax 1005), and fish (éywno- 
ddxov (Aristoph. AmpA. ap. Poll. x 92). Guests take it with them toa 
feast to which they contribute part (Aristoph. 7ripha/. in Mein. ii 1165 ; 
Apollod. Car. #4. iv 447); and from this custom arose the phrase ard 
omvpidos Seirva (Athen. viii p. 365, quoting omvpidiov from Pherecrates 
with a like application), afterwards applied (as Epict. Diss. iv 10 § 21) 
to the sportulae of the Roman empire. Four passages in the Anthology 
(vi 42; 5 4; 285; 29 3) shew further very distinctly that a pair of 
of ovpides was part of the regular equipment of a fisherman. Their 
special name was ¢épviov (Menand. in Mein. iv 253), which is expressly 
defined as the ozvpis for fish (Poll. vi 94; Eustath, Hom. 752 59; 
Arcad. s.v.) or for fishing (75 dAveurixdv orvpidiov Ammon s.v. depvy). Of 
the same nature probably were the o¢vpides, evidently not nets, which 
according to Herodotus (v 16) the inhabitants of Lake Prasias let down 
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from their pile-dwellings into the midst of the shoals of fish beneath. 
Greek authors say little about the material. Hesychius describes a 
orupixviov as woven of withs (oicvaiv); and a MS Glossary (quoted by 
Schmidt on Hesych. i 416) explains xdpradAw in Ecclus. xi 31, there 
apparently a birdcage, by xAdBw [cage] 7 évAivw orvpidiy (unless 7 and 
évAivwfhave changed places) ; so that the diminutive may possibly have 
been occasionally used for some kind of wicker basket. But Aristophanes 
(Amph. 1.c.) calls a omvpis woven rushes (xAexriv cxoivov), and 
Theophrastus (Hist. P/. ii 6 11) notices the leaves of a kind of palm as 
affording materials for orvpides and mats (popyo’) on account of their 
‘breadth and softness’. The flexibility of owvpides seems also to be 
implied in the fact attached to Palladius (Ast. Zaus. 31) that they were 
sewn up with the needle : épyafopuevos ras orupidas év éorrépg Babeia ovons 
oxorias tiv Beddvnv adixer, pias & to edha & O Karéppartey Tas 
omupioas. 

In the N.T. the Latins invariably render ovpis by sforta, and the 
Roman sfortula becomes orvpis in Greek writers. Isidorus suggests a 
derivation for sporta from the fact that ex sparta fieri solet, the spartum 
here meant being doubtless the coarse Spanish grass Lygeum Spartum 
‘exported into all parts and especially into Italy’ (Strabo iii 9 p. 160: 
cf. Plin. H. WV. xix 26 ff ; xxiv 65). The same material for sfortae is 
named by Columella (xii 6 § 1), who also mentions rushes ; and certain 
small hanging sforted/ae for ornamental cookery were made of palm- 
leaves (Petron. 40; where Heinsius further cites Apic. i 4). Sportae 
were used for straining turbid liquors and similar purposes (Plin. 4. 4. 
xvili 77 ; xxl 83; Apic. l.c.; Cato R. R. 11 ; Colum. l.c. ; viii 7 init.). 
They (sportae, sportulae, sportellae) were also receptacles of sesterces for 
private persons according to Asconius (on Cic. Verr. i 8), just as fisct, 
Jiscinae, fiscellae were spartea utensilia for containing larger sums. But 
the sforta or sportu/a must have been mainly used for carrying food 
(e.g. Plaut. Curc. ii 3 10) and especially fish (Plaut. Stich. ii 2 16 ; 
Mart. x 37 17; Appul. Mee. i 24 f). 

Kédwoi and ozvpides are twice over named by Pollux in the same 
sentence (vi 94; vii 173) in his lists of woven (zAexra) utensils and, 
curiously enough, of receptacles of fragments of food after a meal. The 
same employment is attributed to xédwo: in the Anthology (xi 207 : cf. 
Plato Com. in Mein. ii 629) and to orvpides in Alciphron Z¢. iii 56 ; and 
to sportae by Varro (ap. Non. Marc. p. 177); as indeed also to xavioxvov 
by Aristophanes (Gerw?. ap. Poll. x 91). But the two classes of baskets 
appear to be never confounded, unless it be in the vague definitions of 
the Greek lexicographers ; although each term is comprehensive. 

In the Gospels the xégwo. were probably of the form known as 
xdpraAXos OF kdprados, used for carrying to Jerusalem the firstfruits of 
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the seven products of Palestine referred to in Deut. viii 8, wheat, barley, 
grapes, figs, pomegranates, olives, and dates (Mishna Biccurim i 3). 
Each Israelite when he reached the temple mount raised his basket on 
his shoulders and carried it to the court of the temple, where he repeated 
the profession given in Deut. xxvi2. Then he took it off his shoulders, 
and holding it by the edge, while the priest placing his hand underneath 
waved it to and fro, repeated the form of oblation ‘A Syrian ready to 
perish was my father &c.’ (¢d. iii 4, 6). The rich brought their offerings 
in gilt or silvered baskets ; the poor in baskets of peeled willow wands, 
which were not taken home again (#4. 8). The name xdprados was 
evidently not consecrated to the baskets used in this service, and there is 
no reason to suppose that they had any peculiar sanctity. They were 
probably chosen for their capacity and the facility with which they could 
be carried on the back; if indeed they were not the ordinary baskets 
of Jewish agriculture. Such baskets would easily be found among the 
multitude. At the same time they might fitly represent the land of 
Israel and its produce, of which the bread blessed by our Lord formed 
a part. The orvpides might as easily be fish-baskets, such as must have 
been in constant use on or near the lake. With equal propriety they 
would correspond to the fishes of the miracles, and to the other aspect 
of the Apostles’ work as fishers of men, having the world for their 
element. The language of the Evangelists strikingly bears out this 
distinction. In the first miracle St Matthew speaks of the bread alone 
without the fishes in the breaking and distribution ; his words about the 
‘blessing’ being ambiguous. St Mark describes the ‘blessing’ in 
similar terms, and then states that our Lord ‘ brake the loaves and gave 
to the disciples to set before them, and the two fishes he divided to all’ ; 
and again that ‘they took up fragments twelve baskets full, and of the 
Jishes’. In the second miracle St Matthew’s words about the ‘ thanks- 
giving ’, breaking, and distribution are general, covering both the loaves 
and the fishes. St Mark notices a special ‘blessing’ of the fishes 
and command to distribute them (xai ratra), after the ‘thanksgiving’ 
accompanying the breaking and distribution of the loaves. Thus in the 
second miracle, and not in the first, the fishes receive a separate bene- 
diction and are distributed through the hands of the disciples. The 
change is too marked to be accidental; and it affords an additional 
reason for believing that the baskets of the second miracle are the 
implements of the fisherman, not of the tiller of the soil. In St Luke 
and St John the second feeding of the multitude is wanting: but the 
fisherman's craft, not noticed for honour in the O.T., is brought into yet 
greater prominence in the two draughts of fishes which they severally 
recount, and they alone (Luke v 1-11 ; John xxi 1-8; cf. Luke xxiv 42 ; 
John xxi 9-13). 
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If ozvpis is a fisherman’s basket in the Gospel, it may as easily be the 
same in Acts ix 25. In 2 Cor. xi 33 St Paul himself says that he was let 
down through a window in the city-wall of Damascus in a capyavy. 
According to the Ztym. Magnum a capydévn was woven of rushes and 
intended to receive fish. In nearly all the places where this rare word 
occurs the contents of the basket are slices of salt fish (Timocl. in Mein. 
iii 600 [606 ambiguous]; Cratinus 7d. ii 41 [capyavis]; Lucian Lexiph. 
6 ; Poll. vii 27). There is one remarkable exception. Aeneas Tacticus 
(Poliorc. 29), describing the various ways of introducing arms secretly 
into a city, mentions that pelts and small shields had been hidden in 
canvas bales [dyyeow: cf. the use of dyyeiov in c. 35; Plut. Lys. 16 
compared with Mor. 10 B ; Diod. xiii 106 ; and of oxedos in Acts x 11, 16 ; 
xi 5 ; xxvii 17] of bran and wool, and others of greater bulk [ evoyxérepa | 
in capydva of raisins and figs; the bales and capydva: being presently 
ripped up (dvéreyov) not ‘ opened’ (dvoiéavres) as said just afterwards of 
other receptacles. ‘This language suggests that the capydéva: no less 
than the bales were of a flexible material and closed by sewing, and also 
that they were of sufficient capacity to stow away large shields among 
the figs and raisins. It is therefore no wonder that they might on 
occasion conceal and carry a man. Some similar use of a sforta is 
implied in an obscure and perhaps corrupt fragment of Sallust’s History 
preserved by Nonius l.c., Z muris canes sportis dimittebant. Sporta is 
the Latin rendering of capyavy in 2 Cor. /. ¢. as of omvpis always. 

In English there is no reason to change the rendering of xéqwos. 
Smvpis might be rendered either ‘ mat-basket’ or ‘ fish-basket’; the 
former being simpler, the latter more expressive of the significance of 
the word as used in the Gospels. Perhaps ‘mat-basket’ might with 
advantage be reserved for capydvy. 


MIPOSKAPTEPH3IS (EPHESIANS v1 18). 


TueE Dean of Westminster (ad /oc.) notes truly that the verb zpooxap- 
tepev is common in the N.T., but he says that ‘no independent 
reference for the noun is given’. I think one or two instances can be 
supplied. 

In Béckh’s Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum vol. ii pp. 1005, 1004, 
and p. 155 (= no. 2114») are given two interesting deeds of Manu- 
mission, from Kertch (Panticapaeum). 

Let us remember that in ancient Greece a common form of manu- 
mission was to ‘dedicate’ the slave by a legal fiction to a deity, in his 
temple, and record the act of manumission within the temple precincts. 
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Hundreds of such inscriptions occur, e.g. at Delphi, belonging to the 
third century B.c. The custom survived long, and was adopted by the 
Jewish Diaspora, with the substitution of the Synagogue for a Temple. 
It passed finally into the Christian Church: Justinian (Zns#it. i. 5) 
says: ‘Multis autem modis manumissio procedit: aut enim ex sacris 
constitutionibus im sacrosanctis ecclesiis, aut vindicta, aut inter amicos, 
aut per epistolam, &c.’ 

The more perfect of these two documents from the Crimea reads as 
follows :— 


Xpynory yovy zpore[ pov] | Nexi[a r]od 3(b)ra deine éxi rips 7[po]|revx7s 
Operrév pov “Hpaxdav | éXevOepov xabarat xara eixas | wou dveriAnrrov 
kai dra[plevd|xAnrov dad mavtis KAnpovop(ov), | tpéreo(A)a[e 8] abrov 
drov av [Blov|[An}rac dverxwAdtws Kallas yil|édynv xwpis is tiv 
mpocer|[x |v Owreias te kal mpocxalpr|e[p]joews, cvverwevodvtwv 8¢| 
kai “EXixwviado| s] | cvvererporedorns S¢ xai [ris] | cvvaywyis TOv Tovdaiwv. 


I have omitted the opening lines which give the date according to the 
Bosporan era: this fixes the document to a.p. 81. Béckh restores 
IlepixAcidov as the name of one of the heirs, but ‘HpaxAe‘Sov is nearer the 
copy, and is confirmed by the name of the slave Heraklas. 

I have restored confidently zpooxaprepyjoews. The Greek is barbarous 
in several places: e.g. xara evdyis for eixyv, ovverctpotedons for 
-tporevov-. So ddeinu, and is for eis. We also want rijs after ywpis. But 
the sense is clear. Heraklas the house-slave is to be free once and for 
all, and therefore master of his own movements, with one reservation : 
he shall continue to be a reverent and constant attender at the rpocevxy. 
For this context no word is so fit as zpooxaprépyois. The word occurs 
in both the documents in the same connexion, the copies reading 
variously MPOCKAMETHCENL, or... EPHCEOC, and ... PHCIOCL. 
Béckh writes: ‘ex quibus lectionibus siquis melius exsculpere possit 
quam vocabulum novum hoc zpocxaravrjcews (which he suggests) 
accipiam libens.’ It is strange that rpocxaprepjoews did not occur to 
him. 

He says of 6wmeias ‘certum est’, for it is given in both copies with- 
out question. He considers it as a provincial and barbarous term for 
‘reverence’. If it were not too venturesome I should suggest Opyoxeias : 
it would suit the ductus Jitterarum. @PHCKEIAC or @PHCKIAC is not 
unlike SWNEIAL. But Béckh’s ‘certum est’ deters me. 

Of course, zpooevxy is the place of worship: cvvaywyy is the Jewish 
community that worshipped within it. 

Epwarp LEE HIcks. 
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APITATMOS (PHILIPPIANS II 6). 


I vENTURE to doubt whether either the Authorized or the Revised 
Version of this passage represents the real thought of the Apostle. 
According to the former our Lord claimed equality with God ; accord- 
ing to the other either He had it, but renounced it, or He did not seek 
to grasp forcibly at this prerogative and equality which was afterwards 
freely conferred upon Him as the reward of His self-humiliation and 
obedience. 

It is admitted that dpmayyds usually and naturally means the action of 
plundering ; but that it may, and sometimes does, have the meaning of 
dpmraypa, plunder, booty. The word is not found elsewhere in the 
N.T. orin the Septuagint ; while dprayya occurs in the latter seventeen 
times, always in the sense of plunder, prey, booty, or stolen property. 
The probability is therefore that St Paul, who knew his Greek Bible 
well, would have used dprayya if he had not meant the action of 
plundering. 

Now consider his readers. It has been maintained, on purely 
negative evidence, that there were few Jews in the Philippian Church. 
But such a city, on a great trade route from East to West, with all the 
advantages of a Roman colony, would be sure to attract the enterpris- 
ing, trading Jews. St Paul thought it necessary to warn the Philippians 
against Judaizers, whose influence would be greater with believing Jews 
than with Gentiles. His boast of his own pure Hebrew descent and 
Jewish orthodoxy is out of place if only a small fraction of the church 
were Jews ; indeed it would have been provocative of the faction and 
vain glory which he deprecates. It is not too much then to assume 
that the Philippian Church was familiar with Jewish conceptions of the 
Messiah as a conquering Davidic king who would attract the desirable 
things of all the nations to Jerusalem. The idea of dpraypds was 
inevitably associated with such a king. Did not all eastern kings and 
potentates assume that royal power and glory demanded that, so far as 
they were able, they should plunder their enemies and aggrandize 
themselves and their subjects? Even under the Roman Empire, the 
Philippian Christians, many of whom must have been in fairly good 
circumstances, some of them keen business men (ii 4), may have had 
good cause to grumble in private at the dprayy and dpraypds of tax- 
gatherers and praetors. The dprayyara did not come their way. 

Very naturally then the Philippians would understand dprayyds in an 
active sense. But they would never imagine that St Paul spoke of 
robbing God, but rather that he was telling them that the Messiah, 
Christ Jesus, did not think that to be on an equality with God spelt 
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rapacity, plundering, self-aggrandizement ; that on the contrary He gave 
all away, did not set up as an earthly king, but was among His disciples 
‘as one that serveth’, with all the infirmities of our mortality, submitting 
at last to the most shameful death. And here was St Paul exhorting 
them to imitate His mind. 

“Apraypos, in this sense, was just the temptation presented to our 
Lord, when in the wilderness the vision of all the kingdoms of this 
world and the glory of them was unrolled before Him. The same 
temptation recurred again and again, but He always put it away as the 
suggestion of Satan to whom by yielding to it He would have virtually 
bowed the knee. 

Will the language bear this meaning? Compare such expressions 
as ‘To me to live is Christ,’ ‘What things were gain to me, these 
I counted loss for Christ,’ ‘ The kingdom of God is not eating and drink- 
ing,’ ‘Supposing that godliness is money-getting, wopurpds,’ ‘ Account 
that the long-suffering of our Lord is salvation,’ and the saying attributed 
to our Lord, Ovx éoriv dpraypos % TY. 

The objections to taking dpraypdés as equal to dpraypya seem to me 
insuperable. This latter does not mean a thing to be grasped in future, 
but one which has been grasped and carried off already. If a ves 
rapienda were meant we should have had dpwaxréov or Seiv dpralerOar 
or some such expression, which would have been unequivocal. Besides, 
the assertion is too weak. To say that He did not think equality with 
God a thing to be clutched at, to be retained or to be obtained by force, 
is far from saying that He willingly surrendered His claim. ‘The more 
comprehensive the predicate is, the stronger is the affirmative statement, 
the weaker the negation. 

If the Philippians were in some danger of being influenced by 
Judaizing Christians, no doubt they would have also many discussions 
with unbelieving Jews who boasted of the glory and dominion they 
would enjoy when their Messiah came, and scoffed at the Crucified. 
And they had many prophecies which they could quote. How could 
the Apostle help the Philippian Church? I can conceive of no better 
way than this exhibition of the Lord as voluntarily and gladly rejecting 
the earthly ideal for the spiritual, and thus winning the Name that is 
above every name. 

Joun Ross. 
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EMPHASIS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE present paper comes necessarily as the complement of the last. 
As that was devoted to formulating the expression of emphasis by order, 
in the oblique cases of the pronouns of the first and second persons, so in 
this the oblique cases of the pronoun of the third person are dealt with. 

A priori it seemed to me not impossible that the absence of enclitic 
forms might render the third person less susceptible of attraction. The 
results of the investigation, however, do not seem to justify any such 
modification of the principles previously arrived at. In the case of 
airdv, avrovs, and the rest it seems to be equally true that when they 
stand alone before the verb they bear emphasis ; when after it, or when 
Sollowing an emphatic word before it, they are unemphatic. It remains to 
give, in each case, examples of typical usages,—few out of many—but 
selected, as far as possible, so as to bring into evidence the different 
authors and books and the different cases of the pronoun. 


I. Zypical examples of Emphatic Usage. 
A. Emphasis used to distinguish between persons or things. 

Luke xiv 9 éAOiv 6 cé Kai adtév Kahécas. 
Phil. ii 27 ob abrov 82 povov, GAAG Kai eve. 
Rev. xi 2 pi abt perpyoys. 
Matt. xviii 15 peragd cod xai adtod pdvov. 
Luke xxiv 31 adrév 82 diyvoiyOnoav of 6pOadrpoi . . . Kai aidrds. 
1 Cor. i 2 rod Kupiov jpéyv . . . adtav cal quar. 


B. Ordinary Emphasis. 


Luke xxiv 24 atrdv dé ov« «dor. 

John ix 21, 23 adrév épwrncare. 

Rom. xi 36 é adrod Kai 80 airod Kai eis airov Ta wavTa. 

Mark xii 12, Luke xx 19 Gri mpds adrods riv rapaBodiy elrev. 

Rev. xvii 16 kai abthy xaraxavcovow. 

Heb. iv 8 «i yap abtods “Incois xaréravcer. 

John i 3 xwpis adrod eyévero ovde &. 

Eph. ii 10 abrod ydp éopev roinpa. 

1 Pet. ii 14 etre fpyepoow as bt avT0b reuropévors. 

Heb. xi 4 8¢ aurijs drofaviv ér: AaAci. 

Matt. v 3, 10 avrav éorw 7 Bacircia. 

Matt. xxiii 34, Luke xi 49 é& avrav dwoxreveire .. . kai é& airav 
paotiywoere. 

John xvii 19 irép avtay [eyo] dyutfw epavrov. 
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Matt. iv 10, Luke iv 8 aura povw Aatpeices. 

Acts xvii 28 év atta yap Caper. 

Rom. xi 36 avt@ % d0ga: so Eph. iii 21, 1 Pet. v 11, 2 Pet. iii 18, 
Rev. i 6. 

Col. ii 6 év aéré wepurareire: sor Johnii 5. * 

1 Thess. iv 17 dua ovv abrois dpraynodpeBa. 

James iii 9 év adty eiAoyotper Tov Gedy. 

Rev. ix 19 xai év adtais ddixotow. 


II. Zhe Unemphatic Usage. 


No record is given here of the great number of passages, in which 
oblique cases of airds come after the verb, this being obviously the 
ordinary order, and quite unemphatic. But though still unemphatic, it 
is found before the verb, by attraction, just as was the case with éyé 
and ov. The following are a few typical instances : 


A. Attraction to another pronoun. 
(i) ts. 
Mark ix 50 éy rive aidtd dpricere; 
xiv 6 ri airy Kémovs mrapéxere ; 
John x 20 ri abrod dxovere; 
2 Cor. vii 14 er abt brép iuav Kexavynpa. 
1 Tim. i 8 édv rus adtg vopipws xparat. 
Rev. i 7 oirwes abrév éfexévrycav. 
(ii) Other pronouns. 
Matt. xxi 13, Luke xix 46 tpeis 5 abrév zoveire. 
John iv 12 abris é¢ adrod emer. 
XX 15 Kdyw adrév dpo. 
Acts xii 15 of 5¢ pos adrhv elray, xxviii 21. 
Matt. ix 18 radra abrod Aadoivros, Luke xxiv 36, John viii 30, 
Acts xxiii 7, &c. 
Col. iii 4 xai ipets civ adtG havepwhjoecbe. 


B. Attraction to particles. 


Matt. xxviii 7, Mark xvi 7 éxei adrav dere. 
Col. iv 17 iva abtrhv rAnpois. 

Gal. iv 17 tva abtods Lydoidre. 

Acts ix 24 drws adrév dvéAwow. 

Eph. iv 21 ef ye abrév jKovcare. 

Heb. xi 13 méppwhev abras iddvres. 

John vi 66 ovxer per’ abrod repierarovv. 

2 Tim. iv 16 pi adtots Aoyw Gein. 
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C. Attraction to words emphatic. 


(i) By nature. 
Mark vi 50 wavres yap adrév elday. 
Rom. i 32 od povoy abra rowitow. 
Rev. xxi 3 avris 6 Oeds per’ abtav gorat, 
Mark xi 3, Luke xix 34 4 Kvpws abroi xpeiav eye. 
Col. i 17 7a wdvra év abre ovvéornKer. 
Titus iii 13 Wa pndev adrois Aciry. 
(ii) Emphatic dy order. 
Matt. xiv 5, xxi 46 ds zpodyryy airov <lyov. 
Philem. 15 iva aildvov airiv dréyys. 
r Pet. iii 6 Kvpuov airév xadoidoa. 
Acts ix 21 iva dedeuévovs airods dydyy, 
John viii 7 rparos éx’ airi Badéro. 
Luke vi 19 dvvayus rap’ abrod Hpxero, 
Rev. xxi 3 aibris 6 Oeds per’ airav fora, 
Gal. ii 11 xara rpdcwrov air dvrécryy. 
1 Thess. v 3 aidvidvos avrois épictara: drcOpos, 


D. Between verb and dependent infinitive, though the pronoun often 
follows the infinitive. 


Matt. xxi 46 {yrotvras airév xparjoa, Mark xii r2, Luke v 18, 
John v 18, Acts xxi 31, &c. 

John vi 60 ris Sivara: airod dxovew ; 

Mark vi 7 npéato airois drooreAAew. 

Acts xxii 29 of yeAdovres abrov dverdfew. 

John ix 27 Oédere abrod pabyrai yevér Gar ; 


Possessive Genitives, 


E. In the case of the possessives airod and airay, emphasis is made, 
as usual, by the order. Instances have been given above. In its un- 
emphatic uses also it generally follows the method of the other cases. 

But as with pov, cov, jpov, and ipav, numerous cases have to be 
noticed, in which the genitive following the verb immediately precedes 
the article and noun on which it depends. It becomes clear, on investi- 
gation, that no emphasis is implied; indeed, that this order is simply 
a matter of style, the possessive being attracted into close proximity to 
the verb because it is closely connected with it in the sense, and very 
often because, itself also, it shares indirectly in the government of the 
verb. The following are a few instances among many : 

Matt. ii 2 eidopev yap abrod Tov dorépa. 
Luke xxiv 45 diujvoéer airay rov voir, 
VOL. X. Pp 
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John xviii 10 dwréxoev abrod 7d drdpwov: so Matt. xxvi 51, Mark 
xiv 47. St Luke xxii 50, however, gives the other un- 
emphatic order ddeiAey 76 obs airod. 

Acts xxiii 2 rémrew atrod 76 ordpa. 

1 Cor. viii 12 rérrovres airy rhv ovveidnow. 

Gal. ii 13 cvvarnyOy airav rh troxpice. 

Titus i 15 pepiavra airéov xai 6 vos. 

2 Pet. ii 2 éaxodovPjoovew abrdv rais doedyelas. 

John xi 32 érecer airod zpos Tovs médas. 

3 John 10 tropvjcw airod ra Epya. 

This construction is a special favourite with St John; nineteen 
instances, about one-third of the whole number in the New Testament, 
occur in his writings. 

To sum up, it is believed that a comparison of these instances of 
atrod, &c., with those recently given in the case of the other oblique 
personal pronouns, and a further study of the many similar instances 
which, for want of space, it has not been possible to print z# extenso, will 
serve as a further corroboration of the principles that have been stated 
already. And that these may now be taken as formulating the usages 
of emphasis in the oblique cases of the personal pronouns in general. 

Before concluding this branch of the subject, some further mention 
should be made of the evidence afforded by accents ; since it is only 
as it bears upon the enclitic forms of éys and ov that it affects the 
question of emphasis. 

It was claimed in the previous paper that there is a mutual corro- 
boration between the canons of emphasis here formulated and the 
accentuation as we find it in the Greek of our New Testament. That 
is to say, as the rules of emphasis gradually emerged from the 
mass of collated passages, it was found that in every instance the 
evidence of the accents on these pronominal forms pointed the same 
way. It seemed clear, ad initio, that accents would imply emphasis, 
and that words unaccented would have none. The accentuation, in 
this respect, always bore out the estimate that had been formed of the 
emphasis. There being in the case of éy# a longer form to express 
emphasis, it appeared probable that pe, pov, wor would never bear 
accents. And, in fact, they never do. 

In general it was found that (with the exception of cases following 
prepositions) where there was emphasis there was accent and vice versa. 
It followed then that, if the theory of emphasis was true, it afforded an 
unanswerable guarantee of the accentuation ; and that, on the other 
hand, to find the accents pointing the same way was a considerable 
testimony to the accuracy of the theory. And yet it is probably true 
that the first New Testament MSS extant (minuscule); in which regular 
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accentuation is found, must be dated no earlier than the twelfth century. 
Mr Kenyon, in his Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament, chap. iv, plate ix, gives a specimen page of St Luke (xi 2-8) 
from a manuscript of that period. The pronouns in this bear the 
ordinary accents, €.g. cov, jas, Hpiv, jav, mpds pe, py pot, per’ pod. 

Where did these accents come from ? 

The whole method of accents is attributed to Aristophanes of 
Byzantium (260 B.c.), and from that time to the end of the third 
century A.D. they are found pretty freely in secular papyri, e.g. the 
Harris and Bankes papyri of the /4ad. They were used, at first, not 
on every word, but chiefly on those which might present difficulty to 
the ordinary reader—‘ placed upon’ those that are ‘longer and more 
deceptive’, on compounds and words liable to be confused from their 
similarity. Now the question naturally arises, Were such accents used 
in the papyri of the New Testament? 

A negative answer to this question seems to be suggested by the 
Oxyrhynchus papyri. Dr Hunt says ‘ there are none—no accents—in the 
St Matthew or St John papyri, or, in fact, in any of the earlier theological 
papyri from Oxyrhynchus so far edited. There are, however, two 
instances in our new Gospel fragment (4th-5th century vellum), namely, 
av = dv and aiAnrpides. Even when accents occur they are by no 
means faultless, e.g. Gv above.’ 

On the papyri there ensued a period of uncial MSS (a.D. 300 to goo) 
in which, of course, accents found no place. It was when the minuscules 
superseded the uncials, from goo A.D. onwards, that accents first began 
to form an integral part of the text. What, then, was their origin, and 
what is the basis of their accuracy? The difficulty, at first sight, 
increases when we face the fact that, so far as we have evidence, there 
never had been accents on the Greek of the New Testament, except to 
the very smallest extent. The conclusion seems to be forced upon us, 
then, that the accuracy of these accents is due not to the revival of any 
old accentual tradition ; but to this rather, that these accents were im- 
ported into the text as a method of stereotyping an old, and apparently 
very sound, appreciation of the tone and emphasis of the Greek. 

The main point seems clear, that the accents, as they have come 
down to us, are not dubious and artificial signs, arbitrarily inserted by 
grammarians, to express what they imagined the elocutionary force of 
the various passages ought to be; but that there was still present in the 
minds of New Testament editors a clear appreciation of the minuter 
force of the language, and it was this that the accents, imposed more or 
less de novo, at that time, were intended to represent. 


AMBROSE J. WILSON. 
Pp2 
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OLD TESTAMENT NOTES. 


I. Tue ‘Sicn’ oF IMMANUEL, 


THE aim of this note is to review the circumstances of Isaiah’s ‘ Sign’, 
as recorded in Isa. vii 1 sqq., and to suggest that a reconsideration of 
the evidence which lies at our disposal is likely to produce conviction 
that modern explanations of its character must be regarded as unsatis- 
factory, and that the traditional view that the ‘Sign’ was to be of the 
nature of a portent, and that this portent was a miraculous birth, has 
much that may be urged in its favour. 

This view I have already suggested tentatively in an article on 
Messianic prophecy which appeared two years ago in Zhe Jnterpreter.* 
After further consideration I have endeavoured to restate the evidence 
which seems to support it, and it is only since so doing that I have 
consulted Dr Gressmann’s book on Eschatology, and have seen that 
the view which he proposes in this important work to some extent 
anticipates my argument.? It may not, however, be out of place to 
state the line of thought which has led independently to a somewhat 
similar result. 

The grounds upon which the traditional interpretation of the ‘ Sign’ 
was first abandoned are familiar, and need not be gone over at length. 
Observation of the fact that the term mody, which is used in Isa. vii 14 
to describe Immanuel’s mother, does not necessarily denote a virgin, 
but merely a girl who has arrived at marriageable age, led to the con- 
clusion that, if the virginity of the mother had constituted the portentous 
character of the ‘Sign’, Isaiah would have used an unambiguous term to 
emphasize this fact, i.e. not mody but nbana, Thus another explanation 
of the ‘Sign’ was sought, and more than one has been proposed. It has 
been maintained that the ‘Sign’ is not particular but general—any young 
woman of marriageable age may name her first-born son Immanuel in 
view of the near approach of the deliverance of Judah from her foes. 
Or, secondly, the suggestion has been made that under the title 9, 
Isaiah is referring to his own wife, elsewhere called ‘the prophetess’ 
(Isa. viii 3), and that Immanuel was to be the prophet’s own son, bear- 
ing, like Isaiah himself and his other sons, a symbolical name. 

Against both these explanations it has been rightly urged that they 
are inconsistent with the réle which is assigned to Immanuel. He is 
a definitely pictured individual ; not merely a token of deliverance, but 


1 ‘The Christian Interpretation of Messianic Prophecy’, Interpreter, April 1906, 
pp. 267 sq. 
2 H. Gressmann Der Ursprung der israelitisch-jidischen Eschatologie pp. 27° sqq. 
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in some sense its embodiment. The land of Judah is spoken of as his 
land (viii 8), and the mere mention of his name inspires Isaiah with so 
extraordinary an enthusiasm as must make it clear to the sympathetic 
reader that the prophet’s hopes are set upon the individual of his vision, 
and not merely upon the theme which is betokened by his name 
(viii 9, 10). Hence we are led to the conclusion that ‘the language of 
Isaiah forces upon us the conviction that the figure of Immanuel is an 
ideal one, projected by him upon the shifting future—upon the nearer 
future in ch. vii, upon the remoter future in ch. ix, but grasped by the 
prophet as a living and real personality, the guardian of his country 
now, its deliverer and governor hereafter’.! This is doubtless true, as 
concerns the figure of Immanuel; but, if it be contended that the 
remarkable character of the ‘Sign’ is satisfied by the fact of what the 
child was to become, presumably when grown to man’s estate, then it 
must be replied that this explanation also is insufficient to account for 
the circumstances under which this sign was offered and given. 

Let us consider briefly what these circumstances were. Isaiah’s 
invitation to Ahaz to choose a sign for himself as a test of Yahwe’s 
power and purpose had been intentionally couched in such a form as to 
indicate that nothing that human imagination could devise would be too 
miraculous to expect. No limits are set to the possibilities of the king’s 
choice. He may make it deep as She’ol,” or high as the height above. 
When, on Ahaz’s refusal to accept the offer, Isaiah states that Yahwe 
Himself is about to give a sign unasked, it is surely inconceivable that 
this unsolicited sign is something less marvellous than Ahaz might 
possibly have demanded had he chosen to use his opportunity. Yet 
when full allowance has been made for all that Immanuel was to 
become as the future deliverer of his land and as endowed, we may 
believe, with superhuman attributes—since all this could not be realized 
until the child had grown up and proved himself in action,—there still 
remains in the ‘Sign’ itself something of a bathos. How could the 
expectation of what an unborn child might achieve in the far future 
have availed to convince Ahaz that it was unnecessary to take immediate 
steps to relieve his kingdom from the instant danger of the Syro- 
Ephraimitish coalition ? 

Thus the conclusion seems to be pressed home that there was some- 
thing in the predicted birth itself which was of the nature of a portent. 
This seems to be the only solution which does justice to the circum- 
stances in which the ‘Sign’ was offered. 

Now though /o us the terms in which the ‘Sign’ is formulated appear 

1 Driver Isaiah, his life and times pp. 41 sq. 

2 Adopting the obvious emendation nde? pryn in place of the text nba? poyn 
* Make deep the request’. : ; 
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to be ambiguous, this need not have been the case with Isaiah’s con- 
temporaries. May it not have been the case that the prophet was 
merely setting a time to the realization of an expectation which was 
already in the air, and that thus the meaning of his words would be 
immediately obvious even to the least intelligent of his hearers ?* 

It is natural to enquire what evidence can be adduced in favour of 
the probability of such an hypothesis. 

On looking back over the old narratives of the early history of Israel 
—narratives which must, at least in substance, have been familiar to 
the men of Isaiah’s age—it can scarcely escape notice that a large 
number of the outstanding characters in early times were born under 
exceptional circumstances. In the cases of the births of Isaac (Gen. xi 
30 J, xviii 9 sqq. J, xxi 2, 6, 7 J), Esau and Jacob (Gen. xxv 21 sqq. J), 
Joseph (Gen. xxx 1, 23, 24 JE), Samson (Judges xiii), and Samuel (1 Sam. i) 
it is related that the mothers were previously barren, and that the births 
took place markedly through divine interposition, and wholly beyond 
human expectation. Moses, though not related to have been born in 
an exceptional manner, was believed to have been preserved from death 
in his infancy through a remarkable interposition of divine providence. 
With this story of the preservation of Moses we are bound to compare 
the legend of the birth and infancy of Sargon of Agade, the founder of 
Babylon (circa B.c, 2800 ?). It is related that Sargon, after having been 
born in unusual circumstances, was placed by his mother in a basket 
of reed-grass and committed to the river. Here he was found by chance 
by Akki the irrigator, who drew him out and brought him up as his 
own son. Whether we have in the case of Sargon the suggestion that 
he was of reputed human parentage on his mother’s side only is not 
clear. If the term used to describe his mother, emi¢um, means ‘ priestess’ 
or ‘vestal’, then the inference to be drawn from the statement adi ud 
idi, ‘ my father I knew not,’ seems obvious. His mother being attached 
to a temple, the assumption was that her child was the offspring of 
a god. But is such an explanation tenable in view of the immediately 
following statement, ‘the brother of my father inhabited the mountain’? 
Possibly this may mean that Sargon, though not recognizing his father, 
was acquainted with his father’s clan. Be this as it may, it is sufficient 
for our purpose to note the fact that we have here from Babylonian 
sources evidence for the antiquity of the view that the circumstances 
attending the birth and early days of a great personality were expected 
to form the object of an extraordinary providence ; and in the close 


1 This point has been seized and ably handled by Gressmann of. cit. pp. 273 sq. 
2 Cf. Keilinschrifiliche Bibliothek 111 i pp. 100 sqq.; Jeremias Das Alte Testament 


im Lichte des Alten Orients pp. 410 sqq.; King, Chronicles concerning early 
Babylonian Kings ii pp. 87 sqq. 
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analogy between the story of Sargon and that of Moses we are bound 
to trace a common ‘ motive’ which cannot be merely accidental. 

In view of these facts it seems altogether probable that, if the expecta- 
tion of a future Messianic ruler was current in the days of Isaiah, 
something of the nature of a remarkable portent in connexion with his 
birth may have found a place as the initial token of the greatness which 
he was destined to achieve. That such an expectation was current at 
the time is indicated by the words of Isaiah’s contemporary Micah 
(v 2 sqq.). Micah, in predicting the birth of a Messianic champion at 
Bethlehem Ephrathah, says that ‘his goings forth are of old, from ever- 
lasting’, a statement which, whether it refers to ‘the pre-existence of 
the Messiah in the eternal purposes of God’, or to ‘ his descent from the 
ancient Davidic family’,' at any rate seems to indicate that the expecta- 
tion thus formulated was not something new, but would be immediately 
recognized by those to whom the prophet’s words were addressed. 
The same inference is to be drawn from Micah’s succeeding statement, 
in which he predicts that Yahwe will deliver up His people into the 
hands of their foes ‘until the time that she who shall bring forth hath 
brought forth’, a period which is to be marked by the moral and 
spiritual restitution of Israel. This allusion can scarcely be independent 
and unconnected with Isaiah’s ‘Sign’; and the most satisfactory explana- 
tion of this connexion seems to be, not that Micah was drawing upon 
the teaching of his contemporary, or that the verse as it stands in 
Micah’s prophecy is a later insertion based upon Isaiah, but that both 
Isaiah and Micah were giving shape to a popular expectation, and that 
this fact would be immediately recognized by their hearers. The Micah 
passage, like that of Isaiah, appears ambiguous apart from an acquain: 
tance with the thought of the time, and the reference to her that shall 
bring forth at least suggests that some exceptional function is attached 
to the mother. If this is not so, it is not clear why she should thus be 
specified, rather than the father of the destined deliverer. 

Supposing, then, that it is true that Isaiah, in formulating his ‘Sign’, 
is fixing the occurrence of an event of which there was a popular expec- 
tation, his choice of the term )?Y to describe Immanuel’s mother 
need no longer excite perplexity. Had his prediction of a virgin-birth 
been a hitherto unimagined phenomenon, he must have chosen in 
preference the term 7343 ; but, granted the existence of such an expecta- 
tion, he may well have used mody, which, though it does not necessarily 
imply virginity, yet is most naturally used with reference to a virgin- 
woman. The use of the term is not unlike our English use of ‘ maiden’ 
and ‘damsel’, terms which do not in themselves connote virginity, yet 
would scarcely be used of any but an unmarried woman. That such is 

. 1 Cheyne Camb. Bible ad loc. 
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the case with the occurrences of mnady in Hebrew which come under 
consideration may be accidental, but the fact cannot be doubted. Thus 
in each of the passages, Gen. xxiv 43, Ex. ii 8, the particular mody 
mentioned is certainly a virgin. In Prov. xxx 19 the term is used of 
one who is at least unmarried, and the same must be the case in Cant. 
vi 8 where the MiD2¥ in Solomon’s harem are distinguished not only 
from the queens but also from the concubines. So also the reference 
in Cant. i 3 is clearly to unmarried girls. 

We have also, on this theory, an explanation of the definite article 
prefixed to mo>y, She is modyn, ‘ the maiden,’ because she was expected, 
and the part which she was to play was understood. 

If the view here advocated be correct, the import of Isaiah’s ‘ Sign’ lay 
in the fact that he actually ventured to set a time—and that in the 
immediate future—for the advent of a portent which was currently, 
though vaguely, expected. It may be said that, from the point of view 
of his contemporaries, his prediction was a failure. In a sense this is 
true, not merely of this ‘Sign’, but of the picture of the suffering Servant 
as portrayed by Deutero-Isaiah, and of many other Old Testament 
prophecies. Those, however, who believe that the prophets were 
endowed in a special sense with the spirit of Him with whom ‘one 
day is as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day’ will not 
doubt that such predictions, though springing out of merely local and 


temporal circumstances, were divinely directed towards a wider and 
more glorious fulfilment. 


II. RHYME IN THE SONG oF SONGS. 

So far as I am aware, the use of rhyme in the poetry of the Song of 
Songs has hitherto passed unnoticed. The first instance which attracted 
my attention was ch. viii 1-3. That this little poem is intended for the 
bridal song seems clear from ch. vii 12-14, which leads up to it, and also 
from the succeeding poem ch. viii 5 sqq. in which the Shulammite and 
her lover are united in wedded happiness. In asense, then, ch. viii 1-3 
is the culmination of the drama, and the author has marked the occasion 
by the construction of an elaborately rhymed poem of great beauty. 

Mi yittenka ke’ah lf 
yonéq shedé ’immi 

’emca”*ka bahti¢g ’eshshaq*ka 
gam lo yabiizu li 

’enhageka ’®bi’*kd 

’el béth ’immi t*lamméedéni 

’ashq*ka miyyén haréqah 
mé‘sis rimmoni 

s¢mélo téhath roshf 
wimindé tehabbegéni. 
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Here the rhyme of lines 1, 2, and 4 is repeated in line 8, and into this 
scheme there is woven the rhyme of lines 6 and 10, A subordinate rhyme 
or assonance may be found in the repetition of the suffix -4¢ in lines 
3, 55 7: 
The following is an attempt to reproduce rhyme and rhythm in 
English :— 
Woitld that théu wert my brdéther 
Who sticked at the breasts of my méther! 
When I fotind thee withotit I would kiss thee, 
Nor fear the reproach of another ; 
. Would ledd thee, would bring thee 
To the hotise of my méther who trains me, 
Would give thee to drink spiced wine, 
Ptire pomegranate, none éther. 
—His léft arm is tinder my héad, 
And seé! his right arm enchains me. 


The poem of ch. vi 1-3 is complete in itself, and makes use of the 
masculine plural termination -#m to furnish a rhyme in lines 2, 7, 8, 10. 


*Ana haldk dodék 
hayyafaé bannashim 
"ana pana dodék 
tin*baqshénnu ‘immak 
dodi yardd leganné 
l4rugath habbésem 
lir’éth baggannfm 
w‘lilqét shoshannim 
ani ledodi wedddi li 
haro‘é bashshoshannim. 


Whither wént thy léve, 

Théu whom beatity déwers ? 

Whither tiirned thy léve? 

Lét us seék him with thee. 

My ldéve has gone déwn to his garden, 
Déwn to the béd of the spices, 

To ténd? in the béwers 

And gather the fldéwers ; 

f am my léve’s and my léve is mine 
Who ténds among the fidwers. 








1 The ambiguous mynd is here taken to mean ‘to tend his flocks’. An 
analogous ellipse of the object is found in Hos, xii 13 WWW AWN) ‘ and for a wife 
he kept [sheep]’.” 
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These two poems by no means stand alone as illustrations of the 
author’s partiality for rhyme. Other instances of its employment may 
be gathered from all parts of the book. Thus in viii 6 we have 

Siméni kahothdm ‘al libbéka 

kahotham ‘al z*ro‘éka 

ki ‘azzid kammdaweth ’ah*ba 

qasha kish®’6l qin’a 

réshaféha rishfé ’ésh 

shalhébethyd. 


Here we notice that the system of the rhyming lines 3, 4, and 6, with 
a non-rhyming 5, is the same as that of viii 1 rhyming lines 1, 2, and 4, 
with non-rhyming 3, and vi 1-3 rhyming lines 7, 8, 10, with non-rhyming 
9g. This reminds us of the scheme of rhyme in the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam. Perhaps this scheme is also illustrated in viii 8 :— 


’Ahéth ldnu q®tanna 
weshadayim ’én lah 
manna*se 1a’*hothénu 
bayyém sheyy@dubbar bah. 


Here, however, it may be objected that line 1 does not rhyme accurately 
with lines 2 and 4. This isa matter of uncertainty. 
In iii 1r the daughters of Zion are invited to go forth and look at 
king Solomon in the crown :— 
she‘ftt*ra 16 ’immé 
beyém h*thinnathd 
b*yém simhath libbéd. 
Here I have excised the prosaic conjunction } at the beginning of 
line 3. 
In v 1 every word in each line rhymes with its corresponding word in 
lines 1 to 4, and there is a similar correspondence between 5 and 6 :— 
Bathi leganni “*hothi 
’Arithi morf ‘im b®sam{ 
’Akalti ya'ri ‘im dibshf 
Shathithi yénf ‘im h®*labi 
"Ikli re‘im 
Shethi dodim. 
Here the omission of n>3 at the end of line 1 is demanded both by 
metre and rhyme. The word appears to have been inserted in 
imitation of iv 9, 10, 12. Similarly v1 must be omitted from line 6. 
Probably shékru was first a marginal suggestion in place of sh*thu, as 
rhyming in both syllables with ’sh/«. 
Instances of rhyme formed by use of the plural termination -fm are 
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too numerous to quote. Such may be seen in ii 16, 17 (reading 
b’samtm ‘spices’ in verse 17 c in place of dether viii 14), iv 13, 14, V 9-16. 
In ch. ii it should be noticed that the scheme -fm, -dth, im of verses 
2, 3a is repeated in verses 8 b, 9 a, while in verse 9 c we have the 
reversed arrangement -d/h, -fm. 

The question suggests itself whether this use of rhyme in the Song of 
Songs has any bearing upon the date of the work; but this is improbable. 
Since the Song stands alone as a representative of this class of Hebrew 
literature, we can base no inferences upon the poetical devices employed 
by the author. All that can be affirmed is that the ease and grace 
which the device assumes in his hands—well marked, yet not insisted 
upon with that desire for a hard and fast system which stamps the 
prosaic mind—proves that the use of rhyme must have long been 
familiar in the popular songs of Israel. One illustration, dating un- 
doubtedly from ancient times, is preserved in the triumph-song of the 
Philistines over the captive Samson in Judges xvi 24 :— 

Nathan ’elohénu btyadénu 
eth ’d6y*bénu 

we’éth mah*rib ’arcénu 
wa’*shér hirba ’eth h*lalénu. 


This is popular doggrel, and not poetry ; yet the intentional produc- 


tion of a rhyme is evident. 

The only other instance of rhyme which I have noticed in the poetry 
of the Old Testament occurs where perhaps we should least expect to 
find it—at the close of the first poem in Lamentations. Here, if we 
excise 72? in verse 21% (as is demanded by the qina-metre), and read 
sing. ‘YWB for pl. ‘YY in verse 21 b, we obtain a very regular rhyme :— 

Tabé kol ra‘atham 
wolél lamo 

ka’*shér ‘oldlta li 
‘al kdl pish‘t 

ki rabbéth ’anhothay 
wlibbi dawway. 


III. WHO WERE THE HOSTS OF THE EGYPTIAN SINUHE? 


Can anything be ascertained as to the tribe which hospitably received 
Sinuhe, the political exile from Egypt during the reign of Sesostris I 
(1980-1935 B.C.), and among whom he made his home for so many 
years ?! 

The district to which he fled is called Kedem (Xdm), a name which, 


1 See Petrie Egyptian Tales, first series pp. 100 sqq.; Breasted Ancient Records 
of Egypt i §§ 486 sqq. 
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if it corresponds to the Hebrew DP, should denote the district to the 
East of Canaan. After spending a year and a half in this district, 
Sinuhe fell in with the sheik of Upper Tenu, which, according to 
Breasted, is an error for Upper Retenu, ‘the usual designation in the 
Empire for the higher portions of Palestine.’ The district occupied 
by this Sheik is thus described :— 


‘It was a goodly land, named Yaa; 
There were figs in it and vines, 

More plentiful than water was its wine, 
Copious was its honey, plenteous its oil ; 
All fruits were upon its trees. 

Barley was there, and spelt, 

Without end all cattle.’* 


This description of the fertility of the land would be appropriate to 
a district in the middle part of the Palestinian hill-country. 

The name of Sinuhe’s host, as given by Petrie, is Amu-an-shi, or, as 
transcribed by Breasted, Emuienshi. The purpose of this note is to 
make a tentative suggestion as to the clan which was headed by Amu- 
an-shi, based upon consideration of the name of the sheik. 

The first portion of the name, Amu, suggests the Semitic Ammu, 
‘kinsman, which enters into the names of the first Babylonian dynasty 
Ammurabi, Ammiditana, Ammisadugga, and into the Hebrew names 
Amminadab, Ammizabad, &c. 

The remaining portion of the name, an-shi, can scarcely be originally 
Semitic, but has the appearance of being Sumerian. Now the Sumerian 
ideogram which denotes ¢he ass is pronounced AN.SHU. Some time 
ago my friend, Mr C. J. Ball, called my attention to the fact that in 
a syllabary published in Brit. Mus. Cuneiform Texts XI, pl. 3, col. iv, 
1. 19, we find the pronunciation AN.SHI. The Babylonian equivalent 
of this ideogram is, of course, iméru, i.e. the Hebrew NON Zamor. Is it, 
then, beyond the range of likelihood that the name Amu-an-shi may 
denote ‘kinsman of the ass’, and that the bearer of the name was sheik 
of the iM "23, the sons of Ham6r, who were probably so called because 
the ass was their clan-totem? The district of Shechem inhabited by 
this clan (Gen. xxxiii 19, xxxiv, Josh. xxiv 32, Judges ix 28) would seem 
to answer exactly to the land of Yaa as described in the Egyptian story. 

It may be questioned whether it is probable that the name would 
have been pronounced with one element Semitic and the other Sumerian. 
This is a point which my slender acquaintance with Assyriology does 
not permit me satisfactorily to elucidate. I imagine, however, than an 
illustration of such a combination may be found in the fact that the 


1 Breasted op. cit. p. 238 n. b. 2 The translation is that of Breasted. 
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name of the goddess NIN. KI.GAL was pronounced also as Eresh- 
kigal. It seems even possible, in view of the fact that we have numerous 
instances of the Semiticizing of Sumerian words (e.g. KI. GAL, Aigadlu ; 
E. GAL, eallu) that anshu, anshi may have been taken over into 
Semitic. A parallel may be found in the fact that the Sumerian ideo- 
gram for ‘lion’, UR . MAG (‘great dog’), is readin Babylonian xéshu, 
but there also exists a Semiticized Sumerian name urmakhu, so that 
néshu and urmahkhu stand side by side, just as, upon this theory, anshi 
and démor would do. 

It would be interesting to hear what professed Assyriologists have to 
say as to this suggestion. 

C. F. Burney. 


ST JOHN AND ST JAMES IN WESTERN ‘NON- 
ROMAN’ KALENDARS 


THE Dean of St Patrick’s (in the Jrisk Ch. Quarterly Jan. 1908) 
and the Dean of Westminster (in a note appended to his Advent 
Lectures, published during the course of 1908) have recently discussed 
the supposed corroboration of St John the Evangelist’s alleged martyr- 
dom from ecclesiastical Kalendars. They quote the Syriac martyrology 
(of the early fifth century) and the Carthaginian martyrology (of the 
early sixth) to shew that St John the Evangelist was at one time 
associated with his brother St James the Great for commemoration on 
December 27 as ‘ martyrs’. A certain amount of homiletic evidence is 
also adduced by them, with which I am not now concerned. Their 
conclusion is that the Evangelist was only called ‘martyr’ in the 
broader and earlier sense, which included those who were afterwards 
distinguished as ‘ confessors’ from those who actually were slain for the 
Faith: and that thus ‘the general tradition of the second century 
which assigns to St John the Apostle a peaceful end cannot be set aside 
by’ the ‘slender evidence’ (attributed to Papias) ‘ for a martyr’s death’: 
and few will be found to reject such a conclusion. 

It is rather interesting to carry the investigation into the connexion 
of the two sons of Zebedee with the Christmas festival a little further. 
The closing days of December appear from an early date to have been 
associated with a group of commemorations containing (1) St Stephen, 
the first martyr, (2) St Peter and St Paul, (3) St James and St John, the 
sons of Zebedee: to these were rather later added (4) the Holy 
Innocents. Pairs (2) and (3) in this group were not always in this 
order, and in the West the winter commemoration of St Peter and St 
Paul soon gave way, if it ever was observed, before the more favoured 
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midsummer commemoration on June 29. It is to be noted that this 
group of leading apostles and martyrs was commemorated on Dec. 26 
and following days not only before the Nativity of Christ came to be 
observed on Dec. 25, but even where it never has been so observed. 

Another consideration is this that two other saints prominent in 
connexion with our Lord bore the names of John and James, and were 
in some churches commemorated about this season of the year, viz. 
John the Baptist and James the Lord’s brother (who for liturgical 
purposes may be reckoned as identical with James, the son of Alphaeus). 
The Baptist is, according to Duchesne, commemorated on the first 
Friday after the Epiphany by the Nestorians, and the Kalendar of 
Perpetuus of Tours (fifth century) places his Nativity between the 
Epiphany and the Chair of St Peter (Feb. 22): possibly this may 
partly account for the scribe’s mistake in writing ‘ Baptistae’ for ‘ Evan- 
gelistae’ in the Carthaginian Martyrology on Dec. 27. The Lord’s 
Brother is commemorated with David, His Royal Ancestor, on Dec. 25 
by the Armenians who do not keep the Nativity of Christ ; and by the 
Nestorians on the Friday after Christmas. Duchesne adduces evidence 
to shew that this is a festival of Palestinian origin: and certainly one 
might expect that the first Bishop of Jerusalem would be primarily 
honoured by a place in the Kalendar amongst his own countrymen. 

When we turn to ‘non-Roman’ Service-books in the West, this latter 
point helps to explain the confusion and other phenomena that we 
meet with: for evidences are abundant that such Service-books derive 
much of their observances from Eastern sources. 

(1) The Missal Gothicum recognizes Dec. 27 as the Watalis Aposto- 
lorum TIohannis et Iacobi. The formulae given speak freely of their 
* martyrdom’ in the sense claimed by the Deans of St Patrick’s and 
Westminster, but do not specify in what it consisted." The Sacramen- 
tarium Gallicanum gives an abbreviated form of the same Missa but 
inserts it after that for the Holy Innocents: possibly this dislocation is 
accounted for by what will be said further on. 

(2) The Mozarabic Books (both Breviary and Missal) as reprinted by 
Migne provide services for St John the Evangelist alone on Dec. 27 
and refer copiously to the usual traditions about his trials and death, 
but make no allusion to him as a martyr. Incidentally here I may 
draw attention to one of the prayers in the Breviary for this day (col. 
130 Migne) because it contains two interesting clauses: (1) it begins 
thus ‘memores praeceptorum tuorum Dfie Iesu Xre quibus nos 


1 We find a slight trace perhaps of the double commemoration in Leon. Sacr. 
(p. 166 Feltoe) the postcommunion in the second Missa for St John Evang. (‘nos 
continuis caelestium martyrum non deseris sacramentis’). The compiler, who is 
hardly ‘non-Roman’, nevertheless drew from all kinds of sources. 
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memoriis Scorum communicare praecepisti’: this is of course a quota- 
tion of Rom. xii 13 with the Western reading pvedas for xpeias, which 
is understood to have given rise to the clause ‘Communicantes et 
memoriam venerantes’ of the Roman Canon: (2) soon after we have 
‘coronam, quam nominis sui interpretatione (? add. non) promeruit, 
privilegio sanctitatis obtinuit’: this reminds us of Greg. Nyss. rijs éx- 
KAnowacriKis eddogias orépavo. quoted by Dr Bernard, just as the con- 
cluding clause in the Zn/atio for the day in the Missal (col. 203 Migne) 
‘ splendifico apostolorum in choro refulgens’ suggests his Aapmpov ara- 
orpamrovres TO KdAAOS THs edoeBeias .. . THS drooToALKHs appovias Efapxot. 
To return, however, the Kalendar prefixed to the Mozarabic Missal 
(col. 104 Migne) gives ‘ Translatio sci Iacobi apostoli’ for Dec. 30 : the 
Missal itself contains only a Missa for St James the Lord’s Brother, and 
therefore, of course, has no reference to the Compostella legend, which 
the word /rans/atio seems to suggest,’ while it specially describes the 
Saint in the ad pacem oratio (col. 214) as ‘a Pharisaeis ex alto praecipi- 
tatum’ (cp. Syncellus p. 634 1 id “Iovdaiwy ... dad tod wrepvyiov Kata- 
BAnOévra), and thus ¢vans/atio can hardly mean ¢ransitus (perdoracis, 
Men. Bas.) or assumptio (see below). I take it therefore that the word 
‘ Translatio’ is another instance of a scribe’s confusion, and that the 
entry in the Kalendar printed in Appendix II (Migne col. 1056) for 
Dec. 30 ‘ Iacobi fratris Domini’ is the more correct one. 

On the other hand the Breviarium Gothicum both in the Kalendar, 
and in the Breviary itself seeks to distinguish the two Saints accurately. 
The Kalendar gives Dec. 29 Jacobi fratris Dni, Dec. 30 Jacobi fratris 
Tohannis ap. et evang., while offices are fully provided for both these 
days, one in the Zemporale (col. 156 ff), and one in the Sanctorale (col. 
1506 ff). In Spain, therefore, there is all the same a certain amount of 
evidence that both James the Great and James the Less were separately 
commemorated within the Octave of Christmas. 

(3) It is interesting to draw attention next to the evidence of two 
Kalendars quoted in full by Delisle in his Mémoire sur d’anciens Sacra- 
mentaires : (1) on p. 310 from the eighth-century Sacramentary (Reich. 
MS 30) now at Zurich ‘vi Kal. Ian. Iohannis Apostoli et Iacobi Alfei 
fratris Domini’, and (2) from the ninth-century Sacramentary of Senlis 
(Lat. BB 20), where the Kalendar itself (p. 323) gives ‘vi KI. (Jan.) in 
basilica montis Oliveti, natale sancti Iohannis, apostoli et evangelistae’, 
but a ‘special annotation on the feasts of all the apostles’ gives this 
(p. 324) ‘v KI. Jan. ordinatio episcopatus sancti Iacobi apostoli fratris 
Domini. . . cuius passio ipso die Hierosolima magna colitur veneratione. 
et in basilica montis Oliveti, sancti Iohannis evangelistae.’ 


1 Alphonsus II ordered the Saint’s body to be removed upon its discovery in 
800 A.D. to Compostella. 
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(4) In the ‘Ambrosian’ Rite according to Beroldus (p. 14 Magi- 
stretti) St John the Evangelist was commemorated on ‘vi Kal. Ian. ad 
concam’ (i.e. in St John the Baptist’s church, Milan) and Ordinatio 
S. Jacobi apost. on ‘iiij Kal. Ian. ad S. Sebastianum’.* Magistretti tells 
us (p. 171) that St John the Baptist’s church (which was the male 
baptistery, St Stephen’s being the female) was destroyed in 1410, and 
(p. 193) that the Ordination of St James was removed from the ‘Am- 
brosian’ Breviary by Cardinal Friderico Borromeo in the sixteenth 
century.” 

(5) All the Keltic Martyrologies are derived from the so-called 
Hieronymian Martyrology, which is a strange mixture of Eastern and 
Western elements. That collection assigns to Dec. 27 the Assumption 
of St John the Evangelist and the Ordination to the Episcopate of 
St John the Lord’s Brother, the original Eastern association of the two 
sons of Zebedee being thus wrecked through the confusion of the 
two Jameses. And this confusion reappears in the Martyrologies of 
Oengus, Tamlaght, Gorman, and the Drummond Missal: that of Tam- 
laght even enters it thus ‘ Assumptio, et Ordinatio Iacobi Apostoli 
fratris Iohannis,’ as if James the Less was not only confused with James 
the Great, but was also reckoned to have ‘ passed away’ (i. e. without 
ordinary death) like John the Evangelist: but surely this can only be 


once more a scribe’s mistake in omitting ‘ Iohannis’ after ‘ Assumptio’. 

This investigation does not, I admit, carry us very much further, but, 
so far as it goes, it serves to throw a little light on the Deans’ arguments 
by means of Western service-books, and at any rate suggests a partial 
explanation of the dire confusion that reigns between the two Saints 
who were called James. 


C. L. FELTOE. 


LITURGICAL COMMENTS AND MEMORANDA. 
II 


THE canon of the Roman Mass has long been an object of curiosity 
in some circles ; indeed of puzzled curiosity. At present it seems to 
form the centre of interest in what may be called the Neo-German 
Liturgical School. The seed sown by the solitary Probst in 1870 took 
a long time—the space of a generation—to germinate ; but the progress 
made since 1900 is quite astonishingly rapid. The stages are marked 
by Professor Drews 1902 (Lntstehungsgesch. d. Kanons in der rom. 

1 Cf. Ebner Quellen und Forschungen Iter Italicum p. 474. 


2 Apparently this was in the revision published in 1588: cf. Baumer Geschichte 
des Breviers p. 464. Friderico was cousin of the more famous Carlo Borromeo. 
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Messe), Dr Anton Baumstark 1904 (Liturgia Romana e Liturgia del? 
Esarcato), Drews again 1906 (Die clementinische Liturgie in Rom), 
Professor Buchwald 1907 (Die Epikiese in der rimischen Messe), 
Professor Rauschen 1908 (Zucharistie und Busssakrament). Mean- 
while the late Professor Funk consistently maintained in face of all this 
activity and learning the defensive attitude of criticism. Circumstances 
have made it necessary for me in the last week or two [February] to 
undertake a task of which I had (for reasons of my own) steadily hitherto 
kept clear ; that is to read and examine the tract of Professor Buchwald, 
himself belonging to that Catholic Faculty of Theology at Breslau, of 
which the really learned and industrious, if not too critical or clear- 
headed, Probst was a generation ago an honoured member. Having 
accomplished the task, the heavy task as I think it, of sifting and 
analysing the work of Professor Buchwald, and, I trust, not without 
profit, I feel disposed to turn aside and ask others to give a few moments’ 
attention to it also ; not to the tract in general, but to dwell for a while 
on one single small point in it. 

Nothing, I think, would be easier than to bring the writers named 
above into play against each other, bring out their contradictions, not 
merely each with the other, but of the same writer with himself. I am 
in no disposition to do so; but would rather, before we begin, emphasize 
the utility there is in reference to so difficult and uncertain a subject as 
ancient liturgy, in pursuing, exhausting, lines of enquiry that may in the 
event prove to have been conceived in a quite wrong-headed way. This 
may not only have the negative virtue of saving others, in certain 
directions, from going and doing likewise; but, in the labour oneself 
may expend on mastering the productions of these teachers, and in 
examining and testing their methods and conclusions, almost inevitably 
(such, at all events, is my experience) we come to acquire not merely 
a better knowledge of the Liturgies themselves, but also come to 
see and understand things which otherwise we might, but for such 
workers, have overlooked altogether; although I readily admit the 
grave difficulty there is for the reader who would profit by the writers 
named above, viz. the difficulty there is in keeping a clear head among 
them all. 

But this will make no difference here, since we are going to examine 
only a single point ; even so slight an excursus, however, will (I fancy) 
shew by an example in what way I think the method followed by these 
writers is defective, without their having seemingly any consciousness of 
deficiency in the matter. Still, I should probably not have written the 
Memorandum that follows merely for this reason ; the moral, the use, of 
it is, to my mind, all gathered up in a page at the end, 

And now @ 7e@uvre. 

VOL. X. Qq 
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It is well known that the prayers Supra guae and Supplices in the 
Roman canon of the Mass are profoundly troubling elements to the 
scientific liturgiologist ; this trouble may be said to lie at the heart of 
the several treatises enumerated above. Prescinding from the accounts 
and ideas put forth by his companions let us take here Professor Buch- 
wald’s account of the history of Sugra guae and Supplices, to which his 
whole tract is devoted ; and he writes with the benefit of the light thrown 
on the subject by his predecessors. 

This, then, according to their latest historian, is the history of these 
two prayers, beginning from the last stage and proceeding upwards to 
their primitive origins. 

(1) They were thrown into their present form when Gregory the 
Great, cancelling the Epiklesis of the Holy Ghost which had formed 
part of the Roman canon that had come down to him from those that 
went before, distributed shreds of it in various parts of the canon that 
he constructed (the present Roman canon) ; and some such shreds he 
assigned to the Supra guae and Supplices, revised in the form in which 
we have them at present. 

(2) Before Gregory’s time these two prayers stood in the canon in 
the form in which they are found in the de Sacramentis (see the text 
in e.g. Duchesne, Orvigines, La messe romaine, 7°), and in this form 
they had been ‘borrowed by Rome from Aquileia. This borrowing 
happened at a date at any rate earlier than about 370-80. That this 
is so appears from the author of the Quaestiones V. et N. Test. (cf. 
Duchesne wi supra). 

(3) But in Aquileia these prayers were not originals, were not native ; 
Aquileia had borrowed too ; but she had also (as is perceptible even 
now in the Roman canon by the change of grammatical construction) 
added eight words of her own invention: ‘ et quod tibi. . . Melchise- 
dech.’ The particular church from which Aquileia had borrowed in its 
turn was Alexandria. 

(4) The particular part of the Alexandrine Mass (St Mark) in which 
the Aquileian church had found the material it ‘wanted was the prayer 
for the ‘ offerers’ in the Markan Great Intercession (Brightman, Z.Z.W. 
129. 20-32 ; Coptic 170. 32-171. 11). 

(5) But this prayer for ‘offerers’ in ‘St Mark’ was itself a derived 
form; for originally its substance was part of the original Markan 
Epiklesis—an Epiklesis, be it noticed, which (taking account of the 
borrowings as above) must have been discarded, it would seem, as early 
as the close of the third century or the beginning of the fourth. But even 
so we have not done with the case yet ; for there was a primitive use of 
the material of the prayer for ‘ offerers’ at a period earlier than the con- 
stitution of the discarded Epiklesis. The earliest primitive use of this 
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material is be to found in the prayer of incense of ‘ St Mark’, @vyiapa 
mpoodépomey (Br. 118, 26-31).! 

Taking breath now for a moment to survey the ground thus rapidly 
traversed we observe how entirely at one in his method and his con- 
ceptions is Professor Buchwald with Professor Drews. They both 
carry us along as it were with a rush up into the obscurity of the most 
remote and primitive antiquity. It is thus that Professor Drews lets us 
see (1906) how the primitive Roman canon (which was derived from 
the Clementine Liturgy in the course of the second—or is it the first >— 
century) had, by somewhere about the year 200, received an accession 
of elements derived from the Hierosolymitan Liturgy that we call ‘St 
James’; whence (as he observes, Die clem, Lit. in Rom p. 160) ‘ this 
Liturgy (“St James”) must be of a much higher antiquity than is com- 
monly allowed’. What is more, Professor Kriiger has pronounced 
( Theol. Jahresber. xxvi, 1906, p. 336) that this ‘ Hauptresultat’ of Drews’s 
investigations ‘wird sich schwerlich erschiittern lassen’, Here some 
chance reader, who may be able to carry back recollections of his 
interests in these subjects to the sixties of the last century, may recall 
the days when that great (and now, I think, unduly depreciated) scholar 
Dr Neale used to rejoice (with Dr Littledale) in the discovery that 
St Paul in one of his epistles actually quoted the Liturgy of Jerusalem 
(our actual ‘St James’). Truly things seem to have their appointed 
courses in this world, and there is nothing quite new under the 
sun. 

And now let us take up again the threads of our investigation. 

We are not to suppose that all that Professor Buchwald has told us 
of the history of liturgical texts in Alexandria is solely matter of 
inference from the texts themselves. No; but external witness comes to 
our aid. Origen actually attests the existence in his day of portions of 
the prayer for ‘ offerers’ as now found in ‘St Mark’; that is to say as 
early as the first half of the third century he witnesses to the stage of 
developement indicated at (4) above.? At this point we must have 


1 The two MSS of ‘St Mark’, both early cent. 13, have different incense 
prayers; this naturally escapes Professor Buchwald, who seems to use, ‘ex- 
clusively, Mr Brightman’s volume. 

2 Buchwald is not wholly original here; or indeed elsewhere sometimes also. 
I endeavour to refrain from giving more references than those absolutely necessary. 
But persons further interested may refer for earlier stages to Baumstark (1904) 
p. 59; Drews (1902), pp. 20 sqq. Probst Liturgie der drei ersten Jahrhunderte 
1870 (pp. 155-156) had only called attention to the passage in Origen, putting it 
in its place in his account of Origen’s liturgy without bringing it into connexion 
with ‘St Mark’. For Drews 1906 and the Supra quae and Supplices see Clem. Lit. 
in Rom pp. 147 sqq., and for Rome and the Alexandrine liturgy, p. 142 n. 1. 


Qq2 
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before us the relative passages of Origen and the Liturgy of ‘St 
Mark’ :— 


OrRIGEN ! ‘St Marx’ 
> a 4 > tA ‘ ‘ J , s 4 > a > ‘ a 
GQiTeLtTEe Ta €TOvpavia Kat Ta eTrLyeLa Kae avridos QuToig avTt Twv 


tuiv mpooreOncerat (a quotation by  Oaprav radbOapra,dvri ray ém- 
Origen, source not identified; Origen yeiwv ra odpdva, dvti rév mpoc- 
on Prayer, ed. A. Koetschau, p. 333.9, xalpwy ra aidwa (Br. 129. 30- 


and p. 299. 20, 21). 32, cf. p. 559; Swainson, 42 
‘Quapropter surgentes oremus_ col. 1). 
Deum ut... pro terrenis caelestia 


largiatur’ (Homil. in Luc. xxxix in 
Migne P. Gr. xiii, 1901 seq. ; in Buch- 
wald, p. 20). 

Professor Buchwald, who is nothing if not ingenious, seizes on 
that word ‘surgentes’ in the Homil. in Zuc., and points out how 
in the Coptic (Mr Brightman’s ‘Liturgy of the Coptic Jacobites’, 
pp. 170-171, Dr Swainson’s ‘St Cyril’) this prayer for ‘ offerers’ is said 
by the bishop in response to a zpooddvyais of the deacon ; but it is, as 
we know, of the nature of such prosphonetic form of prayer that during 
the rpoodwvynars the people are on their knees or deeply bowed, and for 
the prayer itself that follows they stand erect : as witness the familiar 
example of the Fiectamus genua and Levate of the Roman Liturgy. 
Hence, too, as we are bidden to observe, the words of Origen ‘ surgentes 
oremus’ seem pretty clearly to indicate the anteriority and genuineness 
of the Coptic as compared with the Greek ; an indication which (as 
Professor Buchwald points out) finds confirmation at other stages of 
his enquiry. 

There is a certain charm in thus being led back by the hand, as it 
were, into a remote antiquity, and to have this knit up before our eyes 
with the present by a practice obviously remote from modern sense and 
feeling, and yet observed by us still; and the idea of this conjuncture 
of Origen and modern Catholicism has about it something almost 
savoureux. But we must not be led aside from our simple and single 
purpose by any of the good things Professor Buchwald has the art of so 
seductively preparing for us by the way. 

Having simply followed him up to this point, viz. just to the point 
where Origen is adduced to witness to the great antiquity of a passage 
of ‘St Mark’, it is disconcerting to be met in one’s own mind by one of 
those inconvenient things—facts—which my guide does not see standing 
in his path. It is this: that the very passage (though with an inver- 
sion of the first two of its three members) of the Liturgy of St Mark 


1 For these texts I rely on citations in the books quoted ; Origen is not accessible 
to me, 
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cited above occurs in three out of the four texts of St James printed in 
parallel columns in Swainson, pp. 288-289. The passage is absent, 
however, from the 4th MS, Paris 2509, and is therefore not to be found 
in Mr Brightman’s volume ; nor is it in our recently recovered earliest 
text of St James, a text possibly as early as about the year 7oo, now 
(since 1905) available in Cozza-Luzi’s tenth volume of Mai’s Patrum 
Nova Bibliotheca, part 2, p. 82. 

An interpolation from ‘St Mark’ into late texts of ‘St James’ is 
naturally the first reflexion. But this will not do: for there is something 
more. 

In the same prayer for ‘ offerers’ of ‘ Mark’ there is another passage 
that occurs in all five texts of ‘James’, and therefore has a claim that 
can hardly be contested to be considered an integral and genuine part 
of the Liturgy of St James itself. 


‘Mark’ ‘JAMES’ 
kal Tav €v TH ONpEpov Huépa kal Tv Tas Tporpopas TavTas mpoc- 
Tas mMporpopas mpoceveyKdvTwy _—eveyKdvTwv ev TH ONpEpov Huépa (Br. 56. 
(Br. 129. 24-25 ; Sw. 42). 16-17, Cf. péxpe Tis onpepov Hpépas 
57-15; Sw. 288-289 ; Cozza-Luzi 2 
p. 82). 


Moreover, this is no mere isolated case; the verbal resemblances 
between the Anaphora of ‘Mark’ and that of ‘James’ are frequent ; 
and not resemblances with ‘ James’ only, but with other liturgies also. 
Let us take, for instance, the prayer for the emperor in the Great Inter- 
cession of ‘ Mark’, Br. 128. 8-21. It shews these curious features :— 


*MarK’ 


1. 10 BaorAéws . . . ys = Intercession of Basil, Br. 333. 6-8. 

Il. 10-11 €v elpyvy . . . SapiAagov = Intercession of Syriac ‘ James’, 
Br. 168. 31-32. 

Il. 11-12 xaOvrdragov .. . woAduwv cf. Basil, Br. 333. 15-17. 

1. 13* erAaBod . . . abrod = ‘ James’ Br. 55. 16-17. 


1. 15* émuxiacoy .. . tod€uov = Basil 333. 10-11. 
ll. 17-19 AdAnoov .. . Aaod = Basil 333. 19-22. 
ll. 20-21* iva... cepvdrnri cf. James 55. 18-19. 


In this last case the words xai jets év rH yaAnvéryte airod are not 
found in Mr Brightman (= Paris MS 2509), nor in the ancient text of 
Cozza-Luzi, nor in Paris MS 476 in the fourth column of Dr Swainson, 
p. 285 ; but they are in the two Sicilian MSS (Sw. p. 284); here, then, 
is a case very similar to that of the passage dyridos from which we started. 
Moreover, the three passages marked with an asterisk are (= entirely) 
scriptural quotation. But every possible deduction that can be made 
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does not do away with, indeed, hardly affects, the character of this 
passage of ‘ Mark’ as a cento of passages found in other liturgies. 

Or, to take another case which shews another character, that of con- 
sistent resemblance between ‘ Mark’ and ‘ James’, viz. the Recital of 
Institution and Epiklesis. When these are thrown in parallel columns 
and compared, it seems clear, as regards the Recital of Institution, either 
that one has copied from the other wholesale or that the Churches of 
Jerusalem and Alexandria have both carefully and verbally preserved 
a single primitive tradition. Which of these views is the just one? 
The two texts of the Epiklesis that follow leave, I imagine, no room 
whatever for doubt that ‘Mark’ has copied ‘James’; and that in 
a wholesale way, and at a relatively late period. To convince ourselves 
of this it is only necessary to draw out in parallel columns the epithets 
applied to the Holy Spirit in both ; adding in a third column the parallel 
passage from the normal Syriac St James (Brightman, p. 88), and (as 
confirmatory of the latter), a fourth column for the Liturgy of ‘ Cyriac 
of Antioch’ (of the Syriac St James type) mentioned above in the first 
of these Memoranda (p. 448) as recently printed in Oriens Christianus. 

The recension of ‘ James’ in Cozza-Luzi is attested by about the 
close of the seventh century, or in the first half of the eighth ; whilst 
the recension afforded by Syriac ‘James’ and Cyriac of Nisibis may 
conjecturally be taken as representing the developement of the Epiklesis 
of ‘James’ at about the middle of the fifth century. And, so far, 
a presumption is raised that the ‘ Mark’ Epiklesis was borrowed from 
‘James’ some time between a. D. 450 and A. D. 700. 

The point we have arrived at, then, is this: a perception that the 
text of ‘ Mark’ as we have it is not to be relied on, perhaps at any part, 
except for reasons that can be definitely stated, as evidencing the text 
of the Alexandrine Liturgy of the third century. And now let us recall 
the question from which we started: that is, whether the passage xat 
dvridos (Br. 129. 30-32) quoted above (p. 596) is witnessed to by Origen 
as a text of the Alexandrine Liturgy in his day. 

The analysis made above of the prayer for the Emperor in the ‘ Mark’ 
Intercession by its mention of ‘ Basil’ suggests a clue. The rite of an 
imperial city, a royal capital, a Residenz, may always be expected to be 
intrusive. Let us consult, then, the Intercession of Byzantine ‘ Basil ’. 
Here is what we read: ‘ Remember, Lord, them that bring forth fruit 
and do good works in Thy holy Church, and are mindful of the poor ; 
requite (dyeufac) them with Thy rich and heavenly graces ; xdpurat adrois 
dyti trav émyeiwv Ta éxovpdvia, dvtl tov mpocKaipwy Ta aidvia, dvTi Tov 
pbaprav ra apbapra’ (Br. 332. 25-28). 

But since we are in company with writers of the Neo-German School, 
who are continually bidding us go back and carrying us up higher into 
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the gloom of a dim past, let us follow their example. There seems to 
be a liturgical text that stands behind ‘ Basil’. In the first diaconal 
Litany of the Mass of the Faithful in the Clementine Liturgy are the 
following suffrages (Br. 11. 5-12) :— 

‘Yrip trav xapropupotvrwy, xri. 

Kal itp rév ras bvoias Kai Tas drapyxas tporpepovtuv.. . dws 6 ravayabos 


~ aA A ‘ 4 
Oeds dpetpynrar adbrovs rais érovpaviats abrod Swpeais . . . Kat xapion- 
Tat avrois dvi trav mpockaipwy Ta aldva, dvti trav émvyeiwy Ta 
éroupavia. 


Before closing the enquiry let me follow the example of Professor 
Buchwald, and adventure myself in drawing up a brief outline of the 
story of the clause xai dvridos as it appears to me. 

(1) This text cai dvridos... aidva now in Mark (Br. 129. 30-32) 
was Originally no part of the Liturgy of ‘St Mark’, nor does Origen 
refer to this in the passages cited from him. 

(2) Of course, the ideas embodied in it are a mere commonplace of 
Christian thought ; as Mr Brightman points out so well (p. 559) in that 
invaluable part of his book, pp. 553-567, thus: ‘129. 31: 1 Cor. ix 25 ; 
Jo. iii 12 ; 2 Cor. iv 18, 

(3) Its first liturgical expression (be this said with all due reserve) is 
in the diaconal Litany at the beginning of the Mass of the Faithful of 
the Liturgy of the Apostolic Constitutions ; we can therefore carry it up 
presumably, at all events, to the fourth century. 

(4) Counter to the views of some writers (and, I suppose, the 
accepted view also) I knit up in my own mind the Clementine Liturgy 
with ‘Basil’; and the early Antiochene Liturgy with the Byzantine, 
rather than with Jerusalem and ‘St James’. From this point of view 
there is no reason to be surprised at finding the passages of the 
Clementine Litany utilized in the Intercession of ‘St Basil’; a liturgy 
which there is ground for thinking had assumed its present form 
generally at all events by the sixth century. 

(5) From Constantinople the passage may easily and naturally 
enough have been introduced into either the Liturgy of St Mark or into 
western recensions (e.g. Sicilian) of St James ; whether independently 
or by way of one copying from the other must, here at any rate, be left 
an open question.' 

1 The whole prayer for ‘ offerers’ in the Intercession of ‘ Mark’ shews traces of 
late and unskilled compilation (cf. Baumstark, pp. 115-124). In part it relates to 
the bread and wine brought by the ‘offerers’; in part to alms, money. But even 
in the former part ideas are expressed (viz. the carrying up on to the heavenly 
altar of the bread and wine offered by the people) which naturally seem appropriate 
only for the consecrated Gifts. And indeed this distinction is carefully observed 
in the Clementine Liturgy. This Liturgy has a petition before the consecration for 
the requital of the earthly gifts brought by the offerers by a divine bestowal of 
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And now to come to the end, the practical matter. The subject of 
our consideration in the beginning was the ‘ Neo-German Liturgical 
School’. Up till now it has taken one line, adopted one method, and 
that method is described and characterized by Professor Drews himself 
(Die clem. Lit. pp. 9-11). There is also a Neo-French school of whom 
Monsignori Duchesne and Batiffol are the recognized and brilliant 
chiefs. There is, however, another French school, that which has been 
called in the past the School of Solesmes ; will it in the future be true 
to the primitive liturgical method of Dom Guéranger, or (as I trust with 
all my heart) prove on that particular point simply faithless, only to be 
in itself and for others the more faithworthy? Time alone can shew; 
but indications seem to promise that the School of Solesmes (now Quarr- 
Farnborough) intends to profit by the lessons of its own past. There 
is room alongside of all these for an English school that looks to the 
future, not to the past. The English school that, speaking generally, 
has prevailed until now is to be traced up to the ex-Lutheran Grabe 
and that little coterie of Non-jurors who mixed themselves up with the 
study of Liturgy, not in the grand style of a Renaudot or a Richard 
Simon, but really for the sake of an intrigue that failed. Twenty-five 
years ago there was some one who pointed out a new way ; I mean the 
late Dr Swainson. I have heard his book, Zhe Greek Liturgies, depre- 
ciated ; and, in some respects, it would seem to be a good deal neglected. 
If I may speak from my own experience I should say that any real 
knowledge of, or insight into, those Liturgies I may have gained 
is due to that particular book. Indeed, I venture to think that it 
may prove to mark the beginning of a new era in these studies. But it 
needs to be followed up ; the case of the Neo-German school, with its 
long neglect of Probst, shews that such neglect is no necessary cause 
for discouragement. But Dr Swainson’s work is to be carried on not 
by imitation, but by progress in the direction he indicated. A textual 
investigation of the Liturgy of St Mark would be a specimen of just the 
sort of work that should attach itself as a continuation of Swainson’s. 
I should not have the courage to say so much if I had not attempted 
a little essay of that kind myself—for strictly personal purposes of trying 
to learn ; an essay, so to speak, merely for ‘workshop’ use. But it has 
been enough to teach me how profitable such a piece of work would be 
for liturgical studies, for the understanding of the history of divine 
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heavenly gifts (Br. 11.9) ; whilst it is the consecrated Eucharist which this Liturgy 
prays may be received by God on the heavenly altar (Br. 23. 15-17). Here we are 
in touch with ideas that lie at the root of early Christian liturgical developement (see 
Fr. Wieland, Mensa und Confessio, Miinchen, Lentner, 1906, pp. 45 sqq., 108 sqq- ; 
and fora contrary view, Fr. Wieland, Die Schrift ‘ Mensa und Confessio’ und P. Emil 
Dorsch S.J. in Innsbruck, 1908, pp. 32-50). 
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worship and the forms in which it has clothed itself, and how honour- 
able it might even be for English scholarship. I will not end without 
indicating what I think might probably be the upshot of such a work. 
Something like this: that whilst our present text of ‘Mark’ contains 
buried in it most precious and ancient remains of the early Egyptian and 
Alexandrine Liturgy, this primitive element has been also largely over- 
laid by foreign elements, chiefly Hierosolymitan, either adopted almost 
verbally, or worked up in a literary manner ; finally a third element, 
a quantity, and that not inconsiderable, of tawdry rhetorical embroidery, 
the work of some self-complacent ‘ scholasticus’. It is just in regard 
to this third element that the greatest care and discretion would have 
to be exercised. I have spoken of it as a whole in a somewhat con- 
temptuous manner ; and that is the result of the impression it makes 
upon me as a whole; but the liturgist will always do well to treat 
nothing of the material that is found between the two covers of 
Dr Swainson’s book, as ‘commune et immundum’; we may sift and 
sort as finely as we can, and yet it is necessary always to remember that 
among the rejected scoria there may be still elements of pure and 
precious metal unrecognizable only because we happen, as yet, to be 
unable to remove the surface impurities with which it has become 
encrusted in long lapse of time. 

Perhaps before ending this Memorandum I should add one word 
more ; except on one, and that a most important point, which, however, 
he dismisses in a few lines, I believe the thesis Professor Buchwald 
propounds, and its demonstration too, to be, both of them, thoroughly 
mistaken. 


It had been intended by me that Memorandum II should have 
related to something quite different ; an accident as explained at the 
beginning of it has made II to be as it is found above. But it will be 
as well to mention here at once what is the subject the treatment of 
which is now deferred. A reference, mediately by way of Hefele, in 
Mgr Mercati’s article ‘More Spanish Symptoms’ to Helfferich’s Der 
westgothische Arianismus (/.T7.S. vol. ix p. 424 n. 2), reminded me 
how there was a book that had stood on my ‘list’ for the last thirty 
years, and was still not looked at. A copy was soon obtained. What 
was now my surprise’ on opening it to find that nearly fifty years ago—to 
be precise, forty-nine—Helfferich had actually printed the very Toledan 
prayers which Elipandus had cited in the Adoptianist controversy, thus 
verifying Mgr Mercati’s perspicacity and sound historical sense when 


1 Such surprise was quite out of place, for the existence of these prayers in 
Helfferich had been already clearly indicated (1904) in M. G. Conail. Il. 1 
p. 113 n. 5. 
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( /.7.S. p. 425 n. 2) he put in a plea for the common honesty of that 
simple old man whose last years were spent in especial bitterness 
through his very simplicity and unadvisedness in defence of orthodoxy 
against the hair-brained Migetius and his coadjutor the Frankish bishop 
Egila who, bent on mission work, had thrust himself into Southern Spain. 
There is one prayer which Helfferich says (p. 97) that he could not find, 
viz. that from the Mass for the dead. But this happens to be just the 
prayer which now some seven years ago I pointed out (see Book of Cerne, 
p. 270; cf. pp. 252-253 N° 25 and iver ord. ed. Férotin, 1904, coll. 
110—111) as worked up in the non-Roman set of Masses for the dead 
now found at the end of the Ge/asianum, and as used also in its entirety 
in the Mass for the dead in the Stowe missal. Although calling attention 
to this at once, I propose to deal with the matter in detail on another 
occasion. 
EDMUND BIsHOP. 
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BOOKS ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Beginnings of Gospel Story, by BENJAMIN WISNER Bacon (Yale 
University Press, 1909). 


PROFESSOR Bacon’s new book is a Commentary on the Gospel accord- 
ing to Mark, and deserves notice as a serious attempt to exhibit the 
results of the higher criticism in some detail to the intelligent layman. 
Professor Bacon is well known as a student of early Christianity from 
his articles in the more or less technical theological journals—I take 
this opportunity of calling attention to his judicious remarks upon 
Papias, Irenaeus, and Eusebius in the Journal of Biblical Literature for 
1908, pp. 1-23,—but in the book before us he sets forth his view of the 
Ministry of our Lord and of the earliest account of it that we possess with 
as little parade of technical scholarship as is possible from the nature of 
the case. It is a sign of the times. The interest of New Testament 
study is rapidly shifting from the textual and literary to the historical 
side, and it is characteristic of Professor Bacon’s book that it steadily 
keeps in sight the main problems. ‘The real interest of our time’, says 
Prof. Bacon, p. vii, ‘lies no longer in the exact apprehension of the 
sense the writer of 70-90 A. D. may have given to the evangelic tradition. 
We no longer attempt to say, Thus the sacred writer conceived the 
event to have been, therefore thus it was; for we have four sacred 
historians, no two of whom conceive the event in just the same way. 
The point of real interest for our time is at least a generation earlier. 
What was the event that gave rise to the story? Through what phases 
has the tradition passed to acquire its canonical forms? Such have 
been the burning questions of modern scholars in respect to the historic 
origins of the Christian faith, and the intelligent layman is entitled to 
expect that he shall not be put off with mere exegesis.’ 

The three main sources, therefore, which Prof. Bacon recognizes as 
our authorities for the Gospel history are not Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
but (1) Mark, (2) Q, (3) the special source of Luke. He appears to 
accept in the main a reconstruction of Q similar to that of Harnack, 
while considering that the form of this ‘Teaching Document’ used by 
Matthew (Q™T) was slightly different from that used by Luke{Q**). As 
a rule, however, he prefers to describe the source or sources of the 
peculiar parts of Matthew and Luke as X, the nature and contents of 
these sources being practically unknown. Mark itself, according to 
Prof. Bacon, has had a complicated genesis. In its present form it is 
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due to a Redactor (R), an anti-Judaistic, ultra-Pauline Roman Christian, 
writing about 70-75 A.D. (p. xxxiii). R ‘has used the ancient common 
source of Matthew and Luke (Q) to embellish and supplement an 
earlier and simpler narrative, which not from tradition only, but from its 
intrinsic characteristics, we may appropriately designate as Petrine (P).’ 
At the same time the use of Q thus made ‘is by no means characterized 
by sympathetic and appreciative insight’ (p. xx). Further, ‘it is 
impossible successfully to maintain that the compiler has that insight 
into the real factors of the history, the necessary progress and con- 
catenation of events, which we should justly expect from one who had 
had even a modicum of personal acquaintance with one of the Twelve. 
In very high degree Mark’s narrative is dominated by theoretical con- 
siderations, often manifestly derived from the Pauline Epistles, especially 
Romans’ (p. xx). ‘The Paulinism of Mark is supremely manifest in 
this evangelist’s whole conception of what constitutes the apostolic 
message’ (p. xxviii), 

Here we reach fundamental differences. Prof. Bacon and St Mark 
have, as a matter of fact, totally different conceptions of the Ministry of 
our Lord and of His general aims. It is the great merit of Prof. Bacon’s 
book that it expresses in English, in clear and popular form, a view of 
our Lord, the general features of which are widely accepted among 
‘liberal’ thinkers, however greatly they may differ in particular details. 
Further, Prof. Bacon is so candid and is so familiar with what our 
documents actually set before us, that he sees the difficulties far better 
than most of his party, and makes serious and noteworthy attempts to 
overcome them. 

Here is Prof. Bacon’s point of view :—‘ The apocalyptic figure of the 
Son of man could not be Jesus’ “favourite self-designation”. He was 
not a visionary and fanatic, who believed himself destined within the 
lifetime of his followers to be brought back from the underworld as the 
Danielic “Son of man” on the clouds of heaven. Such apocalyptic 
fanaticism is the characteristic not of the sane and well-poised mind of 
the plain mechanic of Nazareth, but of the Pharisaism in his own time 
and of the later generation of his followers’ (p. 108). 

Here are Prof. Bacon’s difficulties :—‘ For some reason Jesus did go 
up to Jerusalem, and throw down the gauntlet in the face of the priestly 
hierocracy in the temple itself. For some reason he did follow a réle 
that led to his execution by Pilate as a Jolitical agitator. For some 
reason his followers, very shortly after, did ascribe to him not mere 
reappearance from the tomb, but exaltation to the place of the Messiah 
‘at the right hand of God’—attributes so exalted that it is difficult to 
believe they had no other foundation than mere reverence for an admired 
Teacher’ (p. 106). 
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This is well and fairly put, and the issue thus raised is not allowed to 
be slurred over. Prof. Bacon’s special solution is that the Cleansing of 
the Temple was ‘a supreme effort for God and the people’ against what 
he calls the ‘ usurpation ’ of the priestly aristocracy (pp. 104, 161). He 
speaks of ‘the unchurched masses’ of Galilee (p. xxxix). But were the 
Sadducean Priesthood usurpers? Prof. Bacon calls even the Wicked 
Husbandmen in the Parable ‘ usurpers’, though the Gospel distinctly 
states that the Lord of the Vineyard had let it out to them. And does 
the Gospel narrative suggest that Jesus accused the Temple traffickers 
of extortion? Is it not much more likely that the formulas about 
‘apocalyptic fanaticism’ and ‘the plain mechanic of Nazareth’ are 
inadequate? Is it not possible that what Prof. Bacon regards as 
Paulinism in Mark is part, and a vital part, of the original texture of 
the Gospel? It may have been ‘apocalyptic fanaticism’ for Jesus of 
Nazareth to have regarded Himself as the ‘Son of Man’ spoken of by 
Daniel and Enoch, and in that belief to have gone up to Jerusalem, 
believing that He would give His life a ransom for the many who were 
waiting so long for the kingdom of God. But does not the enthusiasm 
of the first Christians make it likely that the inner circle at least of the 
Master’s friends had reason to believe that He had been animated by 
such a conviction? And after all, was not the desperate venture 
justified by its success? The journey to Jerusalem, with all that it 
entailed may have been ‘foolishness’, but where would Christianity 
have been without the folly of the Cross? 

Nevertheless English students of the New Testament have reason to 
be grateful to Prof. Bacon for the emphasis he has laid on the fact that 
the special doctrine characteristic of the Gospel according to Mark is 
the doctrine of the Cross. In a noteworthy phrase he calls the section 
upon the Following of Christ (viii 27-x 45) Mark’s Sermon on the 
Mount. Only he regards it as the doctrine of Paul rather than the 
doctrine of Jesus, and bids us contrast it with the doctrines characteristic 
of the non-Marcan portions of Matthew and Luke. This of course is 
a serious argument, that deserves thorough investigation, though it is 
a little difficult to carry out. We do not possess Q as a whole ; we only 
have those portions of it that Matthew and Luke have incorporated in 
their Gospels, works which are actually founded on Mark, so that the 
doctrines in question are well represented in sections taken from Mark 
itself. Yet even so, enough remains, as I venture to think, to shew that 
Q represented our Lord as the coming Messiah, and also that He 
demanded from His disciples not indeed asceticism, but the renunciation 
of everything that hindered them from following Him. 

No doubt we cannot press such a text as Lk xvii 25, though it occurs 


1 See especially p. xxvii f. 
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in the middle of an undoubted Q-passage, because it may perhaps be 
treated as an addition by the Evangelist derived from Mark.’ But 
Lk. xiv 27 (= Matt. x 38) speaks of bearing the cross after Jesus, 
Lk. xvii 33 (= Matt x 39) speaks of losing one’s life to gain it. We 
may not press passages like Matt. xxv 31-46 or Lk. xvii 22 or xviii 8, 
because we may be told that ‘the Son of Man’ there spoken of may 
originally not have been identified by Jesus with Himself. But what 
are we to make of Lk. xiii 23-30, and the fragmentary parallels to it in 
Matthew? Is there anything in the Four Gospels which more clearly 
bears the stamp of genuineness? The ‘Son of Man’ is not mentioned 
by name, but who is the ‘ master of the house’ who rises and shuts the 
door? Those who find themselves shut out declare that He has taught 
in their streets. It is such sayings as these that make it impossible 
to believe. with Prof. Bacon that ‘the historical significance attached 
by Jesus himself to his mission’ was ‘purely religio-ethical and 
humanitarian’ (p. xxxviii). 
F. C. Burkitt. 


In Les Proctdés de Rédaction des Trois Premiers Evangelistes (Librairie 
Fischbacher, Paris, 1908) Dr Firmin Nicolardot accepts the Two-Sources 
hypothesis as a matter of course ; with B. Weiss and others he decides for 
an equal dependence on Q—the ‘ tauschendes Nebelbild’ of Miiller—in 
the case of Mark ; he finds no reason to suppose that the Mark used by 
the later Evangelists differed perceptibly from our Second Gospel. It is 
ruled outside the scope of his enquiry to determine the exact amount of 
historical truth contained in the Synoptic records ; he is concerned with 
one question only. What he will attempt shall be stated in his own 
words :—‘&a chércher comment le dernier rédacteur de chacun des 
évangiles a fait passer la tradition, du stade ov il la rencontrait, au 
stade od nous la trouvons. Quelle est sa part dans l’adaptation et 
Yévolution progressives des données transmises? A quel travail s’est-il 
livré sur ces documents? D’aprés quels procédés, en un mot, les a-t-il 
traités P’ 

As Dr Nicolardot himself points out, his task is free from serious 
difficulty in the case of the First and Third Gospels. Here Mark and 
Q are available for comparison, and the painstaking and singularly 
minute scrutiny to which, in Parts i and ii, Matthew and Luke are sub- 
jected is productive of results of which all are interesting while many 
will doubtless find general acceptance. The position is altogether 
different when, in Part iii, the question is of the ‘ procédés rédactionnels’ 


1 All the same, Wellhausen (Ev. Lucae, p. 96) says: ‘ der bei Mt fehlende Vers 25 
passt sehr gut in den Zusammenhang.’ 
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of the Second Evangelist. Dr Nicolardot recognizes that with Mark 
he can no longer go to work on the same lines: ‘ Nous ne connaissons 
aucun évangile antérieur 4 celui-la. Nous n’avons pas de livre stricte- 
ment paralléle, avec quoi le comparer.’ He will, however, turn for help 
to the Marcan Gospel itself, and, paradoxical as it may appear, to the 
very gospels which are so largely based on it. The assumed depen- 
dence of Mark on Q will account for doublets in Matthew and Luke— 
found in Mark, they have been met with also in the lost document; it 
will account further not only for agreements between the later Synop- 
tists but for their common divergence from Mark in sections to which 
there are parallels in the Second Gospel. Inasmuch as there is no 
dependence of Luke on the canonical Matthew the conclusion will be 
that Luke and Matthew have adhered with greater fidelity than Mark 
to that which really stood in the ‘recueil des Discours’ from which all 
three have drawn ; the manner of Mark’s divergences will be suggestive 
of his methods of adaptation and redaction generally. Such, in the 
main, are Dr Nicolardot’s premisses ; it must suffice to give two illustra- 
tions from the equally exhaustive examination to which he subjects the 
Second Gospel through carefully marked-out sections. In Mk. iii 1-7 
a Healing on the Sabbath is recorded ; inasmuch as Lk. vi 6 ff simply 
follows Mark, it throws no light on the original form of the narrative ; in 
Lk. xiv 1-7 (cf. Lk. xiii 1to-18) we find a combination of elements 
directly taken from the Source and details borrowed from the Marcan 
section. What, then, really stood in the Source? In all probability 
a parable about care for domestic animals even on the Sabbath Day ; 
and this parable, in the hands of Mark, has been turned into a mere 
abstraction—into the question which, ill-adapted to the occasion, is 
placed by the Second Evangelist in the mouth of Jesus. Thus again 
where the section Mk. iv 10-14 is discussed with special reference to 
‘La théorie des paraboles’ ;—here Dr Nicolardot conjectures that the 
original reading survives in the Mt. and Lk. parallels: ipiv dédorar 
yvova Ta prvornpia tis Bacireias t&v obpavav (Tod Geod) ; Mark, bent on 
elaborating this theory of a deliberate blinding, has. made an alteration 
in what he found to hand; his tyiv 75 pvornjpiov dédora tis Bacrr<as 
tod Geod is a generalization—‘ une explication sur /e mystére de [’évangile 
insérée dans le cadre plus ancien d’une explication sur les paraboles’. 
Dr Nicolardot adds: ‘on aurait donc ici le trés curieux exemple de 
quatre étapes, encore bien discernables, dans l’histoire d’un seul mor- 
ceau.’ At the end of each Part, and in his closing pages, we have 
a succinct statement of general conclusions, and to these I can only 
refer with brevity. It is said of the First Evangelist that ‘il possédait 
Pimagination ordonnatrice de l’architecte’, the history of Jesus as con- 
ceived and composed by him might have come from an earlier Taine ; 
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that which differentiates Luke ‘c’est l’art et Ame de l’évangeliste’ ; 
Papias’s authority was ill-informed as to the real sources of the Marcan 
Gospel, to refer it to a disciple of Peter is impossible, its author was 
‘ catéchiste sous les dehors d’un historien’, Yet one quotation more :— 
‘Le Jésus de Marc a plus de force, celui de Matthieu plus de majesté, 
comme celui de Luc plus de grace. Lallure de l’évangile difftre 
également. Marc catéchise, Matthieu disserte, Luc, dans ses bons 
instants, cause, chante, ensorcelle.’ 

It may be said unhesitatingly that Dr Nicolardot has produced 
a valuable, not to say brilliant, work. Whether he proves himself 
throughout a safe guide is another question; to assume a number of 
written sources behind our Mark might appear hazardous, it will be 
urged that it is unsafe to make so much depend on a conjectured but 
disputed use of Q by all three synoptists. But his reading has been 
immense, his grasp is masterly, his criticism acute, his arrangement 
admirable, in respect of lucidity and vivacity his style precisely what 
might be expected of an accomplished French scholar. His book 
demands the attention which it will assuredly receive. 


H., LATIMER JACKSON. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE GOSPELS. 


The Background of the Gospels. Cunningham Lectures. 
FAIRWEATHER, M.A. (T. & T. CLARK.) 


By WILLIAM 









Tuis book falls naturally into three unequal parts. The first (pp. 1- 
215) gives the general history of the Jewish people and the Jewish 
religion in the post-exilic period down to the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus. The earlier part of this history is very lightly touched on, the 
Samaritan schism is dismissed in a few lines, and the author’s fuller 
narrative begins with the Maccabean struggle. The second part 
(pp. 219-311) will perhaps be found to be the most useful portion of 
the book. It gives a pretty full account of ‘the Apocalyptic Movement 
and Literature’. Good summary descriptions are given of the contents 
of the Book of Enoch, the Psalms of Solomon, and of several apo- 
calyptic writings, e.g. the Syriac Baruch and the Latin Assumption of 
Moses, whose claims to importance have now of late been admitted. 
The third part (pp. 315-361) is an account of ‘ Hellenistic Judaism’. 
It is concerned chiefly with the origin of the Septuagint, with the teach- 
ing of the Book of Wisdom, and with Philo and his doctrine. 

Mr Fairweather writes in a popular style, which might perhaps have 
been more severely pruned when his lectures were put into the form of 
VOL. X. Rr 
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a book, e. g. Simon the Maccabee might have been spared the Shake- 
spearean tag, 
‘The elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “This was a man!”’ 
Of the astute Simon it would assuredly have been truer to say that he 
was a ‘successful man ’. 

When a second edition is called for, it would be well to correct the 
English spelling of some Hebrew words, e.g. on p. 108 n. 4, and p. 193. 
Also the references to the Psalms of Solomon on pp. 231-232 might be 
accommodated to Dr Swete’s edition of the Septuagint. On p. 13 n. 4, 
reference might be made to ii (iv) Esdras vi 55. Perhaps the ‘legalism’ 
of the Jews might be less mercilessly described on pp. 11-21. Finally 
might not the long German extracts in the Appendix ix, Notes 4, 6, 7, a/. 
be given in English, Mr Fairweather’s book being plainly intended for 
English readers? The book is good, but it might easily be made better 
by a revision of certain parts of it. 

W. Emery BARNES. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


K. F,. Néscen.* I. Der heilige Geist, sein Wesen u. die Art seines 
Wirkens. Il. Das Wirken des heiligen Geistes an den einzelnen 
Gliubigen u. in der Kirche. (Trowitzsch & Sohn, Berlin, 1905, 1907.) 


Tuis learned work by Professor Nésgen of the University of Rostock 
somehow raises hopes which it fails to satisfy. There is no more 
urgent problem in the whole range of Christian doctrine than the need 
to restate the teaching on the Person and Work of God the Holy 
Ghost, which is assailed both from Unitarian and Binitarian points 
of view. 

Dr Nésgen’s first chapter on the Being of the Spirit in general is a 
careful and scholarly study of the meaning of the Hebrew word rch 
and the Greek word paeuma. It ends with the conclusion that what 
we have to say about Spirit is, ‘not only the bare negative, that it is 
something immaterial and supernatural, but also that it is something 
positive, that it is an efficacious force possessing mastery over itself, and 
therefore conscious of itself, and in consequence bearing within itself 
the pledge of its permanence and durability’ (i p. 50). 

Passing on to discussion of Spirit as the Being of God, he then 
comes to his main subject—the Holy Ghost, the oneness of His Being, 
the manner and method of His working, and the means through which 
His working reaches its perfection. Dr Nésgen certainly redeems his 
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promise to give us a methodical survey of all the passages in Holy 
Scripture which bear on the subject. He follows his path severely, and 
draws the ordinary orthodox conclusions from the usual premisses. 
But at the present time it is not enough to dismiss the theories of 
Schmiedel and von Dobschiitz and others with an airy statement, 
‘ Therefore there is as little reason to conclude from John 14-16 that 
the Risen Christ and the Holy Spirit are identical as from Matt. r2 
31 ff’ (i p. 115). 

Orthodox theologians must grasp the nettle of unsatisfying speculation 
firmly if they don’t wish to be stung by it. We must begin with the 
admitted epistles of St Paul, and the teaching of the Lord about 
the Holy Ghost in the Synoptic Gospels, before we can proceed to 
discuss the drift of the teaching in the fourth Gospel, however firmly 
convinced we may be that there is no impossible progression of thought 
involved in the passage from the undisputed to the disputed Scriptural 
evidence. 

It is bold to say in the following passage: ‘The fundamental mistake 
in all the representations hitherto considered of the way in which salva- 
tion is appropriated lies in the fact that the bringing into existence of 
saving faith is looked upon entirely as an act of perception of the 
importance of certain historical events or occurrences in history on behalf 
of the human soul. But an action of the Spirit of God, or a work of 
God in the souls of men, can only first be spoken of when these them- 
selves are openly acknowledged as the object which is influenced. 
That in accordance with their creative powers they, through such an 
operation of God by means of His Spirit, are brought to a real victory 
over themselves, and to a true freedom from all that is evil, and that 
they also become the subject of their developement in the intention of 
God, is a point which beside the question of the method of the working 
of the Holy Ghost can only be regarded as secondary’ (i p. 201). 

The second volume begins with an interesting but subjective criticism 
of the teaching of Schleiermacher, who is said to have imposed his own 
religious consciousness too much on his readers as judge in his 
discussion of the teaching of Apostles and Prophets (p. 3). We 
feel that Dr Nésgen has honestly faced the danger of falling himself 
into the same pitfall of subtle pride and has escaped it. But we cannot 
say that his treatment of the subjects of the calling of the Holy Ghost, 
or His work in justifying, is marked by any originality. Then follow 
chapters on His sanctifying work and His work in the Church, on 
charismatic gifts, on the Charisma of Prophecy, and finally a review of 


the light thrown by these considerations on the Being of the Holy 
Ghost. 


A. E. Burn. 
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CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


A Handbook of Christian Ethics, by J. CLARK Murray, LL.D., 
F.RS.C. (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1908.) 


Tuts book by an Emeritus Professor of Philosophy in M’Gill Univer- 
sity fulfils admirably the object it professes. It isa Handbook. Smaller 
than Martensen, or Strong, or Newman Smyth, it yet goes well over the 
ground. It is divided into four parts, the Supreme Ideal of Christian 
Life, the Ideal in its subjective aspect, in its objective aspect, and 
Methodology of Christian Ethics. The position of the author is that 
Christian Ethics though they cannot be separated by any hard and 
fast line from philosophical Ethics, yet differ in that they are founded 
upon the ideal of Christ. This is a datum. The relation of Ethics 
to Dogmatics is admitted. ‘It is sheer intellectual confusion,’ says 
the author, ‘to talk of a creedless morality.’ 

The Christian Ideal is thus stated :—‘ Christian morality consists in 
loving our fellow-men as we love ourselves, such love being a rational 
habit of life, which is revealed in Christ as the realization of God’s will 
with regard to man, and therefore of man’s love to God.’ 

The author proceeds to trace the evolution of the Christian Ideal 
through the Hebrews and the Greeks, up to its revelation in the New 
Testament. The feature in Christ’s teaching which the author regards 
as peculiarly prominent is the infinite value He attaches to the in- 
dividual soul, the moral personality. The position of man with regard 
to morality is that ‘he is what he is by virtue of the habits which he 
himself forms’, while his nature is a thing given. The view that 
human nature is intrinsically favourable to morality should be com- 
bined with the converse opinion. ‘Christian character is the trained 
will embodied in these habits which form the virtues of Christian Life.’ 
The author on this theory naturally finds difficulties with Original 
Sin. For an action is only moral ‘when it becomes an independent 
act of volition ’. 

Part III discusses the relation of the individual to the Church, the 
the Family, the State, that being the obvious Christian order. The 
most striking thing in the book is the last chapter on ‘ Special Methods 
of Moral Culture’. It is here that the greatest independence of view is 
found. Throughout I feel that the author is most anxious to be fair, 
and to examine the merits of everything. Balance is quite the dominant 
characteristic. As you read you realize that you are in contact with 
a mind that is reverent, thoughtful, well-stored, and earnest. And yet 
there is a feeling of limitation, of something lacking. One is tempted 
to say it is imagination that is to seek, and yet the author has a high 
appreciation of poetry, and quotes it frequently and with effect. It is 
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more, perhaps, a sense of what Newman calls the ‘dread depths of 
grace’ that we do not find here. The book hardly suggests, as even 
such a short sketch as is to be found in Sidgwick’s ‘ Outlines’ suggests 
to one, that Christianity is able to produce virtues of that ‘ heroic’ type 
which, as we have recently been reminded, must be proved before saint- 
ship can be allowed. There does not seem room for those whom 
Pater has described as ‘certain distinguished, magnifical, or elect souls, 
vessels of election, épris des hauteurs, as we see them pass across the 
world’s stage, as if led on by a kind of thirst for God’. 

Is not the ultimate explanation to be found in two causes themselves 
interdependent? Christian virtue is regarded from too subjective 
a point of view. It is in fact a form of culture. This is clearly seen in 
chance references to worship, from which it would appear that the 
sermon was the principal activity in that department of Christian life. 
Prayer seems to be hardly more than an intellectual discipline. Again, 
the influence of Kant is strong in the book, and though, as I have said, 
the connexion between dogmatics and ethics is referred to, as a matter of 
fact, we find that they are hardly more than bowing acquaintances, It 
is true as the author says ‘that the dogmas of Christian faith find their 
vindication in practical tests’. It is hardly true that you can pragmati- 
cally reconstruct the dogmas that are necessary from the practical life 
of to-day. For many of the dogmas of the faith are not in the realm of 
ideas, but of history. Certain things having happened, the relations 
between God and man are different. It was not mainly because Christ 
was a teacher, almost the only light in which He appears in this book, 
that He has made saints. 

Even though the ‘Saint’ is not the normal type, yet it remains true 
that the characteristic Christian attitude is that of the man who finds 
his inspiration in the thought not of personal culture, but of what God 
has done for him, and if he love his neighbour, the importance of which 
is rightly and well emphasized by Dr Murray, it is as one 8¢ dy Xpurris 


amréOavev. 
A. S. DuNcAN JONEs. 


THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 


Transactions of the Third International Congress for the History of 
Religions. (2 vols., 1908, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 215.) 


THE International Congress for the History of Religions which met 
at Oxford last September was the third of the series, its predecessors 
having been held at Paris in 1900, and at Basel in 1904. It is under- 
stood from those who attended that the Oxford Congress was highly 
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successful in its immediate purpose—the bringing together of students 
for the comparison of results, and the developement of personal sympathy 
among fellow-workers dispersed over a wide field and resident in many 
countries. And it is understood further that the general tone of the 
meeting was such that the mutual regard which is proper to scholars was 
in no way obstructed or diverted by the highly sensitive character which 
naturally belongs to questions of religion. And yet it was not that the 
historical temper reduced interest to the coolness of indifference: there 
was warmth, zeal, enthusiasm; but the attitude of mutual respect 
personally, and of tender regard for the religious life of the past, per- 
vaded the whole atmosphere, and made superciliousness and arrogance 
quite impossible. The Oxford Congress may well reassure any who 
have hesitated as to the possibility of controversy of a distasteful kind 
arising if people of very diverse views should venture to assemble to 
discuss religious history ; and if future Congresses are to be designed 
and conducted as carefully and in such a spirit as this has been it is to 
be hoped that many who have hitherto stood aloof will see their way to 
share in such Congresses, whether at rare intervals, as is proper for 
international gatherings, or more frequently if, as is to be desired, 
meetings more local in character should be devised in the future. 

The field of the History of Religions had been mapped out into nine 
sections, viz. Religions of the Lower Culture ; of China and Japan; 
Egypt ; the Semites; India and Iran ; the Greeks and Romans; the 
Germans, Celts, and Slavs; the Christian Religion ; and the Method 
and Scope of the History of Religions. Of these, the last was added 
for the Oxford Congress. It is designed for those whose interests are 
general rather than special ; who are concerned with synthetic treat- 
ment, central conceptions, the unification of results; and its success 
justified its establishment. The president of this new section was the 
well-known Belgian scholar, Comte Goblet d’Alviella; its vice- 
presidents were Dr Garvie and Dr F. B. Jevons, and papers were contri- 
buted from Germany, Sweden, America, and Canada, besides those by 
British students. 

The contents of the volumes before us fall into three divisions: the 
addresses of the presidents of sections ; some forty papers printed in 
full ; and abstracts of sixty-five others, with some brief communicated 
notes. Perhaps the most valuable feature is the collection of presi- 
dential addresses. In each of these we find a review of the recent 
literature of that part of the subject, with indications of notable results 
of recent research or investigation, and in some cases further indications 
of problems now being studied or awaiting study. Students must be 
grateful for having placed in their hands such reviews of the situation 
as are given by the following leaders in the respective sections, Hartland, 
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Giles, Petrie, Jastrow, Rhys Davids, Reinach, Rhjs, Sanday, and 
D’Alviella. 

The address of Sir Alfred Lyall, president of the Congress, dealt with 
the relation of the State to religions, in ancient times as well as modern, 
in Asia as well as in Europe, in a masterly manner, and presented 
a conspectus such as is nowhere else to be found, it is not very venture- 
some to suppose. 

In the Abstracts we find either summaries of results of recent 
researches of all kinds, or new suggestions as to the significances of the 
religious ideas and customs they deal with. Many of the abstracts are 
distinctly tantalizing as they raise questions or present conclusions of 
which we should be only too glad to have the full treatment. But 
doubtless all will be published in due course, and these summaries are 
memoranda to us as to what to keep looking out for in forthcoming 
literature. 

Of the forty papers printed in full no one can profess to take equal 
interest in all, but probably every one will mark out some half-dozen at 
least which he will be glad to have by him. If we indicate a few it is 
simply by way of illustrating the variety from which choice can be made. 
For example, in § I we have Mr Marett’s ‘Conception of Mana’, as 
a positive counterpart to the negative Zadou, and Seligmann on Zhe 
Vedda Cult of the Dead ; in § 11 De Groot on The Origin of the Taoist 
Church, and Revon on Zhe ancient Rituals of Shinto (in French); in 
§ IV Orelli, Religious Wisdom in Old Israel; in § V Hillebrandt, Vedic 
Mythology, Poussin, Faith and Reason in Buddhism; in § VI Miss 
Harrison, Bird and Pillar Worship; Mr Warde Fowler, Latin meaning 
of Religio; Mr A. B. Cook, Cretan Axe-Cult; in § VII Mr Anwyl, 
Celtic Religion; Anitchkoff, O/d Russian Cults; in § VIII Loofs, Zhe 
Descent into Hell; Dobschiitz, and Peabody, Zschatology ; and in § IX 
Séderblom, Holy Triads, and Mr Webb, Recent Philosophy in Relation 
to Religion. 

A survey of the varied contents of these volumes confirms the 
judicious observations of the late Jean Réville in an inaugural address on 
assuming the Professorship of History of Religions at Paris, which was, 
alas! his final utterance, that when we have studied for ourselves a part 
of the field of history we are able to appreciate the work done in 
other parts. This is so: over a wide expanse each separate worker is 
enabled by force of sympathy to appreciate and to enjoy the fruits of 
the labour of his fellows. If every International Congress succeeds in 
issuing to the world a group of papers as varied and as full of interest as 
those contained in these volumes not even the most solitary of workers 
will be secluded from the broad stream of this advancement of 
learning. 
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We cannot refrain from asking one question. What part are our 
British Universities taking in the active developement of this new study ? 
Has any of them as yet seen that the time has come when not to take 
part in it is to be standing still where others are in movement? This is 
not the place for answering the question : all that can be said here is 
that while not a few notable papers were contributed to this Congress 
by British scholars engaged in teaching in our Universities, their contri- 
butions were due to labours lying very largely outside the limits of their 
University curricula. These are not studies appropriate for the under- 
graduate period of studentship, of course ; but there are other ways in 
which the Universities may take part in fostering and directing them, 
if it be judged that the time has arrived for so doing. 


A. CALDECOTT. 


The Religion of Ancient Palestine in the second millennium B.c. in the 
Light of Archaeology and the Inscriptions. By Stantey A. Cook, 
ex-Fellow and Lecturer in Hebrew and Syriac, Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge (Constable & Co., London, 1908—in the series 
called ‘ Religions: Ancient and Modern’). 


A COMPACT and trustworthy account of what is at present known of 
the religion of Canaan in the second millennium B.c. from (in the 
main) Egyptian records, the Tell-el-Amarna letters (¢. 1400 B.c.), and 
excavation in Palestine itself. The character of the book will be best 
learnt from an outline of its contents. An introductory chapter gives a 
general survey of the period, and a description of the land and people, 
as disclosed by the sources at our disposal. In chap. ii the author 
describes the sacred places found at Gezer and elsewhere, and points 
out how even now sacred shrines are still venerated by the peasants of 
Palestine, and become the centres of story and legend. Chap. iii deals 
with sacred trees and stones, ancient rock-altars, figures of Astarte, and 
other sacred objects which have been discovered. Chap. iv contains 
an account of various rites and practices, such as modes of burial, the 
cases that have been found of newly-born infants buried in jars, in or 
near some sacred place,—pointing very strongly to the sacrifice of the 
first-born, such as Micah (vi 7) alludes to,—and the instances, as it 
seems, of ‘foundation sacrifices’, or of human beings sacrificed at the 
foundation of a new building, according to a practice well attested 
elsewhere, to propitiate the muwmen of the place. Chap. v, on ‘the 
world of spirits’, deals with charms, oracles, prophets, the supernatural 
powers attributed to the dead, and the divinity of kings, especially the kings 
of Babylon and Egypt. Chapters vi and vii treat of the gods, illustrating, 
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for example, the relation held to subsist between a country and its national 
god, the manner in which national gods were regarded as guaranteeing 
the observance of treaties and covenants, the recognition of Egyptian 
and Babylonian gods in Palestine, as Shamash, the sun-god, and Hadad 
or Ramman (Rimmon), the weather-god. In his last chapter, Mr Cook 
describes some of the prevalent ideas of the period—the veneration, for 
instance, paid by the Palestinian and Phoenician vassals of Egypt to the 
Egyptian king, and the common principles which found expression in 
the religions of Western Asia; and points out rightly that, though there 
are undoubted traces of the influence of Babylonia upon Palestine, 
‘archaeological evidence shews very clearly that Palestine’ preserved its 
independence, and ‘was not absorbed by Babylonian culture, still less 
by that of Egypt’. 

Mr Cook’s command of his subject, the skill and insight shewn by 
him in marshalling his facts, and the sobriety of his judgement, are 
apparent upon every page. He is always careful to point out, so far as 
it can reasonably be determined, the underlying idea expressed by the 
usage or institution referred to. He is dominated by no theory; he 
does not explain everything by ‘astral mythology’; he simply seeks to 
interpret the facts in the light supplied by the facts themselves, and by 
analogous facts attested elsewhere. His book, to those interested in the 
subject, will be invaluable. Our only regret is that it was not written on 


a larger scale ; and that the limits prescribed for it did not even permit 
him to quote his authorities for the many interesting statements made 
by him on the strength of inscriptions or other ancient records, or 
deduced from the results of recent excavation or research. 


S. R. DRIVER. 


The Religious Teachers of Greece ; being Gifford Lectures on Natural 
Religion delivered at Aberdeen, by James Apa, Litt.D. Edited, 
with a memoir, by his wife Adela Marion Adam. (T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh, 1908.) 

Tuts book will be valued not least as the permanent memorial of one 
who possessed, perhaps more than any one in his University, the secrets 
of enthusiasm and sympathy which make a great teacher. The short 
memoir at the beginning, written as no one but its author could have 
written it, it would be impertinent to praise. But no one will read it 
without gratitude for the portrait which it gives not only of the Author 
of these lectures, but of a man whose personality produced upon those 
who came under his influence an impression that will not easily die. 

The purpose of the lectures, as is clearly stated at the outset, is not to 
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criticize or to construct systems of philosophy, but to ‘ reproduce, as far 
as may be without prejudice or passion, the kind of answers which the 
religious teachers of Greece were able to supply to those spiritual 
problems which are not of to-day or yesterday, but of all time’. And 
by a strict adherence to this purpose the character of the book is deter- 
mined. It is a descriptive guide rather than a philosophical interpreta- 
tion of the subject ; but the description is by one who was a master of 
the art as well as of the subject in hand, and while it has not the some- 
times ambiguous brilliancy that attaches to the necessarily partial 
exposition of a theory, it gains both in clarity and completeness, and is 
throughout inspired by the obvious enthusiasm of its author. 

The religious teachers of Greece are of course the poets and the 
philosophers, representing two distinct and generally antagonistic 
traditions and modes of thought. Of these the poets, who stand for 
what may be called the Old Testament type of Greek religion, are for 
us far behind the philosophers in interest and importance. The aristo- 
cratic polytheism of homeric religion, the difficulties of the old mytho- 
logy, and even the deeper problems of Divine Justice and human 
responsibility propounded by Aeschylus and Sophocles, however great 
the religious value of much that is in them, have yet a far-off sound, 
and their language is not ours. We feel more sympathy with the fiery 
protestantism of Euripides in his wholesale attack upon the traditional be- 
liefs than with the gentle piety and ei¢ypia of Sophocles, whom Dr Adam 
calls ‘ the most religious of the poets’. But with the philosophers it is 
different. For them the bonds of the old religion were loosed ; they 
were explorers in new regions, and many of their discoveries are of im- 
mortal interest and value. The earliest figure of surpassing interest is 
Heracleitus, the first who ‘lived in company with the Logos’, to whom 
two lectures are allotted: the exposition of his sayings, so brilliantly 
clear in general purport, so obscure in detail, is illuminating and 
suggestive. The chapter on Socrates is quite excellent. Plato is the 
subject of the last five lectures. It is impossible to criticize in detail 
the treatment of so fertile and controversial a field. The method 
adopted is still that of examining the answers given by these thinkers 
to certain questions—notably the problems of the Divine Nature, of sin, 
and of immortality—rather than attempting a systematic interpretation 
of their religious theories. Platonists will perhaps feel that the chapters 
on their favourite author lack something in definiteness and power for 
this reason ; a wealth of detail tends rather to destroy the emphasis on 
those points which are most important for religion: but this is inherent 
in the general plan laid down for the book, with which it would be 
difficult to quarrel ; and Dr Adam’s account is, as always, suggestive and 
stimulating. The book ends with Plato and moreover is not a manual of 
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Christian Theology, so no attempt is made to discuss the vexed questions 
of the historical relations of Greek to Christian theology in later times. 
But the lectures are rich in comparisons and parallels drawn between 
the two, and those on Plato in particular are full of quotations from 
St Paul. Dr Adam’s own view of the matter may be drawn from 
a letter quoted in the memoir: ‘If only Paul had been a little more 
Hellenic! quem te Paule reddidissem/’ and ‘You really must devote 
a year or two to the exclusive study of his [Plato’s] works, if you mean 
to do anything for the interpretation of religious thought’. This is 
advice which few who have followed it will not echo. It is impossible 
to ‘ christianize’ Plato, but he remains the master of those who have 
sought to make the fuller knowledge and understanding of the highest 
objects of religious and mystical intuition—a true dpotwors OeG—the 
goal of all rational activity ; and a church must in many respects always 
be a platonic institution. Of the religious side of Plato’s thought there 


have been few exponents at once so sympathetic and so reasonable as 
Dr Adam. 


A. C. Turner. 
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CHRONICLE 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


The Ritual of the Tabernacle: a devotional study, by the Rev. E. H. 
ARCHER-SHEPHERD, M.A. (Rivingtons, London, 1908), interprets ‘the 
not least important part of the Old Testament—the ritual of sacrifice— 
in terms of the New’. Its object is to explain the symbolism under- 
lying the description of the tabernacle, its furniture, the priesthood, and 
the Pentateuchal ritual. With much zeal and no little ingenuity the 
effort is made to present an adequate and consistent interpretation ; 
but although there is no doubt that a religious meaning was often 
attached to the details of ancient Oriental temples, that of Jerusalem 
included, a study of the subject in its relation to genuine old Hebrew 
thought would often have led to very different results, 


In Bible Lessons for Schools: Exodus (Macmillan, London, 1907) 
Miss E. M. Knox of Toronto brings forward those lessons of the 
book which, being connected with and illuminated by New Testament 
teaching, have the undoubted stamp of truth upon them (p. vii). Her 
standpoint is that Exodus displays the divine teaching given to a child- 
nation whose mind had been confused and darkened by centuries of 
slavery and sin, and its teaching is consequently in the simplest and 
most rudimentary form. Exodus is taken as a trustworthy record, 
and all questions of criticism are deliberately omitted. The book, 
therefore, is intended for purely elementary purposes. 


Christ in the Old Testament: being short readings on some Messianic 
Passages by the Rev. B. W. Ranpotpxu, D.D. (Longmans, London, 
1907). The opening chapter on ‘the message of the Old Testament’ 
strikes the keynote: the Bible is of antiquarian interest, a storehouse 
of archaeology, a record of history, an example of sublime morality— 
but none of these makes wise unto salvation ; Christ is the clue to the 
Old Testament and its fulfilment. The author wishes to readjust 
the balance between a too mechanical view of prophecy and the 
denial of all predictive elements in the Old Testament. Here, again, 
we have an earnest and sincere book, the very nature of which precludes 
criticism. On one occasion the writer states that Ps.-cx ‘may indeed 
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be of a very late date’, but there is ‘no serious reason on critical 
grounds why it should not be a very early one’ (p. 86). To many 
readers this will be quite sufficient evidence of the writer’s standpoint. 


A Layman’s Notes on Old Testament Criticism, by J. P. HEawoop, 
M.A., Mathematical Lecturer in the University of Durham (Stock, 
London, 1908), is a reprint from Zhe Churchman (March-June 1908). 
Mr Heawood writes from the devotional point of view as ‘a layman in- 
terested in Theology’. Modern criticism, while respecting this attitude, 
at the same time regards the Old Testament as the work of an Oriental 
people to be understood from Oriental literature, history, life, and 
thought. With this Mr Heawood apparently has no sympathy and 
certainly has no acquaintance. His remarks are devoted mainly against 
Prof. G. A. Smith’s ‘ Lectures on Modern Criticism and the Preaching 
of the Old Testament’, and have not the value which would belong 
to those of a writer who had equipped himself for the purpose. 
Mr Heawood does not seem to understand the nature of the most 
elementary principles of biblical research, and in all probability would 
pay little attention, in his turn, to adverse criticisms on the part of 
laymen who betrayed an obvious ignorance of technical mathematical 
study. 


Distinctly serviceable is Mr MontTGOMERY HitcHcock’s Suggestions 
for Bible Study (Stock, London, 1908), which freely recognizes 
that sound critical research is the instrument of truth and cannot 
ultimately prove mischievous, and that ‘as a matter of fact it is not 
doing injury to the Christian faith’, The book commends itself by 
its sensible and straightforward tone, and is to be read carefully 
by those assailed by grave doubts and perplexities at the tendencies 
of modern criticism. It very properly points out that specialist study 
has not yet spoken its last word, and it has some excellent remarks 
on the ‘highest criticism’ which should by no means be overlooked 
by professed critics. The ‘highest criticism’ is the combination of 
textual, historical, archaeological, philosophical, and experimental 
research (pp. 128-130). This is a stage which Old Testament criti- 
cism has scarcely reached, and the value of this book lies in its open 
recognition that there are problems and difficulties which have to be 
faced, and that the critical standpoint is an indispensable one. 


Light from Egyptian Papyri on Jewish History before Christ (Williams 
& Norgate, London, 1908), by the Rev. C. H. H. Wricut, D.D., 
contains chapters on the Aramaic papyri from Elephantine, the three 
schismatical temples (Elephantine, Leontopolis, and Gerizim), the events 
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in the Maccabaean age to which he finds no allusion in Daniel, the 
history of subsequent years down to the Christian era and its sources, 
and a chapter on critics and criticism. The writer urges once again 
the authenticity of Daniel, but his reasons why Daniel could have 
written the book which bears his name cannot stand before those 
which tell against this view.' 


Dr J. KR&uTLEIN has written an interesting contribution to the 
question of linguistic criteria in literary criticism (Die sprachlichen 
Verschiedenheiten in den Hexateuchquellen, Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1908). 
The pamphlet consists of a concise discussion of the legitimacy and 
limitations of this department (pp. 9-18), and a very useful survey 
of the characteristic linguistic variations in the sources of the Hexa- 
teuch (pp. 19-64). Only in the case of P does he commit himself 
to the recognition of decisive criteria, but his intention is to present 
evidence from the point of view of Sprachpsychologie, and his remarks 
are worthy of careful notice. 


Die Ethik des Deuteronomiums, by Dr G. STERNBERG (Trowitzsch, 
Berlin, 1908), is a useful study of the ethical standards of Deuteronomy, 
their foundation and practical application. The evidence is carefully 
classified and the monograph is valuable for any consideration of 
Israelite religion and history. His critical position is relatively con- 
servative, like that of his teacher Oettli, and it is very instructive to 
observe his arguments for placing Deuteronomy in the age of Solomon. 
This is the earliest date for the main conditions: the existence of the 
temple, the representation of a united Israel, and the internal economic 
conditions in the book of Deuteronomy, which, moreover, has points 
of contact with the history of Solomon. It is obviously hazardous 
to formulate such a theory without studying either the Deuteronomic 
passages elsewhere, or even the sources for Solomon’s reign, and it is 
very significant to find the familiar compromise that Deuteronomy was 
a private work which awaited a favourable opportunity for publication 
(p. 8 sq.). Some of his arguments hold good against the usual view 
that Deuteronomy belongs to the seventh century B.c., but to ascribe 
the book to the tenth is to fly in the face of much independent evidence, 
not to mention the fact that it forms the obvious introduction to the 


Deuteronomic history which extends from Joshua to the fall of Jerusalem 
—the.natural terminus a quo. 


1 (Since the notice of Dr Wright’s book was written the veteran Hebraist has 
passed away. His sturdy personality shewed itself in this as in his numerous other 
works, and he will not readily be forgotten even by those who found themselves 
unable to agree with the opinions he vigorously championed.—S. A, C.) 
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Le Livre d’ Amos, by Prof. Touzarp of the Institut Catholique, Paris 
(Bloud, Paris, 1908), is a scholarly little commentary suitable for all 
classes of readers. An introduction deals with the historical conditions 
of the age of Amos, the personality of the prophet, the contents and 
criticism of the book, its teaching, and bibliography. A translation is 
given with a commentary which is reliable and, considering the modest 
size of the book, adequate. The writer is acquainted with the best 
literature, and although his position is conservative, he states his case 
in a manner that can be readily understood and estimated. He 
upholds, for example, the authenticity of Amos ix 8-15, a view for 
which he could claim the support (since the appearance of Gressmann’s 
Eschatologie) of such scholars as Dr Ed. Meyer and Dr E. Sellin. 
But his arguments are quite insufficient and the evidence in favour 
of an optimistic conclusion does not remove the real difficulty—the 
antecedents of the restoration anticipated do not enter into the 
historical background of the prophet’s oracles. This of course does 
not exclude the theory of a rewriting of the original conclusion. 


La Composition du Livre @ Habacuc, by Firmin NICOLARDOT 
(Fischbacher, Paris, 1908), is a careful piece of study, useful as 
much for its analysis of prevailing opinions as for its clear treatment 
of the problems of composition and date. A good bibliography gives 
a brief outline of the leading views, a translation of Habakkuk handles 
the numerous textual difficulties ; one chapter examines the arguments 
of those who do not split the book up into a number of different frag- 
ments ; another is from the analytical point of view, and is followed by 
Dr Nicolardot’s own theory. According to him the oldest nucleus 
i 5-10, 14-17 dates about 604 B.c., and was supplemented towards 
the middle of the sixth century by ii 5-17 perhaps by the Habakkuk 
of tradition ; later are i 2-4, 13, ii 4 and ch. iii which take us down to 
the age of Artaxerxes ITI. 


Dr W. STAERK’s Ausgewihite Poetische Texte des alten Testaments, 
part ii (Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1908), prints Amos, Nahum, and Habakkuk 
in metrical arrangement. In a preface he replies to the adverse criti- 
cisms of Dr Beer directed against the first part of this publication, 
defending himself against the charge of neglecting the aid of the 
Septuagint for textual emendation, and generally substantiating his 
position. The pamphlet will be useful to those who are following the 
present efforts to solve the metrical problems of the Old Testament. 


Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs, by G. C. Martin, M.A., B.D. 
(Jack, Edinburgh, 1908). The volume belongs to that excellent little 
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series ‘The Century Bible’ which is now rapidly nearing completion. 
The text of the Revised Version is printed with a brief commentary 
and concise introduction to the several books. The present volume 
is carefully compiled. It is characterized by its treatment of the 
books as literature, and by its abundant illustration from oriental 
and also from occidental sources. In this respect it is more popular, 
more human, and more readable than some of the other volumes in 
the series where fuller attention is given to the discussion of purely 
technical questions. It would probably be impossible to produce a 
satisfactory commentary upon the three books which ‘may be said 
to constitute the lighter side of Jewish literature’ (p. 3); but, con- 
sidering the limited amount of space, the writer has succeeded in 
presenting these examples of Jewish philosophy and passion in a 
manner which brings out their interest for present-day readers. 


The Book of Esther, by L. B. Paton, D.D., Hartford, U.S.A. 
(T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1908). This volume belongs to the ‘ Inter- 
national Critical Commentary’ and fully maintains the high standard 
of thoroughness which has made the series indispensable to students 
of the Old Testament. The author is already well known in this 
country for a useful history of Syria and Palestine, and for his recent 
account of Jerusalem in Bible times. The strongest feature in his 
commentary is the careful attention paid to the text and versions. 
There are some helpful sections on these in the Introduction (pp. 5-47), 
and throughout he includes translations of the more interesting or 
important passages from the related Targumim and Midrashim. A very 
sound discussion of the Feast of Purim concludes with a cautious 
verdict in favour of a Babylonian origin—perhaps indirect, by way 
of Persia. The notes are always scholarly. They are also sensible, 
for the book of Esther, as Luther declared, ‘has too much heathen 
naughtiness’; it is non-religious, has not a noble character, and 
belongs to that class of literature which extolled the triumphs of the 
Jews over their enemies. The book had few attractions for early 
Judaism and Christianity ; the wonder is that it should subsequently 
have become so highly esteemed. 


Ishi'dadh’s Kommentar zum Buche Hiob i, Text and Translation, by 
J. Scuuiesitz, Dr.Phil. (Giessen, 1907), belongs to the Bethefte to the 
Z.A.T.W. (no. xi) and continues the study of Ishé‘d4dh as an exegete 
which Dr Diettrich commenced (1902). The Syrian is not without 
some interest as a commentator; one may refer especially to his 
remarks on the pre-Mosaic date of Job (pp. 50, 78), elephantiasis 
(p. 8), spinning (p. 24), the kissing of one’s hand (p. 56), thunder as 
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a punishment for sinners (p. 62), Behemoth (p. 76), and the Phoenix 
(pp. 78sqq.). A few critical and explanatory notes are included, but 
in the well-known difficult passage xxxix 13 (p. 68) Dr Schliebitz does 
not observe that the problematical We/eesa, Asida and Neessa, represent 
the Alexandrine veeAaca, aovda and veooa, which merely transliterate 
the Hebrew ayn mpm, .. modyr. 


The Decline and Fall of the Kingdom of Judah, by the Rev. T. K. 
CueyneE, D.D., D.Litt. (A. & C. Black, London, 1908), consists of 
a discussion of the history of Judah from the reign of Josiah to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and a study of the Israelite law-books, the 
Priestly Code excepted. His point of view is one which ‘while recog- 
nizing both direct and indirect Babylonian influence on Palestine, finds 
in the extant evidence a large amount of reference to North Arabian 
influence’. A detailed introduction sums up the present position of 
a theory which to call ‘Jerahmeelite’ is too exclusive and misleading 
(p. xi), and replies to those who have criticized it without a sufficient 
knowledge of the position attacked or of the evidence. The present 
tendencies among critics of the Old Testament are undeniably complex, 
and the ordinary reader sees but little to choose between writers of 
the ‘ Babylonist’ school who find original traditions or propose recon- 
structions which depart very widely from the canonical history (e.g. 
Winckler, Erbt, Burney, &c.), and the elaborate reconstructions of 
Dr Cheyne based upon his recovery of the assumed original text. The 
serious redactions or reshapings which both sides assume bring with 
them similar dangers (see /. 7. S. ix 118-121). On the other hand, 
recent research certainly justifies Dr Cheyne when he remarks ‘it 
seems to me impossible that [the N. Arabian theory] should be 
wholly wrong’, and that ‘the present condition of the study of the 
Old Testament is far from satisfactory’. Some of the fundamental 
problems of biblical history and religion are at the present day under 
reconsideration, and only the ‘highest criticism’ (p. 621, above) will 
shew precisely what form the North Arabian theory will ultimately take. 
In the meanwhile it must be added, that even those who deny the 
theory in its most moderate form will find in this book a large store of 
valuable and suggestive material. 


The History of the Hebrew Nation (sixth ed.), by SAMUEL SHARPE 
(Stock, London, 1908). This reprint, perhaps, should not be read 
without a perusal of Clayden’s biography which explains the merits 
and the faults of a broad-minded student, who to a great extent was 
ahead of his age. The author will always be entitled to credit for his 
championship and popularization of biblical criticism at a time when it 
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was fighting for recognition, and the Colenso controversy was at its 
height. Throughout a long and busy life (1799-1881) Sharpe was 
distinguished for his shrewdness, assiduity, and entire independence 
of thought, qualities which mark this History, written, we must not 
forget, by a septuagenarian. He very rightly perceived that the 
constituent portions of the Old Testament must be compared with 
the political and religious history of Israel, but his historical criticism 
far outstrips the necessary preliminary literary criticism, his judgements 
are intuitive rather than discriminating, and they sever themselves too 
much from the criticism of his day. Sharpe was mathematician, banker, 
Egyptologist, and in close touch with contemporary scholars and 
travellers. But he stood outside the developement of biblical research, 
and astonishes us as much by his anticipation of some of the more 
recent conclusions as by his adherence to views behind the criticism 
of his age. Apart from some eccentric ideas (e.g. the Israelite origin 
of the Sinaitic inscriptions) and the drawbacks due to the paucity of 
external evidence, Sharpe’s popular book is still to be read by 
discriminating readers. 


Histoire Comparée des Religions Paiennes et de la Religion Juive, 
by Dr Atzert Durourcg, Bordeaux (Bloud, Paris, 1908). This is 
the third edition of the first volume of a large work on the future of 
Christianity. It is confined to the ‘Oriental epoch’. It comprises 
sketches of the religions of Egypt, of Babylonia and Assyria, of the 
Aryans (Greece and Rome), and of Jewish religion in the Old Testa- 
ment. There is a brief general introduction, and a few concluding 
pages sum up the results of comparison, and point out the superiority 
of Hebrew monotheism and its steady doctrinal developement. The 
writer aims at presenting an impartial and objective statement, and 
naturally admits that so vast a field cannot be covered by the inde- 
pendent research of a single individual. He has, however, made 
himself acquainted with the technical literature and ‘un hébraisant 
éminent’ has revised all that bears upon the history of Israel. The 
chief importance of the book lies first in the serviceable and very 
readable account which it gives of the subject. No less valuable is 
the bibliography and the numerous bibliographical references, and the 
two combine to make the volume a useful introductory handbook. 
Exception might be taken to the indiscriminating manner in which the 
literature is sometimes cited: for example, among the works dealing 
with Old Testament literature, Vigouroux is placed between Driver and 
Cornill! Nor can one avoid the feeling elsewhere that the numerous 
and sometimes conflicting studies which Prof. Dufourcq cites, have not 
always been carefully compared or analysed, although this, one freely 
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admits, would have been the work of a lifetime or so. It is a greater 
pleasure, however, to praise the grasp which he has of the more striking 
characteristics of the old religions, the clearness and ease with which 
he describes them, and the zeal with which he has undertaken his 
great task. 


Jahwes Wohnstatten nach den Anschauungen der alten Hebrier: eine 
alttestamentliche Untersuchung, by Dr Gustav WeEsTPHAL (Beihefte to 
the Z.4.7.W. no. xv, Giessen, 1908). This is a searching investigation 
of the Old Testament beliefs regarding Yahweh’s abode. It begins 
with a clase analytical study of Yahweh’s relation to Sinai or Horeb, 
chiefly on the basis of Exod. iii, iv, xix, xxiv, xxxiii (pp. 1-46), and surveys 
the history of this belief in subsequent ages when Israel was in Canaan 
(pp. 46-74). It then turns to the evidence which links Yahweh with 
the land of Canaan, with particular attention to His association with the 
old sacred sites (pp. 74-118). Next comes a very elaborate survey of 
Yahweh’s abode in the temple of Jerusalem and all that this meant for 
the religion of Israel (pp. 118-214). Finally, he examines the con- 
ception of Yahweh as the God of Heaven, and the interconnexion 
among the varying aspects of the God of Israel (pp. 214-273). This 
admirable piece of research merits a fuller notice than our space allows. 
Dr Westphal is a methodical and independent thinker, his work is 
along the lines of recent critical investigation, and his keen remarks 
always deserve the closest attention of Old Testament scholars. His 
task has involved the treatment of numerous subsidiary questions, 
and one will read with great interest his discussion of the ark, the 
doctrine of the inviolability of Jerusalem, the remains of old Hebrew 
mythology, the meaning of the terms ‘Lord of Hosts’, ‘the Face of 
Yahweh’, and other points. The main weakness of the book is the 
manner in which the results of criticism are applied to the investigation 
of Old Testament religion and history. It seeks to recover from the 
complex sources the progress of certain religious conceptions in the 
course of Israelite history, but underestimates the difficulty of treating 
on historical lines those periods where the historical evidence is extremely 
incomplete. Dr Westphal’s historical framework is only a possible one. 
Though he is alive to the traces of different circles of Israelite religious 
thought, he pays insufficient attention to the conflicting and contra- 
dictory historical views which have left their mark upon the Old 
Testament. Although he recognizes the relative lateness of the Hexa- 
teuchal sources and the presence of mythological and unauthentic 
material here and elsewhere, he builds none the less upon a recon- 
struction for which there is no controlling evidence. Dr Westphal 
will have the credit for clearing the ground in these valuable studies 
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of his, but the work of tracing the developement from the age of the 
Canaanite deities to the predominant worship of Yahweh involves 
a more thorough consideration both of the older religion, and of the 
invasion and settlement of Israel. But this defect is one which his 
book shares with most critical literature of the Old Testament. 


Mélanges de la Faculté Orientale: Université Saint-Joseph, Beyrouth, 
Syrie (1906-1908). These three bulky volumes, amounting in all 
to 1,300 pages, redound to the credit of a University, whose labours 
in Oriental research are already familiar to readers of Al-Mashrik, 
where some of the present contributions have already appeared in 
Arabic. The first place must be given to the study of the reign of 
the Umayyad Caliph Mu‘awiya by Pére Lammens, S.J. ; it runs through 
the three volumes, and has since been printed separately (448 pp.+ 
34 pp. indexes, &c.). The same writer contributes notes on Syrian 
geography and ethnology (i 239-283, ii 366-407); they deal with 
the Arab sources, the Lebanon district in Crusading times, the Nosairis, 
Yezidis, Maronites and the Masonites. Of geographical interest, also, 
are the account of the Roman road from Antioch to Ptolemais (P. René 
Mouterde, ii 336-345), and an admirable record of excursions in 
Arabia Petraea(Dr Moritz, iii 387-436, with seven good plates). P. Mallon 
describes a school of Egyptian savants in the eleventh to four- 
teenth centuries (i 109-131, ii 213-264), especially important for Coptic 
studies, and M. Bouyges edits a portion of the lexicographical Azad 
an-Na‘am (iii 1-144). Numerous Greek and Latin inscriptions, many 
of them new, are discussed by P. Jalabert (i 132-188, ii 265-320, 
ili 313-322, and 437-477), and P. Ronzevalle describes some rock-cut 
sculptures in Coele-Syria (i 223-238). P. Cheikho contributes articles 
on mediaeval Cypriote history (i 303-375), and on the archbishops of 
Sinai (ii 408-421), the Rev. E. Power estimates the work of Umayya 
the contemporary of Mohammed (i 197-222), and the Rev. A. 
Hartigan writes on the poet Bishr ibn Abi Khazim (i 284-302). 
P. Chaine gives a preliminary account of Ethiopic MSS with apocryphal 
stories of the Virgin. Of the purely biblical studies, that of P. Dillenseger 
upholds the authenticity of 2 Peter (ii 173-212); P. Joiion discusses 
a number of Hebrew terms (239, VAN, AWA, MY, Nisd, TH}, D’ByD, 
iii 323-336) ; Wiesmann deals with the apparently anti-sacrificial Psalms 
(ii 321-335), and with those marked by a refrain (Kehrverspsalmen, 
ili 337-386). Finally, P. Neyrand investigates the phrase jD pu¥ 
(Job iv 17), and concludes that it means to have more right on one’s 
side (ii 346-365). Only the first part of the third volume has as yet 
appeared; the second part is to include some criticism of recent 
Oriental literature. 
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Cambridge Bible: the Wisdom of Solomon, by the Rev. J. A, F. 
Grecc, M.A. (Cambridge, 1909). Wisdom is one of the most interest- 
ing specimens of Jewish philosophical literature and possesses many 
attractions for its relation to Philo and the theory of the Logos, for the 
various allusions to contemporary popular and official religion, and for 
the evidence it furnishes of the continued developement of Old Testament 
tradition outside the Old Testament itself. In a full and useful Intro- 
duction Mr Gregg upholds the homogeneity of the book, and shews 
that it is the work of an Alexandrian Jew, well acquainted with Greek 
literature, who probably flourished about the beginning of the second 
century B:c. The notes which accompany the Revised Version are 
careful and proportionate. It may be observed that a strenuous 
endeavour is made to associate ii 24 (death due to the envy of the 
devil) with the murder of Abel by Cain. This is scarcely an improve- 
ment upon the ordinary view which refers to the serpent and the fall 
(so, e.g., G. B. Gray, Zucy. Bid. col. 4298). Apart from minute 
criticism of this character the introduction and commentary form a 
welcome addition to this series. 


A Short Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, by the 
Rev. G. H. Box, M.A. (Rivingtons, London, 1909), belongs to the 
Oxford Church Text Books, and is intended to form a companion 
volume to Dr Ottley’s Hebrew Prophets, of the same series. In 
spite of its small compass it contains a great deal of helpful information 
on the Canon and Text of the Old Testament, and brief special intro- 
ductions to the several books. It does not, in any sense, attempt to be 
exhaustive ; but it puts the most important matter in a nutshell, with 
frequent bibliographical references to the fuller handbooks (especially 
of Driver and Cornill), to which it will form a very handy introduction. 
The material has been carefully brought together, and in recommending 
this little book to beginners, it will be understood that its very brevity 
and conciseness have often precluded a proper discussion of views which 
are open to dispute. 


The Hebrew Prophets for English Readers: vol. i, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah i-xxxix, and Micah (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1909). This is 
the first of a series of four volumes by the Rev. F. H. Woops, B.D., 
and the Rev. F. E. Powe, M.A., intended to present to the reader, 
rather than to the student, the prophetic literature of the Old Testa- 
ment in such a form that it may be read intelligently. The Revised 
Version is printed, and an obelus is placed outside those marginal 
readings which appear to the Editors to be distinctly preferable. The 
text itself is arranged in stanzas, paragraphs, &c., and headings are 
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introduced to give a general drift of the subject. A few short notes are 
added to explain the meaning or contents, and to each prophet is pre- 
fixed a brief introductory sketch. The general aim of the editors will 
appeal strongly to those who would see the charm and beauty of the 
writings of the Hebrew prophets more widely appreciated. Whatever 
modern research has accomplished, their intrinsic value is entirely inde- 
pendent of all problems of criticism, and the practical effect of their 
moral and spiritual teaching is not bound up with technical questions. 
In the volume before us two main criticisms suggest themselves. First, 
more care should be taken with the text. To notice only one example, 
it is surely important that readers should know that in Amos vi 12 ‘ will 
one plough with oxen ?’ becomes, by a mere division of the consonants, 
‘will one plough the sea with oxen?’ The change has had the best 
support since the time of Michaelis, and removes internal difficulties. 
Secondly, the general introduction popularizes a perspective which can 
hardly continue to commend itself to biblical scholars. For example, 
we read of ‘the rise of the literary prophets’ (p. xiii), and the attempt 
is made to estimate the developement of prophecy, prophets, and 
‘schools of the prophets’ from the times of Samuel. All we can safely 
say is that Amos is the earliest prophet whose writings are preserved, 
and to estimate the earlier developement we have to rely upon narratives 
which must be treated critically (so e.g. pp. ix, xii, &c.), and which 
cannot, in existing circumstances, be handled conclusively. We have 
no clear evidence, in fact, for any estimate of the earlier developement, 
nor can one with any confidence emphasize ‘the moral limitations of 
early prophecy’, as is done on p. xii. It is by no means agreed that 
Nathan’s parable can be used to illustrate the age of David, and when 
the editors point to Micaiah’s prophecy in 1 Kings xxii r9 sqq., it is 
ignored that the form of deception there attributed to Yahweh meets 
us again in Ezekiel (xiv 9), and probably also in Jeremiah (xx 7). In 
general, attempts to trace the beginnings and early course of Israelite 
institutions and ideas, whether in this volume or elsewhere, must 
inevitably remain inconclusive so long as they ignore the fact that the 
study of a small portion of Palestine during a relatively brief period of 
time cannot be confined to an investigation, however minute, of a few 
carefully redacted canonical writings. 

STANLEY A. CooK. 
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EUSEBIANA. 


Eusebius Werke: (Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten 
drei Jahrhunderte, herausgegeben von der Kirchenvater-Commission 
der kénigl. preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften: Bande 7, 
rx (2), 14]. 

Erster Band: Uber das Leben Constantins, Constantins Rede 
an die heilige Versammlung, Tricennatsrede an Constantin: von 
Ivar A. HEIKEL (Leipzig, 1902). 

Dritter Band (zweite Hilfte): Theophanie, die griechischen Bruch- 
stiicke und Ubersetzung der syrischen Uberlieferung: von Huco 
GRESSMANN (Leipzig, 1904). 

Vierter Band: Gegen Marcell, Uber die kirchliche Theologie, die 
Fragmente Marcells : von Erich KLOSTERMANN (Leipzig,1g906). 


Dr HEIKEL’s previous work, De Pracparationis Evangelicae Eusebit 
edendae ratione (Helsingfors, 1888), and the valuable assistance he 
rendered to Dr W. R. Paton’s Plutarchi Pythici Dialogt Tres (Berlin, 
1893) had proclaimed him an expert in Eusebius, and had aroused high 
expectations of the value of his editorial work. It may at once be said 
that they have been fully realized. Despite distance from great libraries 
and repeated illnesses he has achieved a work worthy to stand by those 
produced in the great centres under the most favourable conditions. 
The long introduction of over a hundred pages discusses the manu- 
scripts, the indirect tradition, the quotations made by Eusebius from 
himself, and the editions. There are also chapters entitled ‘On the 
purpose and character of the work “On the life of Constantine”’, 
‘Some Notes on the work “On the Life of Constantine” ’, ‘Concern- 
ing the Edicts and Letters of Constantine’, ‘The Religious Views of 
Constantine on the Basis of his own Writings’, ‘The Speech to the 
holy Synod’, ‘ The Indexes of Chapters’, ‘ The Thirty-years’ Address to 
Constantine’. The introduction thus appears sufficiently comprehensive. 
The indexes are no less so. Nearly a hundred pages are taken up with 
an index of passages quoted from the Old and New Testaments, 


1 An apology is due for the delay in the publication of this Chronicle. Mr C. H. 
Turner, who had long hoped to write it, has been compelled by pressure of other 
duties to resign the hope: hence its appearance over the signature of the present 
writer. One ‘Eusebianum’, the Onomastikon (ed. Klostermann, Berlin, 1904), 
will be included by him in a coming chronicle of Hieronymiana. An account of 
Schwartz’s Kirchengeschichte has been deferred till the appearance of the third 
volume. 
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Christian and profane authors, another of proper names, and a long 
one of words and matters. This last is a valuable contribution to Greek 
lexicography. The solid merit of the edition of the Vita Constantini 
and the Orvatio ad sanctum coetum is not solely due to skill in emenda- 
tion, but to the much more satisfactory discovery of the best manuscript, 
Vaticanus 149 (saec. xi), previously unused. In all, fourteen manu- 
scripts of these treatises are known to the editor, but only one other is 
as old as the Vatican MS, namely Mosquensis (or, as Heikel prefers, 
Moscoviensis) 50. The relations between the MSS are confused to 
such a degree by cross-influence that the construction of a genealogy 
has proved impossible. The excellence of V appears on almost every 
page, and in a most striking manner at times, namely, where it alone, 
or in company with 7 (the Moscow MS), has preserved some passages 
lost in the other MSS, one actually thirty-one lines long. This fact 
alone will at once shew that Heikel has antiquated all previous editions 
and that his is indispensable to all students of Eusebius. Even V, 
however, suffers when brought face to face with the indirect tradition, 
and all our MSS appear to descend from an archetype that has been 
worked over. The oldest and best MS of the Zaus Constantini is at 
Paris, no. 1431 (saec. xi), and was used by Heinichen. The indirect 
tradition is important. Book II cc. 24-42 of the Vita Constantini are 
preserved in one MS of the tenth century (Laurentianus LXX 20), and 
in two of the eleventh, as well as in some later copies. This form 
represents a purer tradition than the MSS proper. Both forms appear, 
however, to have some common defects. It is impossible to restore 
the text of Eusebius exactly throughout. It was soon after the original 
publication of the work that the recension represented by V_/, &c., was 
made, since we find that quotations in Socrates and Theodoret approxi- 
mate more to their form than to that in the extract, and are further not 
always right where they disagree with V_J, &c. The one place where 
the Sibylline Oracles are quoted is not in favour of the character of the 
manuscripts of Eusebius. Heikel’s section dealing with Eusebius’s self- 
quotations is interesting and instructive ; they are shown to be rather 
free on the whole. The historical and stylistic parts of the introduction 
are admirable, an unexpected gift in a critical edition, and will 
immensely lighten the study of this author. The exposition of the 
marked contrasts in style between Eusebius’s own work and the Constan- 
inian documents therein incorporated is a masterpiece. ‘ Baumwollen- 
papier’ (p xv) never had any real existence (Traube Vorlesungen und 
Abhandlungen I p. 101). On p. xix 1. 12 for ‘A. read ‘F.’ Readers 
should not overlook the ‘ Nachtrage und Berichtigungen’ at the end of 
the volume, nor the important review by G. Pasquali in the Gétt. gel. 
Anz. for 1909, pp. 259-286. 
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THE Zheophany has, as is well known, survived complete only in 
a Syriac translation. This translation is of the most exactly literal 
character, and, as the sole manuscript in which it is preserved dates 
from February of the year 411, is the most perfect substitute for the 
original we could have had. Samuel Lee of Cambridge published the 
Syriac text in 1842, and an English translation in the following year. 
Gressmann provides us with an introduction, the Greek fragments with 
critical apparatus, a German translation of the Syriac with critical 
apparatus, and useful indexes of scripture passages, self-citations by 
Eusebius, names, words, and matters, &c. As Lee’s editions are now 
probably: rather scarce, even the English reader will find it well to 
purchase this translation. The introduction discusses the genuineness 
of the Theophany, and decides for it, dating it earlier than the Zaws, 
with which it stands in some relation. All the surviving fragments of 
the Greek are preserved in the catena of Nicetas of Heraclea on Luke’s 
Gospel and the Epistle to the Hebrews. Nicetas abridged and other- 
wise altered after the manner of his class. Of this Catena the following 
MSS of value are known to the expert Sickenberger, Vat. 1611 (saec. 
xii), Paris 238 (saec. xiii), Vindob. theol. Nessel 71 (saec. xii-xiii), and 
Paris Coisl. 201 (saec. xiv-xv). The first is the most important, and 
was used by Mai, without much care or intelligence. Some supposed 
fragments of our treatise existing in it are rightly rejected by Gressmann 
as corresponding to nothing in the Syriac. The important subject of 
Eusebius’s borrowings from himself is discussed as it deserves. More 
than half of the Zaus Constantini is contained in the first three books 
of the Theophany. The fifth book of the Theophany is almost a replica 
of the third book of the Demonstratio Evangelica. Finally, the citations 
from other authors incorporated in the Theophany are nearly all to be 
found in the Praeparatio Evangelica, or in the Historia Ecclesiastica. 
The following is the order of the composition of the first mentioned 
works’: Demonstratio, Theophany (about 333), Zaus. The character 
of the Syriac version is fully considered. In its supreme determination 
to be exactly literal it does violence to the Syriac language. The 
translator at the same time was not an absolute master of the Greek 
language, nor is our MS of the translation by any means an absolutely 
correct rendering of an absolutely pure Greek text, despite its early 
date. The question of the dependence of Eusebius on earlier authors 
for his matter is lightly touched on, especially in connexion with Philo, 
mept mpovoias, with which a considerable number of parallels are 
adduced. The biblical quotations are reproduced exactly from the 


1 On this and other questions connected with Eusebius the reader is advised 
to consult the article (or rather, treatise) entitled Eusebius in Pauly-Wissowa’s 
Real-Encyclopadie, by E. Schwartz (Bd. vi, 1908). 
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Greek, and, as the result of an exact comparison, the editor is able to 
tell us, against Mr Conybeare, that there is not the slightest trace of 
knowledge of the Peshitta in the whole translation. As the MS 
curiously dates from the very year in which Rabbula’s episcopate at 
Edessa began, we may hope that the last nail has now been driven into 
the coffin of a second-century Peshitta. Unfortunately, the Gospel 
verses which bear a striking form in the Diatessaron or in the Old 
Syriac are not quoted in the Theophany, so that it does not seem 
possible to say whether the translator was in any way influenced by the 
use of either or both of these. This, however, is rather a question for 
the Syriac expert. 


KLOSTERMANN has taught us to expect first-rate work from him, and 
in his volume containing the Contra Marcellum, the De Lcclesiastica 
Theologia, and the collected fragments of Marcellus he has worthily 
maintained his high reputation. His introduction is simply divided 
into three parts, concerned with author and date, manuscripts, and 
editions. He defends, successfully we think, against Mr Conybeare the 
claim of Eusebius of Caesarea to the authorship of the Contra Mar- 
cellum. Readers will recall Conybeare’s attempt to father it on Eusebius 
of Emesa, an attempt characterized by all his well-known vigour and 
ingenuity. The only manuscript authority for the text is the Venetus 
Marcianus 496, which has been variously attributed to the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries. The other five later manuscripts are 
judged to be descended from this. The editio princeps was Richard 
Montagu’s of 1628, while Gaisford’s, the first to use the Venice MS, 
appeared in 1852. Nolte’s edition of 1857 was made without know- 
ledge of Gaisford’s work and of the leading MS. Of the three Gaisford’s 
is unquestionably the best, but can be considerably improved, as 
Klostermann’s edition shews. In the absence of abundant early 
manuscript authorities for the texts of Greek Fathers there is little 
chance of such work as this being improved, till we have a worthy 
Thesaurus of the Greek language. Admirable indexes of Scripture and 
other quotations, proper names, words and matters are provided at the 
end of the volume, a separate set for each of the two writers, Marcellus 
and Eusebius. Trifling misprints have been noticed on pages xxv 
and 225. 


1 Von Soden, in his Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments Bd. i p. 1496, gives a few 
instances which, in his opinion, are to be explained as due to the influence of the 
Old Syriac. 
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EYSEBIOY TOY ITAM®IAOY EYATTEAIKH> IPOMAPASKEYHS 
AOTOI IE: Lusebit Pamphili Evangelicae Praeparationis Libri xv 
ad codices manuscriptos denuo collatos recensuit Anglice nunc primum 
veddidit Notis et indicibus instruxit E. H. Girrorp, Tomi IV 
(Oxonii, 1903). 


Tue latest literary productions of the long and active life of Arch- 
deacon Gifford were an edition of the Zuthydemus of Plato and the 
present work, surely the most sumptuous in our department which the 
present century has seen. Corresponding to the magnitude of the task 
are the printing, paper, and appearance generally of these beautiful 
volumes. The Greek original is contained in the first and second, 
along with lists of the manuscripts, a discussion of their interrelations, 
two facsimiles of pages of the Bologna MS, the apparatus criticus, and 
indexes of writers quoted, of scriptural passages, and of names ahd 
matters, &c. The third volume, which is issued in two parts, contains 
the English translation, preceded by an introduction, and followed by 
an index of proper names and matters, almost thirty pages long. This 
introduction is divided into eight sections, concerned respectively with 
the author, the date, the occasion, the method, the style, the contents, 
quotations, and conclusion. The last volume contains the notes and 
an index of Greek words. 

The present notice is in a very real sense a mere chronicle of the 
appearance of the book. To review a work of over 2,700 octavo pages 
would require many pages of the JourNAL. Only a few points of 
interest can be here alluded to. 

The text is based on complete collations of four MSS, Parisinus 451 
(saec. x) (A), of which Gaisford had only an imperfect collation, Venetus 
Marcianus 341 (saec. xv) (I), of which Gaisford’s collation did not 
extend beyond the last ten books, Bononiensis 3643 (saec. xiii) (O), 
unknown to former editors, and Parisinus 465 (saec. xiii) (B). A, the 
oldest, is also on the whole the best, but it contains only the first five 
books. The manuscripts and their interrelations are described by 
Dr Gifford with sufficient clearness. In this portion of the work he had 
the valuable researches of Schwartz and Heikel on which to base his 
own, and he is in almost entire agreement with their conclusions. Two 
words of criticism alone may be advanced. It would have been better 
to provide the usual genealogical tree of manuscripts, but, since it has 
been omitted, the present chronicler has thought it might be a con- 
venience to readers to have it presented here. 
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The other remark, obvious at once on seeing the genealogical tree, is 
that it is rather curt to dismiss the question of relationship between the 
A family and the other by saying the latter is ‘non eiusdem cum A et 
H cognationis’. In other words, Dr Gifford has not been zealous to 
pierce behind the veil of AB and O to an ultimate archetype of all 
three. To him that archetype was probably the Eusebian autograph, 
and in this view he may have been right. On p. viii l. 7 from foot, for 
‘xliv’ read ‘xl’; on p. x 1. 25, for ‘annis’ read ‘annos’; on p. xxiii 
l. 7 from foot, for ‘Codicum’ read ‘Codicem’. On the question of 
Eusebius’s literary honesty Gifford adopts the mediating view of 
Freudenthal. One of the most interesting parts of the introduction is 
that dealing with the relation between the MS A, one of the famous 
Arethas codices, and its companion, the Clarkianus of Plato. It is 
clearly shewn that the one has been corrected from the other. 

Two types are used for the text, a large one for the words of Eusebius 
himself, a smaller for the words quoted from other authors. Opposite 
the beginning of each such extract is the name of the author in capitals. 
Immediately below the text the sources of these quotations are exactly 
indicated according to the places where they are to be found in modern 
editions. At the foot of the page is the apparatus criticus. It is 
almost superfluous to remark that this edition is a great advance on all 
the previous editions. The names of the excellent scholars who 
collated the manuscripts for Dr Gifford are a guarantee of the accuracy 
of the collations, and the reader is here provided with all available 
materials for the constitution of the text. Well may the future Berlin 
editor exclaim, Pereat gui ante me mea dixit/ Tis work will be not 
only enormously lessened, but rendered practically superfluous by the 
appearance of the present edition. The scripture references are noted 
with care, but an undoubted instance of quotation from 2 Timothy i 10 
at p. 69 d (Vig.) has been overlooked. In the index of vol. ii p. 502 
for ‘ Matth. iv 5’ read ‘ Matth. v 5’, and on p. 504 ‘Abraamus’ offends 
the eye: Dr Gifford was so consummate a Greek scholar that he may 
be pardoned for not knowing that ‘ Abraham’, ‘ Habraham’ are the only 
allowable Latin forms. 

The English translation is from every point of view an entirely satis- 
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factory feature of this great edition. Few even of our best classical 
scholars can read the Greek Fathers with ease, and such help is rather 
a necessity than a luxury. Greek verse has been turned into English 
verse, and altogether the translation reads excellently. The volume 
containing the translation is prefaced, as we have said, by an introduc- 
tion. There can be no doubt that Dr Gifford is right in considering 
‘Eusebius, son of Pamphilus’, as the only possible translation of 
EioéBws 6 Mapdirov. This style may either have been his legally, as 
the adopted son and heir of Pamphilus, or may be an honorary form, 
invented by himself as an outward sign of his reverence for the memory 
of Pamphilus. The date of the Praefaratio is fixed at about 312 to 
314 A.D. The quotations made by Eusebius are classified under the 
heads of (a) fragments of poetry, (4) historical fragments, (c) philo- 
sophical fragments. 

The notes, printed in a smaller type than the text, take up about half 
the space of the latter. They vary greatly in character from one 
another, being at times lexical, at times linguistic, sometimes textual, 
sometimes exegetical, most often perhaps illustrative. As an example 
of the first kind of note we may cite that on zpéoqvé (p. 137), where 
Gifford remarks that Liddell and Scott give a reference only to 
Herodian, though the word occurs three times in the Praeparatio: he 
might have added a fourth example from the Zaus Constantini c. 15. 
Some of the most telling notes are textual, as, for instance, where he 
successfully defends the ovdéy dé ofov of 158 C even against Heikel, the 
mapaipyoe Of 260 A, also against Heikel, and, by apt reference to the 
Septuagint, the rav Gedy of 358 B, this time against Viger. In 154 D 
the form da:porixds as better than da:wovaxds might have been illustrated 
from Latin: the best MSS of the earliest Latin Christian writers 
similarly give daemonicus, not daemoniacus. At 287 B the use of émBar- 
AXew with a dative in the sense of ‘contemplate’ is compared with 
the notorious ém:Badov éxAavev of Mark xiv 72, perhaps unjustifiably, 
but any possible light on this verse is welcome. The notes are never 
too long, and illustration is never overdone. Many fresh illustrations 
will occur to the careful reader, which the editor has omitted, not 
because he did not know them, but because he has been determined at 
all costs to keep the notes as brief and as helpful as possible. Refer- 
ences to such recently published works as Bacchylides, Oxyrhynchus and 
British Museum Papyri, Deissmann’s Bible Studies, and this JOURNAL 
prove that Dr Gifford read to the very last. The whole work is one 
which reflects high honour both on Dr Gifford and on English 
scholarship. 


A. SOUTER. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLISH. 


Church Quarterly Review, April 1909 (Vol. lxviii, No. 135: Spottis- 
woode & Co.). H. H. JeEarrrReson Modernism—The origin and 
development of the moral ideas—E. TaLtsor An American diocese— 
E. ArMstTRoNG A Spanish university : the Oviedo tercentenary—F. G. 
Kenyon The numeration of New Testament manuscripts—A. PEARSON 
(the late) The ethics of division—F. R. Tennant The grounds of belief 
in God—Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney and Sark—The resurrection-body : 
a study in the history of doctrine—J. Cooper The problem of re-union 
in Scotland—Short notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, April 1909 (Vol. vii, No. 3: Williams & Nor- 
gate). Credo—J. H. Muirueap Is there a common Christianity >— 
J. W. Buckuam Christianity among the religions—Isn IsHAk Islam, 
the religion of common sense—J. A. Hutton The message of Mr. G. 
K. Chesterton—W. James The philosophy of Bergson—V. ScupDER 
The social conscience of the future (II)—P. T. Forsytn The in- 
sufficiency of social righteousness as a moral ideal—A. Brown The 
over-emphasis of sin—C. J. Keyser The message of modern mathe- 
matics to theology—P. J. MacLacan Christianity and the Empire in 
Rome and in China—B. H. ALrorp Variations between Matthew and 
Mark—F. J. Paut On two dislocations in St John’s Gospel—Discus- 
sions—Reviews—Bibliography. 


The Expositor, April 1909 (Seventh Series, No. 40: Hodder & 
Stoughton). H. A. A. Kennepy Apostolic preaching and emperor 
worship—W. M. Carper A fourth-century Lycaonian bishop— 
J. STALKER Studies in conversion: II Constantine the Great—A. E. 
Garvie The righteousness of God—A. Carr Covenant or testament ? 
a note on Hebrews ix 16, 17—A. DEIssMANN Primitive Christianity 
and the lower classes—W. M. Ramsay Luke’s authorities in Acts i-xii— 
J. H. Moutton and G. MILuican Lexical notes from the papyri. 


May 1909 (Seventh Series, No. 41). F. R. Tennant The 
positive elements in the conception of sin—J. Ll. Davies Competition 
and Co-operation—J. H. Moutton Some criticisms on Professor 
Harnack’s ‘ Sayings of Jesus’-—G. B. Gray The excavations at Gezer 
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in the Acts, chh. i-xii—J. H. Moutton and G. MIL.ican Lexical notes 
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(2) AMERICAN. 
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Carafa: XV La défense ; XVI La sentence et l’exécution—J. CHAPMAN 
La date du livre d’Elchasai—G. Morin Notes sur un manuscrit des 
homélies du Pseudo-Fulgence—V. BERLIERE Lettre de D. le Clerc, 
bénédictin de Saint-Maur, 4 D. Blampin sur l’édition de S. Augustin— 
Comptes rendus—Notes bibliographiques—V. BerruéreE Bulletin 
histoire bénédictine. 

Revue ad ’Histoire Ecclésiastique, April 1909 (Vol. x, No. 2: 
Louvain, 40 Rue de Namur). J. FLamion Les actes apocryphes de 
Pierre II: doctrine des actes de Pierre (suite, @ suivre)—P. CLAEYS 
BoNNAERT La Summa Sententiarum appartient-elle 4 Hugues de 
Saint-Victor ? (d suivre)—J. DE GHELLINCK Le Traité de Pierre Lombard 
sur les sept ordres ecclésiastiques: ses sources, ses copistes (@ suivre) 
—A. FIerENS La question franciscaine: Le manuscrit II 2326 de la 
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Bibliothtéque Royale de Belgique: Tables des citations—J. Bots 
L’Eglise catholique en Russie sous Catherine II: La création d'un 
évéché de Blanche-Russie et le maintien des Jésuites (suite et fin)— 
Comptes rendus—Chronique—Bibliographie. 


Analecta Bollandiana, April 1909 (Vol. xxviii, No. 2: Brussels, 
22 Boulevard Saint-Michel). H. DELEHAYE Sanctus: I Le mot sanctus 
dans la langue paienne: II Le mot sanctus dans la langue chrétienne : 
III A qui revient le titre de Saint—Bulletin des publications hagio- 
graphiques— A. PoNncELET Catalogus codicum hagiographicorum 
latinorum bibliothecarum Romanarum praeter quam Vaticanae: 
Appendix V : Inventio et miracula S. Secundini martyris Atinensis = 
Index sanctorum : Addenda et emendanda: Index bibliothecarum 2. 


Revue de [Orient Chrétien, Jan. 1909 (2nd series, Vol. iv, No. 1: 
Paris, Rue du Regard 20). F. Nav Littérature canonique syriaque 
inédite : Concile d’Antioche : Lettre d’Italie : Canons des Saints Péres, 
de Philoxtne, de Théodose, d’Anthime, d’Athanase, etc.—L. LERoy 
Histoire d’Haikar le sage (texte des mss arabes 3637 et 3656 de Paris, 
avec traduction francgaise)—E. Biocuet Notes de géographie et 
(histoire d’Extréme-Orient—S. Grésavut Notes sur la poésie éthiopienne 
—F. Nav Notes sur un fragment bohairique du martyre de saint Luc et 
sur la christologie de Timothée AZlure—Chronique—Bibliographie. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
Urchristentums, June 1909 (Vol. x, No. 2: Giessen, A. Tépel- 
mann). P. Corssen Zur Uberlieferungsgeschichte des Rémerbriefes— 
F. Sprrta Die Hirtengleichnisse des vierten Evangeliums II—K. ERBrEs 
Zeit und Ziel der Griisse R6m. 16, 3-15 und der Mitteilungen 2 Tim. 4, 
9-21. I—H. Winpiscu Der Apokalyptiker Johannes als Begriinder des 
neutestamentlichen Kanons—Miszellen. 


Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, June 1909 (Vol. xxx, No. 2: 
Gotha, F. A. Perthes). SzEcK Urkundenfalschungen des 4. Jahrhun- 
derts—von ScHUBERT Beitriage zur Geschichte der evangelischen 
Bekenntnis- und Biindnisbildung 1529/30 (Fortse‘zung) — Biblio- 
graphie. 

Theologische Quartalschrift (Vol. xci, No. 2: Tiibingen, H. Laupp). 
ZELLER Die Zeit Kommodians—Kresser Das Haus der hl. Familie in 
Nazareth—Buturas Symbolae ad hermeneuticas catenas graecas e 
codice Monac. graeco ix—Rezensionen. 
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